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PREFACE. 



Tp£ alter^ticm tli£^t yvasi mack last }9ear. in. the ar-% 
rangement of The Annual Biography and Obituary,, 
by the omissipn of two erf the parts of which it origi- 
nally ponsisted, and the consequent enjargement of 
its principal featurfi, appearing tQ hav^ met mtk 
gep^rf^ approbation^ has been pexpeyer^diQ} s»id the 
pr^nt may be (;on^$idere4 as the permanent form of 
thewwk* 

.|ls iq aU prcK^edipg inpitaneeew the materials o£ 
wbipl^ the follpYfV^ Memoirs a^e composed^ have 
been derive^ from various source^ j-^prineipally, 
from ^ntemporary pubUcatipns of every respectable 
description, an4 from private and friendly contribu- 
tipii^. The Mempirs of Mra^ I^e, the Mar^^ of 
Titchfield, Majpr Ca^rtwright, a«d Mx. Bowdidi, are 
original J that of Mr. Lowry 13 nc^arly so; and those 
of Mr, Belzoni, Mr. CapeJ IaM, ^t* Sharp, Mrs. 
Thicknesse, &c. i^nU be foimd to contain more or less . 
of novel matter. 

The greatest ^fficulty whiph the JEditor has e^pe- . 
rienced in the prepaiation of the present volume, has 
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IV PREFACE. 

arisen from the painful necessity imposed upon him 
of delineating the character of a nobleman, of i^hom^ 
were his genius the only theme, no one could speak 
in any language but that of unqualified admiration* 
Solicitous, however, as the Editor has been to do jus- 
tice to Lord Byron's genius, he has, at the same time, 
too deeply felt the duty yrhich, .in conmion with 
every public writer, he owes to the cause of public 
morals and decency, to allow the injury which that 
cause has sustained from the highly gifted individual 
in question to pass without some animadversion ; al- 
though it has been his endeavour to render the t^ 
marks which truth has forced from him, as little liable 
as possible to the jcharge of harshness or intemper<- 
ance. 

Aft^r returning his thanks f^ the literary assist^ 
ance which he has this year received, tiiie Editor begs 
leave respectfully to, request early communications 
(addressed to the care of Messrs. Longman and Co.) 
from the friends of the distinguished persons, who 
may, in the course of the coming year, be called upon 
to pay t)iat debt which, sooner or later^ must be dis- 
charged by all.— Withi3ut wishing to ascribe to The 
Annual Biography BXid Obituary an importance 
which it has no right to assume, he is justified in 
stating, that it is increasingin circulation; and there- 
fore, that in every point of view, it becomes exceed- 
ingly desirable that its details should be full and cor- 
rect. It is obvious, that by no means can that end 
be so satisfactorily and certainly obtained, as by the- 
kind aid of the near connexions of the eminent in- 
dividuals^ whose history and character it is the pecu- 
liar province of the work to record. In afibrdiug that 
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aid, they would perform a pious office, and one which 
might not be unproductive of consolation to them- 
selves. The shape of such communications is of 
little consequence ; provided that, as far as they go, 
they be authentic, their imperfect or desultory nature 
will not render them less welcome and serviceable. 
The Editor trusts, that the spirit in which The An- 
nual Biography and Obituary has hitherto been con- 
ducted, is a sufficient assurance, that any confidence 
which may be reposed in him will not be betrayed j 
and that any materials or suggestions with which he 
may be favoured, will be used only for the purpose 
of enriching and illustrating the Memoirs of the par- 
ties to whom they relate. 

December 31. 1824. 
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PART I. 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, WHO HA VE 
DIED WITHIN THE YEARS 1823-1824. 



No. I. 

CHARLES GRANT, Esg. 

We know not when the grave has closed over the mortal 
remains of an individual whose life has furnished more valuable 
lessons to mankind, or whose death has deprived the world of 
a larger share of public and private virtues, than that of the 
subject of the following memoir. Whether viewed as a man 
of business, as a philanthropist, or as a Christian, his strict 
integrity, his mature wisdom, his firmness of character, his 
izaak simplicity, his tmiform consistency, his love for his 
fellow creatures, his zeal for their welfare, and, above all, his 
deep and truly scriptural piety, were eminently conspicuous. 

Mr. Grant was bom in Scotland in the year n^e. By 
the decease of his father, who fell in the memorable battle of 
Culkden, a very few hours after the birth of this son, the care 
of his infimcy smd youth devolved upon sin uncle, at whose 
expanse he received a good education in the town of Elgin. 
This signal benefit afterwards excited in Mr. Grant's mind 
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a CHARLES GRANT, ESQ. 

feelings of the most grateful respect for his uncle's memory, 
and these he expressed by a memorial placed over his grave. 

In the year 1767 Mr. Qrant proceeded to India in a military 
capacity 5 but on his arrival there^ he was taken into the em- 
ploy, and under the immediate patronage, of Mn Richard 
Becher, a member of the Bengal Council. In 1770 he re- 
visited his native country, where he united himself by mar- 
riage with a lady of the name of Frazer, who survives him. 
Having, while in England, obtained the promise of ^ appoint- 
ment as a writer on the Bengal establishment, he re-embarked 
for India in May, 1772, accompanied by his wife, her mother 
and sister, and Lieutenant Ferguson, a fiiend of the family* 
The party took their passage in the ship Vansittart, Capt; 
Young, destined first to Bombay, and thence to proceed to 
Calcutta^ where, on his arrival, he receive his appointment, 
which is dated the 27th of November, 1 772. In the course 
of this voyage he formed an intimacy with the Rev. Christian 
Frederick Swartz, a Christian missionary, with whom he 
maintained a correspondence till the decease of the latter. * 
During the same voyage he had the misfortune to be present 
at the sudden death of his friend Ferguson, who was killed, 
while on shore at the Cape of Good Hope, in an eneoijnf^ 
with Capt. Roche t, also a passenger in the Vansittart. 

* After the death of Mr. Swartz, who had rendered important senrices to the 
East India Company, Mr. Grant recommended to the court to perpetuate the 
remembrance of them by the erection of a memorial in St. MarjVcborcIl at Fort 
St. George, at the public expence. This suggestion was adopted, and the xnonfi- 
ment erected at the cost of the East India Company. 

t It afterwards appeared that, in the course of the royage, a dispute had taken 
place between Captain Roche and Lieutenant FergusxnQ ; that tiie feod had b«efi 
so yiolent as to induce those gentlemen more than once to seek the adjustment of 
their difference at the sword*s point ; that from doing this they were several times 
prevented by the interference of friends ; that at length, while the parties were on 
shore at the Cape of Good Hope, and at a public tavern or hotel, being then 
under the influence of strongly-excited feeling, if not of wine, they qxdtted a 
coffee-room together, armed, without attendants, and in the darkness ot night ; 
tliat Mr. Grant perceiving his friend withdraw, foUofPeil him, oad Mrflriook hiiB in 
the public street, only in time to see him fiill, pierced through the heart by bit t|iilar 
gonist, and to hear his last convulsive inarticulate sobs. At the instance of !Mr. 
Grant, this transaction underwent an inunedinte iftvcst%«tlmi at the Cape, wliere 
Captain Roche was acquitted by the Dnlch authorities; but a fresb appticmti<^ 

\ 
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CHARLES GRANT, ESQ^ 9 

Ahnost immediately after Mr. Grant's arrival at Cakuttas 
on die 23d of Jane, 1773, he was promoted to the rank <^ 
&c^r, and soon afterwards was appointed secretary to the 
Board of Trade, which office he held for upwards of eight 
years, performing its duties with exemplary industry and 
abiUty. 

In 1781 the Bengal government relieved him from his 
secretaryship, and stationed him as the company's commercial 
resident, in charge of their valuable silk factory at Malda, a 
town upon the banks of the Ganges, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the venerable and stupendous ruins of the once mag- 
lucent city of Gaur *, the ancient capital of Bengal. 

fo June 1784 he obtained the rank of senior m«*chant, 
and in February 1787 was summoned to Calcutta, that he 
mi^t t^e possession of the seat and office of fourth mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade, conferred on him by Lord 
Comwallis, in consideration of his distinguished abilities and 
approved integrity. It may be necessary to observe, that the 
trade with India was at this time the company's chief concern 
and exclusive property; and that the board at Calcutta, in 
correspondence with the court at home, had the general ma- 
nagement of the company's commercial interests. While his 
conduct as a member of this board added much to his reputa^* 
lion with the government, the discharge of the duties of the 
office considerably increased his commercial experience and 
general knowledge. But in less than three years after he bad 
received this appointment, the impaired health of his iamlly 
compelled him suddenly to quit India, and raturn to England* 
Lord Comwallis, who had held frequent communications with 



for justice was made at Bombay, and Roche was there imprisoned by the govern- 
meat, imd sent under dwvase to England, aocompanied by a memorial from Mr. 
Grant to the court of directors, with other documents. The cause was finally 
referred to His Majesty in council^ and was the subject of considerable discussion 
at^bome in the year 1775, both in the public prints and in s^>arate pamphlets. 

* Mr. Giant,, many years after his return to England, introduced to the court, 
views and plans of these stupendous ruins, by a young offi«er> wluch have since 
been published under the court's patronage, for the benefit of the author's widow. 

B 2 
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4 CHARLES' GRANT, ESQ. 

Mr, Gfraiit, and entertained the highest regard for him, when 
solicited to allow him to quit the presidency, expressed regret 
at the necessity which deprived government of his services, 
considered bs they were by his lordship so essential to the 
proper executive management of the commercial interests of 
the company, that he would in any case, not of the most 
extreme urgency, have requested him to continue. But this 
being impracticable, his return to England was accompanied 
by unusually strong expressions of the high satisfaction with 
which the government regarded his zealous and &ithful ser- 
vices in the commercial department. * , 
A distinguishing feature of Mr. Grant's character while iir 
India, appears to have been a solicitude to uphold, to the 
utmost of his power, both by his example and influence, the; 
public profession of the Christian religion by the Europeans.^ 
In this cause his zeal upon some occasions surpassed that of 
his contemporaries. He not only contributed liberally towards 
the re-building f of St John's church, in Calcutta, but pro- 
moted it by active exertions. It is also a fact not generially 
known, and to be recorded to his lasting honour, that he 
redeemed Bethtephillah, the Protestant mission church, fromi 
desecration, at a personal expense to himself of 10,000 rupees,, 
and vested it in trust for sacred and charitable purposes for. 
ever.:}: 

* One proof which Mr. Grant had given of his integrity while in India was 
the bringing to light a series of systematic frauds upon his employers^ the continu- 
ance of which, undetected, would probably have ruined their interests in one of 
the most valuable staples of their commerce. 

f The church originally constructed at Calcutta for the English settlers was de- 
stroyed by a furious hurricane in the night, between the 11th and 12tfa of October, 
1737 ; and from that period till the erection of the mission church in 1770, no 
Protestant place of worship' existed there. It was therefore proposed to erect a 
new church by private subscription, to which Mr. Grant contributed 500 rupees, 
and assisted in the procurement of valuable materials from Gour. 

I The church or chapel called Bethtephillah, witii the schools and burying 
ground which had been erected by the Protestant missionary, I. Z. Kiemander, 
in the year 1770, for the use of his mission, was in 1787 placed under sequestra- 
tion by the sheriff of Calcutta, to answer for the missionary's personal debts. To 
prevent the desecration and sale of these premises, and discontinuance of public 
worship, which must have ensued, Mr. Grant paid out of his own pocket the sum 
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CHARLES GRANT, ESQ. 5 

; After a residence in ludia of, altogether^ nearly twenty 
years, in the service of. the East India Company, Mr. Grant, 
with his family, re-embarked at Calcutta, on board the ship 
Berrii^ton, and arrived in England in the autumn of 1790- 
His early promotion to stations of trust and emolument, for 
which he had been recommended by superior talent and tried . 
integrity, had enabled him to acquire a respectable competency 
of fortune : and his residence in India, influenced, as he appears 
to have been, during the whole terra of it, by a peculiarly 
strong sense of the obligations of religion, had matured his 
character to that of a Christian philanthropist, and inspired 
him with lively feelings of solicitude for the moral and intel- 
lectual welfare of the immense Mahomedan and Heathen po- 
pulation subject to the British government. He had instituted 
a close scrutiny into the character of the natives, which had 
resulted in the formation^and establishment of opinions that 
governed his subsequent conduct upon occasions of great 
moral and political importance. His first employment, after 
his return to England, was to commit the result of his en- 
quiries to paper, in a tract entitled, ^^ Observations on the 
State of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain ;" 
which was written in 1792, although not submitted to perusal, 
out of the circle of his personal friends, till 1 797. In that year 
he laid it upon the table of the court of directors, with an intro- 
ductory letter, stating his motives for so doing to be, a consider- 
ation of its ^relevancy to certain proposals for communicating 
Christianity to the natives of India, by granting permission for 
missionaries to proceed thither, which had been repeatedly 
pressed upon the court's attention.^ This paper will be again 
adverted to, in connection with the final and successful efforts 
of its author for the attainment of that object. 



of 10,000 rupees, being the amount at which they were valued, and immediately 
placed them in trust for sacred and charitable uses for ever, constituting Mr. 
William Chambers, a brother of Sir Robert Chambers, with the ReV. Mn Browne, 
one of the company's chaplains, and himself, trustees. 
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6 CHARLES GRANT) KSQ. 

On th^ 90th of May, 1 ^94, he was elected a director of he 
East India Company by the unanimous vote of the proprietors, 
not more than two months after he had declared himself a 
candidate for the direction. He was at this time in the 4<9th 
year of his age, and in the full vigour of an excellent consti- 
tution. 

To attempt a detail of all the important measures connected 
widi the India administration, in the discussion and adoption 
of which Mr. Grant from this time took an active and often a 
prominent part, would be here impracticable. But that a 
. brief reference should be made to a few of them, seems neoes* 
saiy for the illustration of his character, as the attached and 
powerful supporter ct the East India Company, and their 
zealous advocate in parliament ; and as the indefatigable frigid 
and benefactor of the native population of British India. 

The subject of greatest moment which Mr. Grant found 
under the consideration of the court when he entered it, imd 
which appears to have attracted his earliest attention, was a 
question respecting the freight paid by the company for the 
hire of their shipping. This suggestion for an economical 
refonn had been for several years before the court of propri- 
etors, but no effectual measures of relief had been determined 
upon. The friends of Mr. Grant claim for him the credit ef 
having been mainly instrumental in effecting the salutary 
reform which afterwards took place. The value of this to the 
eompany may be estimated by the recorded fact as stated in 
flie general court, that, within a few years, a sum of more than 
10,000,000/. had been paid for freight above that which ouglit 
to have been paid, upon any principle of feir and open compe^ 
tition. Tlie best testimony to Mr. Grant's merits in the 
accomplishment of this change, is that furnished by its ene- 
mies, who, it appears, at the next election, made a vigorous 
but unsuccessful attempt to prevent his return to the direction. 

Uppn other important questions which were agitated about 
this time, particularly those respecting the evening pf the trada 
of India, and the prevention of an illicit trade, it will not be 
disputed, by persons conversant with the subject, that Mr. 
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Grant s(an^tt9ii«ly and dioqiiently supported the tompany's 
rights, and rendared thota eminent service. 

Upon 6 question of equal moment, and peculiar delicacy, 
which &TSt came under discussion in 1797, highly afiecting 
the character of the directors, and thereby the vital interests 
of the company, the course pursued by Mr. Grant was as 
honourable to himself as it was beneficial to the body of which 
he formed a part. This question was the alleged abuse of 
the patronage of the court, an imputation to which it was 
subjected, by the daily appearance of advertisements in the 
public pi^rs, offering appointments to India for a valuable 
consideration. To prevent the appearance of such advertise- 
ments, the court, it was found, possessed no power, nor any 
means of compelling a disclosure of the parties who, there 
was reason to fear, were in some cases guilty of abusing the 
kindness of its members. Yet, restrained as they were by 
legal obstacles, fi:om either redressing or preventing the daily 
wrong done to their character, they judged it proper to nise 
every possible means for their own exoneration. In Septem- 
ber 1800, and in January 1801, the subject was warmly 
taken up ia the general court; and, upon the latter occasion 
in particidar, Mr. Grant, in an argumentative speech of some 
length, declared himself favourable to the prosecution of 
inquiry in every possible way, considering that ^^ the honour 
of the court, the satis&ction of the public, and the state of the 
subject, did require it." By the decision of a ballot, which 
followed this discussion, a majority of the proprietors of 
India Stock exonerated the court from suspicion, while the 
continuance and flagrancy of the grievance left the public 
mind unsetded upon the subject At length an opportunity 
was afforded, by some disclosures which were accidentally 
made in the House of Commons, in the course of the enquiry 
into the conduct of H. R. H. the Commander in Chie^ in 
1809, of effectually tracing the evil to its source. Mr. Grant, 
who had then a seat in the House, obtained the concurrence 
of the court of directors, and joined his brother director, 
Mr. George Smith, in a request that the House would ap- 
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8 CHARLES CRANl-, E6<S. 

point a select committee for the investigatton of thife sutiyect^ 
The results of that investigation, which were exculpiE^ry 
of the whole court, did not reflect more honour upon &e 
gentlemen who had sought it, than did the high tone of 
manly feeling and conscious purity with which it had been 
solicited. 

In April 1804 he was, for the first time, elected deputy- 
chairman of the court of directors ; the Hon. W. F. Elphin- 
stone being at the same time chosen to fill the chair, to which 
Mr. Grant succeeded in April 1805. From April 1806 to 
April 1807 he was out of the direction by rotation. Upon 
his return to the court .in April 1807, he was again elected 
deputy-chairman, his friend Edward Parry, Esq. being at tihe 
same time chosen chairman. This arrangement was continued 
from April 1807 to April 1809, when Mr. Grant was again 
chosen to fill the chair, which he held till April 1810. He 
was re-elected to it in April 1815, and filled it till April 1816, 
making altogether a period of six years, during which he held 
the office of chairman or deputy-chairman of the court. 
Those only who reflect upon the extent of the British terri- 
tories and interests in India, and the constitution of the India 
government at home, have it in their power to form an ade- 
quate conception of the variety, importance, and intricacy of 
the subjects which, in the course of such a protracted career 
of official duty, would occupy the mind and time of a gentle- 
man thus distinguished by the confidence of the court. An 
entire devotion of time and talents is, in general, not morie 
than sufficient for the discharge of the incumbent duties of 
either of these responsible situations. 

Upon Mr. Grant's elevation to the chair in 1804, he found 
the measures of Lord Wellesley's administration under review, 
of many of which, it may be here necessary to apprise the 
reader, Mr. Grant conscientiously disapproved. They had, 
indeed, been characterized by great prowess and gallantry in 
the field, and energy in the council ; but such splendid qua- 
lities, in Mir. Grant's judgment, could not atone for substantial 
wrong, and nothing less did he impute to some of the mea- 
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siires in question; nor did they appear to him to have been 
beneficial in their results, as ndther ivere they efiective to the 
pacification of India, for which they had been undertaken, nor 
did they improve the company's commerce and finances* The 
first of his lordship's military enterprises, the Mysore war,, 
was an exception ; this was a contest to which the British 
government had been provoked by the treachery of Tippoo 
Sultan, and his intrigues with the French. It was, therefore, 
as defensible in principle as prosperous in its issue. But the 
subsequent negociations with the nabobs of the Carnatic and 
of Oude^ (both of them old and faithful allies of the Britisli 
nation,) and the extinction by treaty of the former's power, 
and dismemberment of the territories of the latter, were mea- 
sures which, in Mr. Grant's judgment, were liable to strong 
objection. And the immediate confederacy of the Mahratta 
princes against the British power, as it appeared to be a 
natural consequence of the erroneous policy which had been 
pursued, so it was considered as calling for marked censure 
on those acts of aggression which had provoked it Such, at 
least, were the sentiments of Mr. Grant, who, with reference 
to the system of the foreign relations of the Company in 
India, as well as of those which are domestic, always professed 
himself a strict adherent to the plans and principles of his: 
friend and patron Lord Cornwallis, whom he held in the 
highest estimation. He partook of that nobleman's solicitude 
for the establishment of an empire in India, founded rather 
upon character (and particularly upon the reputation of moral 
and intellectual superiority) than upon force. " The character 
of this country," Mr. Grant observed in the House of Cotor 
mons, on .one of the discussions respecting Oude, "is its 
dearest possession, and I am convinced that character would 
be compromised, if the House should not, with a view to 
national honour and national justice, express its disapprobation 
of this transaction." 

In accordance with these views, he gave his support to a 
resolution, submitted to the House by the late Sir Philip 
Francis on the. 5th of April 1805, ^^ That to pursue schemes 
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of canquest) and extension of domitiion in India are measures 
rqingoanC to the wish, the honour, and the policy of this 
natbns" Upon this proposition Lord Castlereagh moved the 
pre^us question ; in reply to whom, Mr. Grant first folly 
vindicated the court of directors firom all participation in the 
political measures of Marquis Wellesley's government, and 
then voted in the minority with Sir Philip. << The true 
policy of the British government in India,'* observed Mr. 
Granl^ ^ b not to pursue conquest for the sake of eKtension 
of territory. This opiuion I have been led to adopt from ex- 
perience of the efiPect of the former Mahratta war, an event 
which has laid the foundation of aU the debts we have in* 
currad there. Admitting, therefore, what I consider to be due 
to the Marquis Wellesley, the credit of great ability and at>- 
tention to the affairs of the Company, I cannot withhold my 
sanction to the moticHi. So much has been done to render it 
doabtfttl whether we have not abandoned that principle, that 
it has beccnne necessary to give the world assurance that it 
AsSl in future be the guide of the British policy in India."' 
On this, as well as on other occasions, when the political re- 
lations of India were under consideration, Mr* Grant was ably 
supported by such other members of the court of directors 
as were in parliament^ and particularly by Mr. Hudleston, 
who had been many years in India. 

. The subject of Lord Wellesley's policy was agitated again 
in the following session, when Mr. Paul laid upon the table of 
the House of Commons several specific charges against that 
noUeman, and a propositicm for his impeachment Mr. Grants 
m a prdiminary debate upcm a motion for papers, again al- 
lowed that the system pursued by Lord Wellesley, was, as a 
military system, very splendid, and attended with many ad- 
vantages. ^^ But," added he, <^ I cannot think that a good 
system for tranquillizing India, the e£Pect of which has been 
to involve us in quarrels with all the native princes." Upon 
the subject of the Oude charge, he fully concurred with the 
promoters of the impeachment, while at the same time he most 
candidly opposed thjt^ printing and circulating of the charge^ 
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before tke papers were all produced. ^^ Feeling)" he observed, 
*^ this to be the fidr and candid way of proceeding, I will 
avow my opinion, because, having unfortunately had occasion 
to tske rather a prominent part in many of these questions, 
and seeing it likely to become my duty to do so again, I find 
my only support in the painful predicament in which so much 
collision with feelings and opinions of others places me, to be 
in the consciousness of honestly following the dictates of my- 
own mind." 

In the session of 1807, on a motion for papers relative to 
the conduct of the Britbh government towards the Pohgars, 
he traced the Vellore mutiny to the wish of the Mahomedans 
for the restoration of the sons of Tippoo Sultan to power, 
aiid not to any interference with the superstitions of the na- 
tives. Mr. Grant also successiully maintained the Company's 
rights, and defended their interest upon two important finan- 
cial questions: the first was the Compauy's claim upon the 
government : the second, their request to be allowed to issue 
bonds in preference to the creation of stock. 

In June 1808, the measure of deposing the nabobs of the 
Camatic came finally under discussicm in the House of 
Commons. Upon this occasion, Mr. Grant delivered his 
sentiments at great length, and entered into a review of the 
papers o^ the tabl^ which he concluded by declaring the de* 
poi^tion of the nabobs, and assumption of their power, to be 
acts of injustice ; and, with reference to the pretences employed 
to justify them, he gave it as hb decided opinion, ^^ that not 
only there was nothing like legal evidence of the offences im- 
puted to the last nabobs, but even no such presumption as 
sm individual or a nation could act upon with any r^ard to 
justice." 

In the revenue admiioistration of India, Mr. Grant sup- 
ported a system which vested with proprietory rights and pei*- 
sonal immuniities the native landholders and cultivators : a 
syst^a^i, of which it is almost sufficient commendation to say, 
tbf^t k originated under the paternal govemmeot of Iiord 
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Cornwallis, and is nearly the reverse of that followed by the 
Mahomedan governments. 

The interest which Mr. Grant took in the jurisprudence of 
India, always appeared to be proportioned to the influence 
which, in his opinion, the due administration of justice would 
have upon the moral and intellectual condition of the natives. 
Few members of the court of directors were better [qualified 
by personal observation to appreciate the difficulties which 
lay in the way of any considerable or rapid melioration in 
the state of a people, sunk as the natives of India are in their 
prejudices and habits, prejudices and habits as^ inveterate 
as they are odious, and riveted upon them by the ceaseless 
exertions of their superior orders or castes, to whom, for the 
most part, an undue homage, amounting to worship, is paid* 
But it was inconsistent with Mr. Grant's consciousness of the 
superiority and divine authority of Christianity to concede- 
either to Mahomedanism or to Hindooism an eternity of ex- 
istence. Hence, perhaps, a certain complacency, with which 
he regarded all attempts to engraft principles of British juris- 
prudence on the Asiatic stock ; and hence the decision and 
zeal which he evinced upon all questions connected with the 
superstitions or morals of India. 

The education of the Company's servants destined for 
India, and upon whom the executive government of the na- 
tives of that country must devolve, was of course an object of 
great moment with Mr. Grant, and the mode of it a question 
of vital importance. It has been publicly asserted to his 
honour, and we have reason to believe correctly, that the plan 
of the college at Haleybury, in Hertfordshire, originated with 
him. Most certain it iff, that upon all occasions, when the; 
conduct or government of that institution came under discus*>. 
sion before the body of the proprietors of India stock, he 
appeared as its advocate, and took a considerable part in every 
debate. The invidious imputations of some, that its design 
was merely to supplant a similar establishment previously 
form^ by Lord Wellesley, at Calcutta, he effectually rebut- 
ted, and by cogent reasonings justified the preference which 
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the Court gave to jEngland. According to the doctrine of 
Mr. Grant, a sincere and conscientious attachment to the 
Christian * faith, and a settled patriotism, ought to form a part 
of the character of every Englishman who should be allowed 
to bear rule in India ; and it will not be difficult to determine, 
by which of these establishments those objects are most likely 
to be obtained. 

The temporary defection of a part of the Madras army, 
under the administration of Sir George Barlow In 1809, fiur-^ 
nished an occasion for the exertion of Mr. Grant's energies^ 
whieh, . whatever may be the opinion of some persons on the 
great question then at issue, will probably be admitted by all, 
to have reflected honour upon him, as a man of distinguished 
abilities and invincible firmness ; and few, if any, will be dfs^ 
posed to doubt that his conduct on the occasion proceeded 
from a deep conviction that the course he took was such as a> 
sense of public duty prescribed to him. Opinions were, in- 
deed, at the time so divided ; authorities so respectable were 
to be found ranged upon each side of the argument; and the 
original question at issue, as well as those to which it gave 
rise, were of such vital importance, that it may be even now 
difficult to advert to the proceedings with unimpeachable im- 
partiality. Justice to the memory of this eminent statesman, 
however, demands that the attempt should be made. It will 
be recollected by most persons who are acquainted with India 
afiairs, that the event referred to had its origin in a measure! 
of needful economy in military equipment, which had been 
determined upon before the arrival of Sir George Barlow at 
Madras. The adoption and enforcement of that measure by 
him excited considerable and unjustifiable dissatisfiu^tion and 
opposition, and at length placed the commander in chief^ 

Lieutenant-General Hay Mac Dowal (who was not a member 

I 

* Of the many persons who, having proceeded to India with minds not fully 
made up on this subject, and who, in consequence thereof, afterwards virtually or 
actuaUy donformed to Hindoo superstitions, the case of Job Ckarriock^ who founded 
Calcutta, was the most remarkable. He married a young Hindoo, oS whom lio 
was passionately fond, and she made, a Hindoo of him, for'afWr her decease he 
tanuaUy tocrificed a cock fo her rnanes: 
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0f the council), in an attttnde of fonoml disaffection and evien 
defiance to the government. He unfortunate end of that 
officer (lost at sea in his return to Enrc^e) prevented his con* 
duct from undergoing, at home, predselj that species of in- 
vestigation which was suited to the case. But the strong and 
decisive measures which were adopted by the Madras govern- 
ment, with Sir George Barlow at its head, after the departure 
of Lieutenant-General Mac Dowal, for the prevention, and 
finally for the suppression of the mutiny, excited by the 
LieuteDant->GeneraFs parting address, published in a general 
order of the 28th January, 1809; particularly the proceed* 
»gs respecting Lieutenant-Colonel Boles and the other of- 
ficers concerned in the pubiication of the general order ; the 
^als of several officers, scmie of them of superiOT rank, for 
matiay ; ihe coisure passed upon some civil servants whose 
eonduct was disaj^roved by the government ; and, finally, the 
NBioval of Mr. Petrie firom the council, were all sutgects of 
Huich and warm discussion at the Indm House and in Pasrw 
Hament. In this discussion Mr. .Grant tocSs, a decided part, 
vindicating the measures of Sir George Barlow's administr»« 
tion, as well as his personal character, against all impi^ers. 
Ife uniformly maintained, that the measures of Sir George had 
been taken under circumstances of peculiar difficulty ; that 
Aej had been dictated by fidelity to the Company's interests ; 
Aat they were not stronger than the exigency of the occasicxi 
had required ; and that, therefore, they entitied him not to cen- 
sure, but to the marked approbation of his employers. ^^ He 
had," he observed in the House of Commons (FA. 21. 1811), 
" long been an attaitive observer of Sir George Barlow's con- 
duct, from the whole of which, during many years arduous 
service, he was convinced that Sir George had most eminent^ 
disdiarged the important duties reposed in him, and was en^ . 
titled to the high approbation of his country." In this 
opinion Mr. Grant certainly enjoyed the concurrence of a 
majority of the court of directors, and of the other authorkies 
ih England, as well as of Lord Minto, then governor-general 
of India. The papers relative to these proceedings which. 
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bear Mr. Grantf s nanie, as well as those m the preparation o£ 
which he was miiiisterially concerned as chairman of the court 
of directors, ai'e on record in the proceedings of parliament^ 
with all the documents connected with the subject. There 
they will remain for the information of the iiiture historian, 
and, probably, when every other actor in these proceedings 
shall have been removed frcnn this stage of existence, posterity 
will impartially determine as to the correctness of his opinions 
and conduct, and the validity of the arguments by which he 
defended them. 

The negociation between the court of directors and his 
Mf^sty's ministers for the renewal by charter of the Com* 
pany's cmnmercial privileges, which commenced in 1806^ 
when Mr. Grant was deputy chairman, called forth an extra^ 
ordinary display of the powers of his mind. This negociaticm 
brought under review almost every right which the Company 
possessed, and involved in its progress the discussion of every 
principle of colonial government applicable to the East Indies. 
To assist in an investigation so extensive^ Mr. Grant was pe** 
culiarly qualified, by the extent of his infinrmation, Ae sound*- 
ness of his judgment, and the laboriousness of his habits; and 
very important servicer were, no doubt, rendered by him to the 
Company. He took an active, and sometimes a prominent 
part in all the proceedings. He was elected by the eourt a 
member of the deputation appointed to ccmier with His Mn^ 
jesty's ministers ; was ^fitrusted witi^ the presentation of pe» 
titions to. parliament on the Company's account ; and in the 
House of Commons assertied and defended th^ rights, and 
maintained their pretensicms witb great ability. But while 
Mr. Grant thus supported the interests of the Company, he 
kept constantly in view the intellectual and morsl wants of 
India ; and in meeting these had to encounter difficulties aa 
unexpected as they were extraordinary, partly occasioned by 
the iears, and in some instances arising out of the most sur^ 
prising prgudices in &vour of the. Hindoo idolatry, whfeh 
weiie entertained by Europeans connected with India. Among 
those who appeared to cherish prejudices in favour of the 
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Hindpo idolatry, were the authors of several pamphlets.cir* 
culated at the time, particularly the writers of ooe, which bears 
the signature of a Bengal Officer ; and among those who pix)^ 
fessed to entertain fears for the permanence of the British 
power in India, were two respectable proprietors of India 
stock, (one of whom was afterwards a director), and who came 
forward avowedly to oppose missionary exertions, in pamphlets 
which bear their names. The one party maintained the purity 
of Asiatic morals, and the harmlessness of the Hindoo cha«- 
racter ; and the other, the danger of meddling with Hindoo 
prejudices* 

With a view to dispel the fears and remove the prejudices 
of the enemies to missionary efforts, many important docu* 
jnents were produced and laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, chiefly at the instance of Mr. Grant ; such as proofs 
of the prevalence of infanticide in different parts of India; of 
the impurities and atrocities of Juggemautt, and of the great 
extent of the worship of that idol ; of the habitual falsehood 
and dishonesty of the Hindoos ; and, on the other hand, of 
the long undisturbed existence of Christianity in some parts 
of India ; lastly, Mr. Grant's own tract, entitled, " Observa- 
tions on the General State of Society among the Asiatic Sub- 
jects of Great Britain with respect to Morals, and on the 
Means of improving it." This valuable paper was called for 
by the House of Commons, laid on its table, and ordered to 
.be printed for the use of the members, on the 5th of June, 
1813. It commences with a review of the British Territorial 
Administration in the East, from the first acquisition of terri- 
tory there. It then exhibits a true picture of the moral cha- 
racter of the Hindoos, supported and verified by a great body 
of evidence, extracted from the printed works of persons who 
had been in India; an examination of the causes of that cha- 
racter, which are traced in the religion or superstition of the 
people, as well as in their corrupt, unequal, and defective laws, 
and in the absurd prerogatives and duties of the native magis- 
tracy. In entering into the measures which Great Britain 
might adopt for the removal of these evils and the improve- 
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xdent of the state of society in India, Mr. Grant refers to the 
introduttion of our language as a circumstance arising almost 
necessarily out of our connection with India, and which ren*- 
dered extremely easy, if it did not carry along widi it, the 
introduction of much of OHr useful literature, and particularly 
our sacred Scriptures. Towards the last measure, with every 
more direct mesLns of improvement5 such as schools and mis- 
sions, he considered it incumbent on the court of directors to 
manifest at least a friendly aspect, and, with respect to educa- 
tion, a co-operation. Mr. Grant answers the several objections 
which had been made to interference with the religion of 
Hindostan ; and in conclusion makes the foUowjng powerful 
appeal to the British authorities in behalf of India : — 

" To test in the present state of things, or to detertnine 
that the situation of our Asiatic subjects, and our connection 
with them, are such as they ought to be .for all time to come, 
seems too daring a conclusion ; and if a change, a great change, 
be necessary, no reason can be assigned for its commencement 
at any future period, which will not equally, nay, more strongly 
recommend its commencement now. To say, that things may 
be left to their own course, or that our European settlements 
may prove a sufficient nursery of moral and religious instruc- 
tion for the natives, will be, in eflFect, to declare, that there 
shall be no alteration, at least ho effectual and safe one. 

" The Mohammedans, living for centuries intermixed in 
great numbers with the Hindoos, produced no radical change 
in their character ; not merely because they rendered them- 
selves disagreeable to their subjects, but because they left those 
subjects, during that whole period, as uninstructed in essential 
points as they found them. We are called to imitate the 
Roman conquerors, who civilized and improved the nations 
whom they subdued ; and we are called to this, not only by 
the obvious wisdom which directed their policy, but by local 
circumstances, as well as by sounder principles and higher 
motives than they possessed. The examples, also, of modern 
European nations pass in review before us. We are the^ 
fourth of those who have possessed an Indian empire. That^ 
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of the Portuguese, though acqiihied by romantic bravery, was 
unsystematic and rapacious ; the short one of the French was 
the meteor of a vain ambition ; the Dutch acted upon the 
principles of a selfish commercial policy ; and these, under 
which they apparently flourished for a time, have been the 
jcause of their decliae and fell. None of these nations sought 
to establish themselves in the aflections of their acquired sub- 
jeiets^ or to assimilate thetn to thdir manners; and those sub- 
jects, far from supporting them, rejoiced in their defeat t some 
attempts they made to instruct the natives, which had their 
lise ; but sordid views overwhelmed their effects. It remains 
fdc us to show how we shall be distinguished from these 
nations in the history of mankind : whether conquest shall 
have been in oiu: hands the means, not merely of displaying a 
government unequalled in India for . administrative justice^ 
ikindness, and moderation, not merely of increasing the security^ 
of the subject and prosperity of the country, but of advancing 
social happiness, of meliorating the moral state of men, and 
of extending a superior light farther than the Roman eagle 
ever flew. 

" If thj? novelty, the impracticability, the danger of the 
proposed scheme, be urged against it, these objections cannot 
sdl be consistent ; and the last, which is the only one that, 
could have weight, presupposes success. In success would lie 
pur safety, not pur danger. Our danger must lie in pursuing, 
from ungenerous ends, ^ course contracted ^nd illiberal ; but 
in^ following an opposite course^ in communicating light, 
knowledge, and improvement, we shall obey the dictates of 
duty, of philanthropy, and of policy ; we shall take the most 
rational means to remove inherent great disorders, to attach 
the Hindoo people to ourselves, to ensure the safety of our 
possessions, to enhance continually their value to us, to raise- 
at fair and durable monument to the glory of this country, 
and to increase the happiness pf the human race." i 

On the 23d July, 1813, the Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. III. 
c. 155. commonly called the Charter Act, obtained the r^al 
assent. It is well known that this statute, the fruit of much 
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aud laborious discussion, efiected some considerable changes 
in the East India Co.mpany's commercial privileges, in which 
Mr. Grant could not concur ; but, on the other hand, it con* 
tained three important- modifications of the law, which were 
in perfect accordance with the sentiments and reasoning above 
detailed, and the attainment of which, there carv be no.doubt| 
ought in justice to be ascribed, in a considerable d^ree, to 
his zeal and exertions. 

The first of these was an augmentation of the ecclesiasticid 
establishment of British India, and the institution of a bishop's 
see at Calcutta ; the second, the privilege granted to European 
teachers of Christian morals, or missionaries, of enjoying a 
regulated access to the natives of India; and the last, the an- 
nual appropriation of the sum of one lack of rupees for the 
general promotion of education among them. These results 
i^pear to have been the fruit of a series of wise, persevering^ 
and pious exertions, made by Mr. Charles Grant, with ft 
view to promote and secure the highest honour and truest in- 
terests of Great Britain in India, xnz, the consolidation of her 
empire there, by the improvemdjat of the intellectual and moral 
character of her subjects. 

The only parliamentary measures of a date subsequent to thir 
passing of the Charter Act to which we shall advert, in eonse* 
quence of the part Mr. Grant took in them, are, the India Cifr 
cuitous Trade Bill, which passed in December, 1813, and the 
proposal to lay open the China trade, in 1 82(H 1821. From the 
former a clause allowing the Canaries, the Cape de Verd Islands* 
and the Island of Madeira, to be used as ports of refireshment, 
was at his instance struck out, in order that those places 
might not be made de^iots of India goods to the prejudice of 
the Company. And Mr. Grant's exertions, in 1820 and 1821, 
for the defence of the Company's interests in their China trad^ 
were incessant, and their issue successfuL He had retired 
from the House of Commons, on account of his advancing 
age, in 1819. He was nevertheless examin^, at his own 
request, upon the subject, before the Lords' committees, on 
the 6th and 13th July, 1820, and 26th February and 5tli 
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March, 1821, arid before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the l^th and 17th April, 1821. The testimony 
which he gave upon these occasions was of considerable im- 
portance to the Company's interests ; and it was supported 
by documents collected and prepared by himself, or under his 
immediate superintendance. So completely did Mr. Grant's 
evidence, and that of other meml^ers of the court who were 
examined before the committee, rebut the allegations of the 
petitioners against the Company, that it is well known no 
report was made by the committee in the first session ; and it 
is equally certain that to this moment the projected innovation 
on the China trade remains unaccomplished ; while the histo- 
rical narratives and able calculations which he presented to 
parliament, stand uncontradicted upon its records, for the 
future refutation of any erroneous allegations which may be 
made by parties opposed to the Company in this branch of 
their traffic. . . 

Mr. Grant's correspondence and intercourse were unusually 
extensive, and with persons of the first rank and consideration. 
Upon almost all occasions he received the fullest proofe of pub- 
lic as well as of private confidence, and upon many, expressions 
of -unusual respect. The opinion of Lord Cornwallis respecting 
him, at an early period of his public life, has been already 
adverted to. It is also generally understood tliat Lord Mel- 
ville, while president of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, not only recommended him to the choice of 
the proprietors of India stock, but afterwards invited him to 
become a member of the Bengal council, which he dedined, 
from motives the most disinterested and patriotic. The pro- 
prietors of India stock have themselves given him some 
tokens of their special favour. Very soon after they had placed 
him in the direction, they suspended one of their own bye- 
laws, to enable him to retain a commercial establishment 
which he had formed in India. In April, 1807, they placed 
him in the direction by a very unusual majority of votes, 
Mr. Grant's name standing at the head of a list of twelve can- 
didates, with 1523 votes out of a proprietary of less than 1906 
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persons : and since his decease, viz. on the 17th instant, they 
have resolved to commemorate his distinguished services, by 
die erection of a monument at the Company's expence, in St. 
George's church, Bloomsbury. 

The House of Commons, in which he sat for about seven- 
teen years, viz. from 1802 to 1819, (being two years for the 
town, ajid fifteen for the county, of Inverness,) repeatedly 
elected him on committees, some of which were not connected 
with India affairs. He was appointed by act of parliament 
.(37Geo. IIL c.34. s.6.) one of the commissioners for the 
issue of exchequer bills, and in 1818 was elected chairman of 
those commissioners. He was also included in the commis- 
sion for the appropriation of the sum of 1,000,000/. sterling 
granted by parliament for the erection of new churches. 

Amidst the multiplicity of his occupations, his parliament* 
ary constituents and his native country enjoyed a large share 
of his anxious attention. At the date of his election to a seat 
in parliament, the Highlands of Scotland were, as r^^rds 
the means of internal communication, in a state of almost 
primitive destitution. Adequately to supply these deficien- 
cies, in a country so poor, so extensive, so thinly peopled, 
and abounding with physical obstacles, was an undertaking 
too gigantic for the efforts of local combination. Such being 
the undeniable conditicm of the Highlands, government re- 
.solved to undertake various magnificent works, which, now 
jn a state of completion, add greatly to the convenience and 
' welfare of the country. The Caledonian Canal was the first 
which was commenced. The original conception of this navi- 
gation was of very early date; but Mr. Grant, though he did 
4aot originate it, stood forth at once as its indefatigable pro- 
moter : and to his ceaseless importunities to government, and 
his devoted services as a commissioner, the comitry, perhaps, 
mainly owes it that the progress of this noble work was not, 
in times of national danger and difiiculty, delayed, or com- 
pletely frustrated. Afler twenty years of. anxious labour, 
•Mr. Grant had the satisfaction, in one of his latest visits to 
^ Highlands; of superintending in person the formal opening 
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*>of this navigation. The act for cutting the Caledonian Canal 
was followed by another for the formation of Highland roads 
Bnd bridges. Mr. Grant, it is understood, was among the first 
projectors of this measure, and^ for a period of twenty years, he 
strenuously exerted himself to advance it. The completion of 
the plan embraced the formation of fourteen hundred bridges, 
and above a thousand of the finest roads in Scotland. These 
works have been accomplished by an expenditure of above a 
million sterling. Among other measures of local improvement 
in his native country, in which Mr. Grant co-operated, one of 
the latest efibrts of his public life, was the promotion of the 
act for building and endowing fifty neyf churches in the ex^ 
|:ensive parishes of the Highlands. The establishments formed 
of late years in Edinburgh and in Inverness for the extension 
of education in the Highlands, which, by means of 1 50 schools 
supported by them, have done much to disperse the moral 
darkness of the remote parts of Scotland, constantly found 
in him a warm and efficient fiiend. Mr. Grant was also 
among the first to introduce Sunday-schools into that quarter. 
Two of those he supported by giving salaries to the teachers 
at his own private expence, which he .continued to do during 
the last twenty years of his life. 

Among^ many private testimonies to his worth, it may be 
sufficient to^ refer to two, being those of political opponents. 
The late Sir I^ilip Francis, at the close of a debate on India 
affiiirs, in which he^bad been decidedly opposed to Mr. Grant, 
declared^ that no man in England had a higher opinion of 
his moral character than he had. ^^ Upon the facts in ques- 
tion," Sir Philip added, ^ there cannot be a more competent 
witness, nor any human evidence less to be suspected.'* An- 
other opponent, Mr. Scott Waring, declared, that Mr. Grant 
was *^ incapable of asserting what he did not believe to be 
true, or of delivering his sentiments on a subject which he 
did not understand." 

Although Mr. Grant ever eonsidered the affidrs of India 
as his peculiar province, and as a sufficient occupation for 
his mind, he allowed himself to have some other public en^ 
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gagements; but chiefly in connection with religious or be>- 
nevolent subjects. He appears to have been for many years 
a director of the South Sea Company. He was a member 
of the Society in London for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
as well as of another sodety of the same name, connected 
exclusively with the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, He 
was elected a vice-president of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, upon its institution, in I8O49 »nd was at different 
subsequent periods chosen vice-president of the 31oomsbary 
and North-^ast London Auxiliary Societies.* He was also 
connected with the Churph Missionary Society. To many 
other associations of a religious or charitable description, he 
larded the sanction of his name, and the aid pf his pontriir 
batipn* 

* The following honourable resolution, passed unaniqiously by tbe committee 
of the British and foreign Bible Society, Nov. 17, 1823, on the intelligence of 
ilii lamented deat^, wiH show how highly and justly bis value was estimaled by 
tbat reqsectable institution. 

'< With feelings of the deepest interest, the committee have listened to the 
mdciidioly inteUlgenee of Che de»tfa of Charles Grant; Esq., one fil the Tioe> 
presidents of this society; — ^d while they desire to express their heartfelt 
sympathy with his afflicted family, they feel it incumbent on them to record their 
sense of the eminent services he was enabled to render, not only to this society, 
but to the cause of religion throiigfaoiit the world. In tbis cause, during the loqg 
period of ^half a cei^tury, be laboured with unwearied zeal ; and his active and 
pei-a^r^ring exer^ons, proceeding from Christian prippple, and directed by talents 
fii the highest order, and by a judgment singularly enlightened, profound, and 
penetmting, lyere productive of the most bene^cial e£Pects. Closely connected 99 
he was, from earlv life, with British India, its spiritual interests lay peculiarly 
near his heart, and his efforts to promote th^m only ceased at the moment when 
he was ca^ed t0 bi$ eternal ii^wardp Xt pleased Divine Providence to honour 
him with numerous opporti^nities of extensive usefulness in that quarter of the 
globe ; and those opportunities he both eagerly embraced, and successfully im- 
pro7ed* In particular, he was greatly inst^un^nl^ in promoting and protecting 
those beneficent institutions for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures, which 
sprang up in India itself and which have so copiously enriched our Asiatic do- 
minions with the treasures of Divine Triidi. Severely as his Igss will be felt by 
this and everv other society which has fior its object the glory of God or the hap- 
piness of man, to British India it might be deemed almost irreparable, were it 
not for the persuasion that the gr^aat ^ause to which he deroted the unceasing 
labours of his life, jsnd ^ poyirerful faculties pf his ^lind, was emphatically 
the cause of Him who has ^e l^ejBJts of all men in his hands. It is the hope and 
earnest prayer of the committee, ^lai ]H© may gracioMsly raise up, in the place of 
this venerated individual, other instruments, possessing the rare endowments and 
the large and liberal views by which he was distinguished, an4 equalljjr dispose4 
^fj$h him to consecrate them all to their Saviour s service, 
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.' In the service of the oppressed Africans hejokiedhisfiiendi 
Mr, Wilberforce, in 1^807, as a member of the temporary 
committee of gentlemen then associated ivith a view to the 
establishment of the African Inatitation. To their labours 
and^^ciency he essentially contributed, and was afterwards 
chosen one of the directors. 

The eminent qualifications of Mr. Grant, as a statesman and 
a man occupied in public affairs, must have been sufficiently 
apparent to every reader of this m^fnoir. It may not, how- 
lever, be improper to observe, that as a public speaker, he 
com/tianded attention in debate by an erect, majestic, and, 
in the latter yearis of his life, venerable figure, by a voice 4eep 
and sonorous, an enunciation clear and deliberate, and above 
all, by arguments perspicuous and convincing. He accus- 
tomed himself to deliver his sentiments with gravity, and' ap- 
peared to expect the same temper in his auditory. His 
style in writing corresponded with that of his eloquence. 
Cautious and deliberate in the examination of his authorities, 
his references to written or printed documents were genially 
unanswerable. As a friend, he was ardent and constant. In no 
part of his conduct was the firmness of his mind more appsi- 
rent than in the inviolability of his friendships. To the numer- 
ous individuals who enjoyed his patronage, he was always 
accessible, and frank in his communications ; and his kind- 
ness to them rarely terminated with si single instance. As a 
philanthropist, aiid more especially as a Christiap, Mr. Grant 
is entitled to the praise of eminent consistency and zeal. The 
decision of his character respecting religion enabled him often 
to surmount such opposition to his benevolent projects as 
would have overturned the purposes of many other men. 
But Mr. Grant, to the last moment of his life, retained, and 
illustrated in his conduct, the religious principle$ and phUan- 
thropical views which he had imbibed in India* 

Tlie great subjects of Christian benevolence were ever pre^ 
sent to his understanding, and near his he^rt, and appeared 
to have a powerful influence upon his actions, leading \iva\ 
\x^ the prosecution of his multifarious occupations tQ travel 
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in paths into which the ordinary details of business would 
never have led him. Under some aspect or other they were 
almost constantly before him, and are believed to have occu-« 
pied his close attention within a few days, and probably 
within a few hours, of his decease ; which took place at his 
house in Russell-square, on the 3 1st of October, 1823. 
' Such was Mr. Grant ; a man of extraordinary natural en- 
dowments, employing his great powers to the best of pur- 
poses ; a man, of whom it may be truly said, that, while he 
was laborious in the . ai&urs of this life, ^^ all his serious 
thoughts had rest in heaven." 

We have spoken«a the preceding sketch generally of his 
eminent piety ; ,but we should not satisfy our own feelings, or 
do justice to the character of this excellent man, if we did 
not add a more distinct and specific reference to that import* 
ant part of the subject ; and we are happy to be able to do 
80 in the language of the clergyman, whose ministrations he 
was in the habit of attending ; and whose testimony is amply 
borne out by the suffrages of all who had the opportunity of 
witnessing Mn Grant's habitual conduct. The Reverend 
Daniel Wilson, of St. John's, Bedford Row, in a sermon 
preached by him on the occasion of Mr. Grant's death, thus 
depicts the character c^his revered friend : — 
. ** This distinguished person, in point of natural endow** 
ments, was highly gifted. He had a vigorous understand-* 
ing, a ckar and sound judgment, a sagacity and penetration, 
particularly in the discernment of character, which were 
seldom deceived or eluded, a singular faculty of patient, im-» 
partial, and comprehensive investigation, an activity of spirit, 
and a power of continued and persevering application, which 
difiiculties coiild not damp, nor labour exhaust. These qua-* 
iities, united with quick sensibility of feeling, delicacy of sen- 
timent, and a strong sense of moral rectitude, constituted, 
even independeptly of religion, that which is generally under* 
j^toodhy the tevm greatness of character. 
. "It was not, however, the possession, but the direction 
and the improvement of these endowments and qualifications; 
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it was the use which he made of his powers and faculties; it 
was the sincere and honest dedication of every talent and ac- 
quirement to the service and glory of God^ which constituted 
him^ in the proper s^lse of the term, a Christian. He did 
not, indeed, learn this lesson easily, or at small cost. At an 
early stage of his Indian career, it pleased God to visit him 
with A succession of l^evere domestic afflictions, painfully 
illustrative of the vanity of human hppes, the ptrecarious*- 
ness of earthly enjoyments, and the awfiil nearness of the 
things which are unseen and eternal. He was in circum* 
stances very unfavourable to religious instruction and im- 
pipvanent; heathenism and false religion prevailing all 
around ; the partial intermixture of Christianity which ex** 
ifited, possessing littie of that Divine religion beyond the 
name ; bis situation ill allowing of seclusion from worldly oc-> 
cupatkm and society. Yet that season o^ heavy calamity ws^ 
blessed to his mind. It led him to the pdly true source 
of felicity. He derived, on this occasion, much useful spi* 
ritual counsel from a friend, who afterwards became his near 
connection, and who was himself the friend and disqiple of 
the celebrated missionary Schwarts^ Thus, in a soil pre- 
pared by the means of grief and trouble, it pleased God that 
the good seed should be sown ; it was subsequentiy cherished 
amidst the silence and comparative solitude of one of tiie re^ 
moter stations in our Indian dominions ; . and it produced 
blessed fruit to the praise and glory of God. 

" The deep persuasion of the importance of religion which 
now possessed itself of his whole soul, did not slacken his at-« 
tention to his proper duties. On the contrary, he laboured, 
if possible, only the more abundantiy. A new principle of ac^* 
tion governed him ; a profound and abiding sense of his obliga-^ 
lion as a Christian; a gratefiil and affecting remembrance of 
the mercies of God in Jesus Christ ; a solemn and exciting an-^ 
ticipatioa of the awful account which he roust one day give of 
the talents committed to his charge. He now sought to 
please, not men, but Grod, the judge of all. Let it not, how^p 
#ver, be thought that these, his jgood deeds, formed, in »ny 
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dogree, the ground of his hc^s before God. His reliance 
was on the meritorious cross and the mediation of Christ. It 
was, indeed, a remarkablq feature of his character, through 
his whole life, that, whQe no man entertained a stronger 
sense of the obligation of duty as such, or more assiduously 
strove to discharge with fidelity the trusts reposed in him ; 
none ever avoided more carefully the ascription of merit to his 
own good works, or watched with more jealousy against the 
delusions of that self-righteousness to which the human heart 
is so lamentably prone, and which is apt to mingle with^ and 
tambh, even the graces of the most confirmed Christian. 

^^ I will proceed to notice some few of those virtues and 
graces by which the strength of his Christian principles was 
most fiiUy developed. 

^^ And here I must, in the first pl^e, mention his remark- 
able ttprightness. As a public fiinctionary, placed in situations 
of great trust and responsibility, ^ an excellent spirit was in 
him;' and against him, as against Daniel, the gainsayer 
* could find none occasion nor fault, forasmuch as he Was 
&ithful.' His first rise in India, as I have already intimated, 
at a comparatively early period of life, was owing to the sig- 
nal example of probity which he exhibited under circum* 
stances of peculiar diiSiculty, and at a time when the gene* 
ral practice of our Indian administration had not yet attained 
that remarkable purity by which it appears now to be distin* 
guished. This honourable characteristic he retained through 
life." 

Mr. Wilson goes on to notice his scrupulous and un- 
bending love of justice; his indefatigable diligence and ac- 
tivity ; and his remarkable purity, elevation, and sensibility 
of spirit, refined and exalted by religion ; which, though be 
was necessarily much engaged in the tumults of secular life, 
kept him far remote from its low chicanery, its bitter tem« 
pers, and its unholy passions. Mr. Wilson most justiy spe- 
cifies that distmguishing feature of his character — his oon<* 
sistency. He preserved through life a most exemplary unity 
and harmony throughout his whole deportment. 
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: " The springs of this consistency," remarks Mr. Wilsotl, 
** must be sought in the nature of the motives that actuated 
him. Religion was with him not a matter of fancy or spe- 
culation, not an ill-directed zeal, not a spirit of party, or 
of controversy; but the steady, quiet, unostentatious devo- 
tion of the heart and life to God, resting in a deep conscious- 
ness of the fallen and lost condition of human nature, and 
animated by a lively faith in that glorious victory which has 
vanquished death, and brought to light life and immortality." 
. We cannot refrain from quoting a considerable portioa of 
the remainder of Mr. Wilson's description, and the more 
BOj . because it exhibits this excellent and eminent man in an 
ijispect in which his example is of the greatest value to persons 
like himself, immersed in the ordinary duties of life, but de- 
sirpqs of living " in the world as not of the world." Mr. 
Wilson thus proceeds : — 

" I am hence led to mention the remarkable spiritualitt/ 
of mind which fee maintained amidst a course of severe secu- 
lar occupation. The apostle has told us what is the real talis- 
man of a Christian's life: * For ye are dead, and your life 
is hid with Christ in God.' Our lamented friend felt him- 
self to be a stranger and a pilgrim in this mortal state ; 
Jhe was seeking a better country. His scene of service was 
on earth; but his heart, like his treasure, was in heaven. It 
was scarcely possible to be admitted to any intercourse with 
him, and not to be struck widi his heavenly-mindedness. He 
freely lent himself, as his duties prescribed, to the affairs 
and the communications of the world; yet it was with a 
chastised spirit, and under a prevalent recollection of hea- 
venly and everlasting things. And if it be asked by what 
m^ans such a frame and temper of mind were preserved in 
fhe midst of a life so long and toilsome, I answer, that it was, 
Ainder .the Divine blessing, by the habitual cultivation of com- 
munion with the Father of spirits. He was much in prayer, 
in devout readmg, and in meditation. The Bible was his 
daily study; and the time; allowed to his stated devotional 
exercises he MTOuld never, under the impulse of any exigency^ 
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tnaterially abridge. He has been known to press the im«^ 
portance and advantage of these observances with peculiar 
earnestness on those, who, like himself, were of necessity 
deeply engaged in worldly business ; observing, that such » 
practice, instead of hindering the due performance of Iheir 
proper duties, Would, like the pulse given to the Jewish 
captives (Daniel i. 8 — 16.)j prove the best incitement to ex- 
ertion, and truest source of success. 

^^ Above all, he was attentive to the duty of hallowing the 
Sabbath. It may be observed, that by a carefcd perform- 
ance of this duty, he had, at an early period of his religious 
career, displeased, and even in some degree alienated, in* 
fluential persons, in whose esteem he held a high place ; but 
to the end of life, he maintained the same honourable singu- 
larity. Nor had he on the whole, reason, even in a worldly 
view, to repent it. The declaration of the admirable Sii* 
Matthew Hale, who was accustomed to say of himself, that 
he always found the week prosper in proportion as he had 
improved the previous Sabbath, was frequently in our de^ 
parted friend's mouth ; and probably he could have verified 
it from his personal experience. He kept the day holy, not 
by. passing through a mere routine of formsl, but by paying a 
serious attention to its duties, both in the closet and in the 
sanctuary ; by not doing his own pleasure upon it, - but 
esteeming it a delight, — the holy of the Lord, — honourable; 
by considering it as a season set apart for God's peculiar hon 
nour and service. 

** The accompaniment and the crown of all the other graces 
which I have noticed, was his humility. On this low and safe 
foundation was erected the superstructure of a holy life. In 
his own eyes he was ever lowest. He felt the extreme de- 
pravity of our nature ; bewailed with deep sorrow the imperfec- 
tions of his best actions ; and placed his whole dependence for 
salvation, not on his own works or deserts, but on the perfect 
merits, most precious sacrifice, and all-prevailing intercession, 
of the Son of God. This humility, united with a strong 
«ense of the superiority of practical above speculative reiigiwa 
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kept him at the utmost distance from excess in questions of 
doctrine. Repentance, faith, love, obedience, with all those 
mighty and important truths on which they rest, these were 
the matters about which he princijpally exercised himself. 
Thits self-abased before 6od^ he was in a high degree hum- 
ble, modest, unassuming, in the society of men. In those 
scenes of business where his influence and his ascendency of 
character were the most undisputed, no tinge of arrogance 
or ostentation was discernible in his acts or his deportment* 
He freely consulted the opinions of judicious friends; listened 
with readiness to advice, and with courtesy to objection : and, 
content to achieve great, and good, and difficult undertakings, 
cheerfully left to others the credit and the reward. 

*^ I wiQ only add that which attested the sincerity of his 
character, and without which all the rest might, perhaps^ 
have been doubtful — an evident advance and gr&mih in grace^ 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Through all the hurry and the multiplied distractions of a 
very active public life, he not only appeared to preserve his 
&ith unshaken, his love to God and man unabated, and his 
high purity and integrity of conduct unimpaired ; but he grew 
in every visible branch of real holiness, in victory over his 
passions, in watchfulness against every evil tendency, in mild- 
ness, tenderness, and forbearance towards all with whom he 
had intercourse, in humble submission to the Divine will, in 
unaffected seriousness and spirituality of mind and demean-^ 
our, in the deep solemnity of his devotional observances, m 
the habit of a calm, earnest, and contemplative anticipation 
of his last hour, and of the world to come. I do not re- 
present him as a perfect character: there is none good 
but one. He had, doubtless, his measure of faults or foi- 
bles, and he inherited, in common with us all, a nature prone 
to evil, and very far gone from original righteousness. But 
the grace of God does not fiiil those who seek it diligently, ho- 
nestly, and in the use of the appointed means. The influence ' 
of the holy principles which, by the Divine blessing, he had 
embraced in early life, still more and more increased as be 
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advanced in years. A sincere disciple of Christ, his spirit 
seemed more and more conformed to the mind of his hea- 
venly Master. His path grew progressively brighter as be 
proceeded ;. till at length all seemed ripe for the perfect day. 

^^ And it pleased God that that day broke miawares. 
Buring his whole life, he had risen to the fall measure of 
the demands of his station. The spring of all his influence, 
as I have already remarked, was the aptual discharge, in the 
very best manner, of the duties and functions assigned to 
him. He was ever * diligent in business, fervent in Spirit* 
serving the Lord.' And in this honourable position he stood* 
when the last messenger arrested him as in a moment. In the 
midst of his labours, with a heart full of zeal for the diffusion 
of the knowledge of Christ, with his lips uttering sentiments 
relative to his &vourite object, the spiritual wel&re of India, 
without any lingering or protracted disease, by a release as 
pladid as that of an infant, he fell asleep in the Lord. 
* Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end 
of that man is peace.' '* 
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LORD ERSKINE; 

BARON ER8KINE, OF RESTORMEL CASTLE, IN THE DUCHY OW 
CORNWALL ; KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE 



A. COUNTRY governed by law," was a wise and compre- 
hensive definition of ^^ a free country." In such a country^i 
forensic oratory must ever maintain a distinguished rank, 
among her intellectual attainments. Lord Erskine was one 
of the most powerful advocates that the bar of England ever 
possessed; and history will record that the most valuable 
privileges of which Englishmen can boast, — the Liberty ob 
THE Press, and the Trial by Jury, — are deeply indebted 
for extension and security to the magical effects of his ex- 
traordinary eloquence. 

Thomas Erskine was the third and youngest son of Henry 
David Erskine, tenth Earl of Buchan, in Scotland ; the repre- 
sentative of a family, which, in the ancient times of the 
Scottish ' monarchy, filled the highest situations of public 
trust, as privy counsellors and ambassadors, as guardians 
during minority, and as lord high treasurers and regents of 
the kingdom of Scotland. The second son, the Hon. Henry 
Erskine, long the grace and ornament of society in Edin- 
burgh, and of the Scottish bar, died about eight years ago. 
Mr. Erskine's father left his eldest son, the present Lord Bu- 
chan, with an encumbered estate; on which* he had to support 
himself, and to complete the education of his two brothers ; 
and, we believe, they both owed much to his exertions in their 
behalf. It has been said, that Lord Buchan's net income, 
although at present considerably increased by economy and 
good management, was originally not more than 150/. 
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Thd liig}i]y-gifted subject of this memoir ^as born about 
1750; and was educated partly at the High School,. Edinw 
burgh, and partly at the University of St. Andrew's. At the- 
age of fourteen, the contracted means of his family renderings 
it necessary that he should choose some active pr'ofesstion, he 
embarked at Ldith on bo^rd a king's ship, as midshipman,' 
witl> the late Sir John Lindsej', thfe nephew of the first Eart 
of 'Mansfield; and it is a singular cirounistance, that he did- 
not revisit his native country until a few years before his deaths' 
He never had the commission of lieutenant, btit acted for^ 
some time in that capacity by the appointment of his captain*: 
His reason for quitting the navy is said to have been the 
slender chance of obtaining promotion ; and as he had served' 
as an acting lieutenant only in consequence of the frlendshif^' 
of his commander, he was unwilling, after having been ho-*' 
noured with such a distinction, to return to sea in the itiferiof^ 
capacity of midshipman. 

On quitting the naval service, he entered the army, as an 
ensign in the royals, or first regiment of foot. This was in 
the'year J 768. 

On the 29th of March) 2770, he married Frances, daughter 
of Daniel Moore, Esq., M. P. for Marlow. 

Soon after his marriage, he went with his regiment to 
Minorca, in which island he spent three years ; aod continued 
in the iservice about six. 

' During the period Mr. Erskine served in the army, he ac* 
qiifa-ed cojasiderable reputation for the acuteness and versatility 
of his talents in conversation. Mr. Boswell, who met him 
about this time in a mixed company in London, says, in his 
Memoirs of Dr, Johnson, that he waa accustomed to talk 
^^ with a vivicity, fluqicy, and precision so uncommon, that 
he attracted particular attention ;" and mentions the delight 
which the doctor had himself felt from his ability, while dis- 
ensiling some temporary topic, which at that time happened 
to be an interresting question of dispute in the circles of the 
metropolis, 
r- VOL. ix. ' B : 
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Wb^bu' ^ (Son$€iou3n0ss of thes0 |^oiVer% or tbe sag- 
g^tipns of l^ friendS) or the embarrassments, of a scwtitjr 
iiiCQmii^ fim invito him tp make preparations fot the study 
of tb^ law» it is difficult now to determine. It has, hotirever» 
bj^n saM, that Mr. Erskine h^ no merit whatever in em- 
banking in so WW and arduous jei profe^sioii ; but that^ fdker 
the death 0^ bid father, it was literally forced upoA him by 
the in^poxlunilies of his mother (a lady of uncommon ac«« 
qniremenls and singular penetration )» and that the hope €»f 
siii^c^edijQg in it was fortified and kept alive» against his own 
pr^pQSsessioi\S| by her counsel and persuasicms, 

Mr. Etskind was about twenty-«ix when he commenced bis 
course of l^g^ atifdyt He entered as a feUow^commoner of 
TiMty Coll^y Cambridge^ in the year 1-777; and, at the 
same time, insert^ his name as a student on the books ^ 
IfinjC^Ip's-Inn. One. of his college declamations is still esitaat ; 
as it was delivered in Trinity College Chapel. The the^ 
was the revolttticHi of 168$. It gaihed the first prbe, and 
w^ an earnest of his fiiture emineiice. An ode, written hf 
Mr. Erskine about this time^ in imitation of Gra/a Baed^ is 
iiisp worlhy of notice^ as a 8^rtit;c$ production of his fancy. 
It originated in a iutmorous occurrence* The autluMr kaA 
b^n disappointed by his barber, who neglected his usual 
ilttendance upon him, md thereby prevented him from dining 
in the college hall. In the moment of disappointment, husbi 
ge^*, and impatience he pours f<>rth a malediction against the 
whole rac0 of hair-dressers : with a denunciaticm, propheti^ 
. of the present taste for cropping, and uupowdered hair, . 

It was not for any academical purpose that Mr. Erskixis 
entered the university. His object in doing $o was merdif 
to obtain a degree, tq^ which he was entitled as thist son of a 
Aoblfeman, ^d by which he saviqd two yeajrs in his pas;s»ag^ i^ 
the. ban H^ education had been ftfevioui^ly cqmjdeti^ ip 
Scotland. His &^r, . one of thfi most afscompiisbed mcsi <^ 
his time, had. umfqrmjy felt an extraordinary soUcitud^, ai$ tg 
the education of his children ; and actually remov^ g^onji kif 
family^ estate for the purpc^ of residing at St. <^|idrew's, 
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iriMre he continued many years. 'During Ibis UfMy he pro* 
VUTsiA for them a private tutor^ one of the most degant 
sdiolars of that part of the island, to assist their progress at 
tSie school and imiversity. Mr. Erskine always pursued the 
Hiudy. oi the belles lettres with uiiretnitting ank>ur» and had 
the adfantage of imbibing fiom the most eminent persona of 
ijbe d«y» that various and extended knowledge which can 
never be derived fronf books, or solitary application. 

In order to acquire a neciessary ins^t into the technical 
panbi ci his futore piofessiony he was persnadei^ by the juv 
didoi;is counsels of his firieiids, to enter as a pupil into the 
oflbe of Mr* Butler, then an eminent special pleader. 

Diirii^ this period of his life, Mr. Erskine experienoed all 
the difficulties aricdng out of a very limited income. He had 
already been married about seven years, had a fiunily, otkI; 
WM obliged to adhere to a most rigkl frugality. The pert 
«i9tilinied by the late Mrs. Erskine, before the cloud that 
QVtsrbung their first entrance into* life was dissipated, was 
highly honourable to her feelings. She accbmpanied her 
bHihand to Minorca; followed his fortunes wth dieerfiiL 
constancy; and while he was engaged in the pursuits of m 
most hdiorious profession, never suffiMred any plessuret . or* 
amusement to interrupt her in the assiduous discharged her 
domestic dnties. The a£focdon entertained by her husband 
fiir Ain kdy ^as strongly marked in his will ; to wfaidi we 
dodi fay-(and4>jr advert. 

While he remained in Mr. BuHer's office, he adhered to 
Ae bnsmess of the desk with unremitting perseverance ; and 
on that gentleman's promotion, he went into the office of 
Mr* Wood, where he continued a year after he hsd been in 
ecmsiderafale business at tte bar. Special pleading, though 
figeqnently called a mechssucal part of the profession, has of 
kse years arrived at a higher dignity than lawyers of former 
times were witting to allow it. The absolute and hourly ne« 
cesfisty of this iaw-logic is now reet^ised by every one wbe 
k odnversant with the business of bur courts of ;^istice. It 
consists in a aprt of analytical correctness; and its greatest 
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Utility is derived from the liabits of artificial acuteness whieb 
it iiTip^irtli, and the nice and skilful subtleties on which it isr 
perpetually occupied. ^ • 

' Mr. Erskine had now completed the probaticMiary period 
alldtted to attendance in the inns of court; and he was calied 
to the bar in Trinity Term,' 1778. It has been remarked by* 
A barrister of great eminence, and who has had abundant 
means of x^bservation, that those ]|vho enter the bar iather late 
m life^ are much more likeily to succeed, than those who enter 
very-fiarly. When a suitable occasion for distinguishing him'^' 
self is presented to a very young man, his want of judgment^ 
and knowledge of the world frequently prevents him from^ 
availing himself of it as he ought ; and the mortification caused 
by Jan unsuccessful attempt often throws 'a damp over the- 
jspirsts, fatal to future efibrt. However that may be, it i^ 
certain Mr. Erskine was a singular exception to the tardy ad*'' 
vaiieeof provisional merit at the English bar. He did ntift 
long continue a mute auditor in the back benches of the 
court, among the crowd of young men, who may be not un«^ 
aptly compared to the ghosts that linger on the banks of the 
Styx for a passage to Elysium. By a remarkable partiaUty 
of Fortune he was not tortured by the " hope defi^red," and^ 
the sickening expectation of a: brief, which so many men of 
promising talents are doomed to undergo. An opportunity 
was almost immediately afforded him of distinguishing himself 
in Westminster Hall. Captain Baillie, who had been removed 
firoift the superintendance of Greenwich Hospital by the late 
Earl of Sandwich, tlien first lord of the admiralty, and one of 
the governors of Greenwich Hospital, was charged with havings 
published a libel on that nobleman ; and the attorney-general 
was instructed to move for leave to file a criminal inforination* 
iigainst him. Mr. Erskine was retained for Captain Baillie. 
In opposing the motion of Mr. AtfcorneyrGeneral, an oppor*^ 
tunity presented itself of entering into the merits of the case 
in Ibiehalf of Captain Baillie. He accordingly expatiated upon 
the services vvjiich had been rendered by: his client, and ow 
^e firmness With whicb he resisted the Jnti-igue and artifice 
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to which he attributed the prosecution set oh foot agairist'hiins 
in the course of his speech, Mr. Erskine attacked the iiobk 
£arl in a tone of sarcastic and indignant invective. 
^ *♦ The defendant)" said the young advocate, " is not a dis* 
appointed malicious informer, prying into official abuses be* 
cause without office himself^ but himself a man in office;—* 
hot troublesomely inquisitive into other men's departments, 
tyut conscientiously correcting his own ; — doing it pursuant 
to the rules of law, and, what heightens the character, doing 
it at the risk of his office, from which the dfirontery of power 
has already suspended him without proof of his guilt ; -*^ a 
conduct not only unjust and illiberal» but highly disrespectful 
to this court, whose judges sit in the double capacity of mi-» 
titsters of the law, and governors of this sacred* and abused 
institution. Indeed, Lord Sandwich has, in my mind, acted 
such a part ♦♦•••♦***••••• 

>' (Here Lord Mansfield, observing the counsel heated with 
his subject, and growing personal on the first lord of the ad"> 
miralty, told him that Lord Sandwich, was not before the 
court.) 

• ** I know that he is not formally before the court, but for 
that v€ry reason I will bring him before the court* He has 
placed these men in the front of the battle, in hopes to escape 
tinder their shelter ; but I will not join in batde with them : 
^k^ir vices, though screwed up to the highest pitch of humail 
depravity, are not of dignity enough to vindicate the combat 
with me, I will drag hint to light who is. the dark moter be- 
hind this scene of iniquity. I assert that the Earl of Sandwich 
lias but one road to escape out of this business without pol- 
lution and disgrace : and that is, by publicly disavowing the 
acts of the prosecutors, and restoring Captain Baillie to his 
t^ommafid. If he does this, then his c^nce will be no more 
tbltn the too common one of having suffered his ovm persond 
interest to prevail over his public, duty, in placing his voters 
4n thehospitiJ. But if, on the contrary, he continues to proh 
tect the prosecutors, in spite of the eyidi^cie of: their guilt, 
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wUcb hiffi etcited the abhonrelice of the mimerooB wdienetf 
that crowd this court ; if he keeps this injinred man suspended 
or dares to tnxn that suspension int» a removal^ I diall theft 
not sc^pie to declare him an acoon^Ikse in their guilt, a 
tameless oppi«ssor> a disgrace to his rank, and a tiailor Id 
his:t»ttst.*' 

This animated denunciation provtes that the courage wUch 
marked Lord Erskin^'s prolessional Ufe was not assumed or 
acquired after the sjucoesa which rendered it a sgHk wad a 
cheap virtue ; but^ beuig inherent in his nature^ was displs)!^ 
at a moment when its exhibition was attended with the most 
formidi^le risks. It was, at that time, no cmnmon spedadie 
to observe a man, so little known, commenting with ai^ieritjr 
of remark on the conduct of a pow»iul statesman, who bdd 
kn elevated post in the administration ; and distioguiafaBig 
himself'by a species of confidence not usually fek in efadj 
efforts of public speaking ; under circumstances that rendered 
it prudent to abstain from personal severity, and to ooneillate 
the bench he was addresaing. 

This was the first trial of his taiaits at the bar, haviog been 
called only in Trinity term, and having been employed for 
Captaiti Baillie in the Miehaidmas tertn foUolviog* He is 
said io have been indebted fer this c^portunity eS making bis 
deUl to no interference, reeommendatian, or connexion ; Sor^ 
thi^hi^ acquaintance with Captain Baillie originated in bis 
having HGcidehtally met him at the table of a common friends 
Asi be left the court on this occasion, nearly thirty \xkih 
were presented to him by the att<»neys who happened to be 
present. 

Xn a fbw months after, Mr. £>ddne appeared at the bar of 
4he House of Commons, as counsel for Mr. Caman, the boi^k?- 
fidler, against a faiU introduced by Lord North, then Fiimie 
Minisiler, to revest in the universities the mon^qioiy m alma* 
Hacks which Mr. Carnan had succeeded in aboUsUqg by l^gul 
judgments. The ingenuity and elegance of Ae fdlQwji^ 
passage, which ooeurs tx>wards the ck>se of Ae siddrei^ In 
question^ have perhaps sddoia been exceeded : <^ 
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^ If the wretched cdtapany <tf SCalion^s had been ttiy only 
t^IKments, my confidence had been perfect ;-« indeed so pem 
lect, that I should not have was^ ten minutes of your time 
on die subject; and should have left the bill to dissolve in its 
'own weakness : but when I reflect that Oxford and Caii^ 
3RIDGE are suitors here, I own to you I am alarmed ; and I 
feel myself called upon to say somethi^ which I know your 
indulgence will forgive. The house is filled with their most 
illustrious sons, who, no doubt, feel an involuntary 2eal for the 
interest of their parent universities. Sir, it is an influence so 
imtni^ and so honourable, that I trust there is no indecency 
hi my hintii^ the possibility of its operation. Yet, I persuade 
myself, that these learned bodies have efiectually defeated 
flieir own interests by the sentiments which dieir liberal sciences 
have disseminated amongst you ;^-that their wise and learned 
institutions have erected in your minds the august imi^ of to 
ttoeompU^ed statesman, which, trampling down ail personal 
int»?ests and afFectiiHis, lodis steadily forward to the great end 
^ }>tlblic and private justice^ unawed by autluHrity, and tm« 
(Massed by fevour : it is from thence my hopest for my client 
revive. If the universities have lost an advantage enjoyed 
contrary to kw, and at the expenee of sound pcScy and li^ 
berty, you will r^ice that die courts below have pronoimoed 
that wise and liberal judgment against them, and thrill not set 
Ihe^ evil example of reversing it here.'' 
' Imm«diatdy on Mr. £rddne*a retiring from the bar, tht 
House drvided, and the bill was rejected by a m^ority of 
fer^five votes* ... 

To the reputation which these speedies ccmferred up<m 
him, Mr. Erskine attrfttited the subsequent success he expe- 
riiencdd in his profession. He became immedii^ly surrotinddd 
by dients and occt^ied by business* Of the various cased ikf ' 
whSdk he waa employed, il; would be impossttile to mter intu 
My detailed notice^ as they conadfied of file daily transaetiond 
<>r ^ terms and the sittings. For five-and^twenty yeat^ 
Mr. Erskine Was eng^ed, not in this cause, c^ in that cause; 
but for plaintiff ot defbidant in Amosi every cauiie that wai; 
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brought on;'' tod th^e was acon^tai^t ^tl'uggle -which $hould 
retain him dtst . We must thf^refore content ourselves witb 
noticing a few of th^ most proqiinent eafiies. . ' , 

; In 1779,: the .public attention was. altogether oocnpi^d hy 
the interesting trial of Admiral Keppel. Mr, Erskine wa^ 
Retained as counsel for the Ajimiral; a circumstance occasiioned 
by the ignorance which Mr. Dunning.^n^, Mr« L^e^ whowere 
originally engc^ged a$ his counsel, displayed relative to the -sea 
phrases^; withopt some k^owiedge of which, the case w^s in 
a great measure uniiiteUigible. The former (aftfsrwards Xiord 
Ashburton) recommended Mr.rErskine as. completely c^ali* 
4e4 for the t^sk ;. in consequence of the ,Il|l^^n[er in^wbicli he 
|iad passed the e^rly part of ..his life* . . .. , 

The duty of a counsiel before a court-martial is liniited by 
the mh$. and u^esi of the court. He is not pernoutted to, put 
ai^y que$ti09 to the. ^itne^^Qs ; tliough he may suggest tOihis 
^Uent such a^ occur tp bimr as neoesiHury:to be asHe4 ; i|pr is 
h^ suffered to addrf^s-^he Qourt ; and alpnost the 0}ily assist- 
Aiipe hei can re^er is. in the arrangement of l^he defenc^j and 
the commiinic^tiop. of ^uch ren^arks o^ the ,^yidenc0,' as.are 
^ikdiy to f present themselves only to the tni^ds of those. who 
4re habititated. tp the rules of testimcmy in couifts of jusjUce. 
This service was most ably and effectually rendered fpAdlQira} 
JKepp^l by Mr. Erskine* Having drawn up the gaUant of-r 
ficer's defence, he personally lexamined ali th^ Admirals and 
^Captains of. the fljeet ; and s^ttisfied hin^self that he oould sub- 
stantiate the innoQ^nce of his vcUeiit ■ befodre the i^p^cjt which 
he had written for him was read. For his exertjpns.qn thi|| 
pcca^iOn,. Mr. ,£rsk.ji>e jreceiv^ a< thousand gimeas.. 

He w'as now in possession pf the best secoiid bi^iine^ ii| 
the. king's; bench. . By the. phra$e "; second bijane^s^" jis meant 
that sort of Win^^s'lii) which ;th^:lead:is: gi^en to the conpsej 
9ivhp have not yet arrived at; the. dignity of a silk gpwn^ ^od^ 
f»QaC within .the bar of .th^. covrt* > Ati. event *?oon. took, pifujfs 
^hich called his talents into activity on a'niost^n^moi^able^ oi^n 
fasiion; — we allude to fh^ fiots which dii^rac;(ed .the dty.ijf 
Ii^c^doU in die year 17^Pi. JEvery one l^nowj^ tbn Hniv^rsrt 
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consternation Which, %t that tame, agitated the kingdom ; when 
the security of the nation was threatened in the destruction df 
the qapitaL After the suppression of these tumults, the vigiU 
once of the magistracy was exerdsed in directing the insulted 
justice of the country against the actors in them. The part 
attributed to Lord George Gordon is notorious. Mr. Erskine 
wft3 i^etained counsel for his lordship, in conjuncticm with 
Mr. Kenydn, afterwards chief justice of the king's bench. Hie 
duty which more immediately devolved on the former, waa 
that of replying to the evidence ; a duty which he dischai^ged 
with in&nte judgment and spurit. His speech on this trial 
abcmhds with msiay of the most finished graces of rhelcmc. 
It is rapid, and impetuous ; and altogether in that style and 
ekaa^ai^er which are most impressive in judieial assemUtca. 
The exordium is after the artificial maimer of the aiiciaits» 
who nev^ began an <n:ation without an appeal to the tribonal 
they were addressing, upon the embarrassments and pmk of 
the functions they had undertaken; ^* I stafid," said Mr* 
Erskine, << much m^re in need of compassion than the nobk 
prisoner. He rests secure in conscious innocence,' and in the 
assurance that his innocence will snfier no danger in your 
hands. Bdt I a]:^>ear brfore you a young and inexperienced 
advocate ; little convefrsant with courts of criminal justice^ 
and sinking under the dreadftil consciousness of that inex* 
pet^Ience." 

There is, perhaps, no department of his profession in whicli 
Mr. Erskine reached higher excdience than in his obsehr- 
alicttis on evidenfCe^ The de£en6e ^ Lord George <3^rdosi 
requhs^d the es^ercise of these powers to- their amplest «xt6at, 
as the case on the part of the crown was supportied by a 
variety of mtnesses. Having delivered to the jury the doctrine 
of high treason,' as it had been established by the celebrated 
act of ffxiward the third, and as it was expotinded by the best 
authorities, he made a most dexterous application of thai 
doctrine to the evidence xvhlch bad been adduced. Theyiwho 
kudy this speech -will observe with adipirotion the ^ublfetie^ 
Itrith' which he abates tjbi^ force of the testimony be i^ enoouii^ 
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Usringy and the artful eloquence with which he exposes its 
defiBCts and tts contradictions. After reciting a variety of cir- 
cumstances in Lord Greorge's behaviour, and quoting the 
language which he had used, the orator suddenly, abruptly) 
and violently breaks out with this exclamation : *^ I say, by 
£rOD, that man is a ruffian who shall presume to build upon 
suck Jbonest, artless conduct as an evidence of guilt" An 
unpassioned mode of address, which, although it may find 
some apology in the frequent example of Cicero, is not aho« 
getfaer siiited to the sobriety of English eloquence. The 
aensation, however, prbduced by these words, and by the 
magie of the voice, the eyie, the. face, the figure, and all that 
is called the manner^ with which they were aoopmpanied, is 
seiatisd by those who were present on the occasion to have 
been quite electrical, and to baffle the powers of description. 
The fieelHig of the moment alone, that sort of sympathy 
>hifli subsists between an observant speaker and his audience, 
whfch <GomiMiiiicaleis to him, as he goes on, their feelings 
iind«Hr yibeA be is sayii^ deciphers the laog^iage of their looks^ 
and even teaches him, without regarding what he sees, to 
adapt his words to the state of their minds, by merely regard? 
ing kh owB>-*^tbis inluitive and mom^ttary impulse ilon^ 
willd h^ve pnmipled a flight which it alone oottld SHStaili; 
asdi as jls fiiilure would indeed ha^^ beein fi^ so iu emiitei^ 
success must be allowed to rank it among the most ffMonf 
^Ifoforatiyy. 

.^ Of this :speech the ^oncludi^g senlteMe i» truly pfiiheliiK^» 
and is con^dered by many ad one of the best efforts of 
Mr» £rsUiie's talents. It does not indeed display the mlnnle 
beaiiUes of oultivalied dicdoQ, nor those grave remmrks ef 
wtmd wisdom with which his latter qpeecbes» in imilaticm ^ 
Mr* Burke, are pregnant; but, r^arded in refermce lo the 
occasid* ca wliicb it was deliveredi it is an astonishing effort 
of vigorous «id polished intellect. 

« In the moQtb of Mmy 178S^ Mr. Erskine received a silk 
goim^ Us ihajesty's patent of precedence befaig ciohfel*red 
vfoa htm» as has been saii^ on the suggestioii of the venerable 
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Loni Mmisfield. He was a remarkable instance dS a rapid 
idratioement to that rank, not having been at the bar quite 
five years. 

In the same jear he was elected member of parliament for 
Portsmouth ; an honour* which he derived from the reputation 
he had acquired Mt the court mnrtial which sat there on the 
trial of 'Admiral Keppel* He was unanimously rechosen fer 
the same borough on every succeeding electkm^ undl he was 
raised to the dignity of the peerage. 

When his present majes^ obtained Iiis establishment ms 
Prince of Wales, on coming of age, his royalhig^ess mp^ 
pointed Mr* Erdeine, tot whom he Jiad a warm personid 
friendship, liis attorney-general* 

> No occurrence of his life shed greater and moee permaBsnt 
hMtre on the name of Erskine than his struggles in defence 
oftbe trial by jury. A strange paradox had crept intaju^ 
dioial practice, which, restricting die power of juries in qpiea* 
tions of libel, reduced dieir v«iNfiet to a shadow^ and a tnilHfyi 
It was reserved for Mb*. Erridhe, in the yeaor 1784, in bis ai> 
gument in support of a nde for a new trial in the I>eBn:rf 
St. Asaph's case, to concentrate all the doctrines, and to 
eonbiae all thi^ reasonings on the subject, which lay scattered 
(hroug^ many voluBses of legal learning. In this elaborate 
argument he triumphantly astaMished his position, that juries 
ought io be the judges of the libelous nature of a puUicaitifim, 
as w^ as of the feet of its havmg been published: and, b|k»i 
file' prindples laid down in Mr. ^Brskine^s speech, Vjc* Fok 
todnaftet! framed his bBl, which terminated the controveesy, 
by tli'^^ establishment of a cr&erion to which the powers and 
ihdties <jf juries m }S»i cases may at all times be refened* 
On the original trial of the Dean of &. Asaph, at SHrewsbury^ 
where Mr. Erskine appeared as ooanael fer the dean, ia spe- 
cial vecdkst wisus delivered 'by the jury, finding the defeodaiM; 
guilty onfy. of the fact of publi^ng* Mr. Justice Bnller, iriio 
presided at the trial, desired the jnry to recoiisider thi&x ver-« 
dkt^ as it could not he recorded in the t^rms in which they had 
expr^sed it. Mr. Erskine insisted that the verdict riionidl 
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be recorded precisely as it was foundv This' was resisted by 
the learned judge, who» meeting with unusual opposition from^ 
the counsel, told him to sit down, and to remember his duty, 
or he should be obliged to proceed in another manner. 
** Your lordship may proceed in what mannier you think fit,*' 
replied the undaunted advocate, " I know any duty as well as 
your lordship knows yours ; I shall not alter my conduct" 
•r He who looks for a perfect example of Mr. Erskine's style 
must examine his speech at the trial of Mr. Stockdale, the 
bookseller, in 1789. When the charges against Mr. Has- 
tings were published by the House of Commons, Mr. Logic, 
a clergyman of the t^urch of Scotland, and a fiiend of the 
governor-general, wrote a triact, in which these chargea 
were investigated with some acrimony, but with much vigour. 
Tka» pai&phlet being considered by the House aa UbeUoos^ 
the attomey-gooeral was instructed to file a criminal inform-^ 
«lJoa against Afr. Stockdale die publisber. In the celebrated 
defiiiioe made by Mn Eradnne on this occasion, he powerfully 
enfcHloed the doctrine, that i^ taking all the parts of a oom* 
position together, it shall not be found to exceed the bounds of 
a'firee and fiiir discussion; — as fidr as a r^ard to good order, 
tfie peace cif society^ and the security of the government re* 
quii^; but as free as the nature of our happy constitution, and 
die mialienable right of Englishmen to canvass public affiurs 
alloiw ;— if, in' short, the dcsciission be^ upon the whole, svS- 
fidently decent in its language, and peaceable in its import^ 
although marked with great freedom of opinion, and couched 
in terms as animated ais a free main can use on a subject that 
interests him deeply; although even a great deal of heat 
should be found in the expression, and such invective as^ 
surpassing the bounds of candour and charity, can be excused 
only by the violence of honest feelings; nay, although de^ 
tached passages may be pitched upon, in their nature audi 
separate capacity amounting to libels, yet these also shall be 
overlooked, and the defendant acquitted, on the ground that 
he has only used vthe ^l*and right of political discussion with 
uncommon vehemence* This defence is. regarded by ail 
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English lawyers as a consummate specimen of the art ofad-^ 
dressing a jmy. After some preliminary remarks, Mr. Er- 
skine thus inti*oduces his audience to a striking view of the 
imipe&chment in Westminster hall, not for the sake of in- 
dulging in useless ornament, but for the solid and importent 
purpose of interesting his hearers in the situation of Mr. 
Hastings, and of his defender, the author of the pamphlet ; oF 
leading the mind to view the former as an oppressed man, 
overwhelmed by the weight of parliamentary resentmient, 
and ready to be crushed, in the face of the country, by the^ 
very forms and solemnities of his trial ; of insinuating that 
the pamphlet^ only ventured to say something in defence <^ 
lhi» unhappy person, and that in such an unequal contest, 
an £nglish jury might well excuse a little intea^rance in the 
language of so generous and almost hopeless an efibrt : -— 

^< Gentlemen, before I venture to lay the book before you, 
it mu^t be yet further remembered (for the feot is eqqally' 
Qotoriotts) that under these inauspicious circumstances the 
trial of Mn Hastings at the bar of the lords had actually 
commenced long before its publication, 

*^ There the most august and striking spectacle was daily 
eacfaibtted which the world ev^ witnessed. A vast stage of 
justice was erected, awful from its h%h authoriQr, i^Iendid 
from its illustrious digni^, venerable from the leamisg and 
wii^om of its judges, captivating and affecting from the naghty 
eoQoourse of all ranks and conditions which daily flocked int^^ 
itf as into a theatre of pleasure. There, when the whole pub* 
lie mind was at once awed and softened to the impression of 
every human affection, there appeared, day afier day, <Aie 
i^;er another, men of the most powerful and exalted talents,- 
edipsing by their accusing eloquence the most boasted ha- 
rangues of antiquity; rousing the pride of national Resent* 
raent by the boldest invectives against broken faith and 
violated treaties ; and shaking the bosom with alternate pity 
and horror by the most glowing pictures of insulted nature 
and humanity ; ever animated and energetic from the love of 
&me, which is the inherent passion of genius, firm and in- 
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de^tigable, (rofa a strong preposaedsion pf the justice of tbeit 
cause. 

<< Gentlem^, when the author sat down to write the boid( 
now before you, all this teiYibte^ unceasing, exhaustless artil- 
lery of warm zeal, matchless vigour of understanding, cdn» 
sumintg and devouring eloquence^ united with the highest 
dignity, was daily, and without prospect tif COtidasion, poUriitg 
forth upon one private unprotected man, who was bound to 
befMT it, in the face of the whcie peofd.^ of England, widi 
veVerential spbrnistlion and silence. I dd not oon^iaili of this^ 
as I did of the pablication of the charges, be<:ause it i^ what 
the law ^Q!itrs and sanctions in the course of a puUic trial; 
but when it i» remembered that we are npt angels, but weak, 
Siilible men, and that even the noble judges <^ that high 
tribunal are clothed beneath their amines with the commoa 
i^&mili^ b( miln's naiture, it will bring us all to a proper 
temp^ for considering the book itself, Hvhich will inafewr 
moments ^ laid before you. Bui fir^lf let me once woore 
remind you,'' that it was under all these circumstances, bsni 
anudst the blaze of passion and prgudioe which the scene X 
have been fendeavourix^ feintly to describe to you might be 
supposed likely to produce, that tjbe author, whose naoae % 
will now give to you, sat down to compose the bodk whudl is 
]Hi<oseciited i0-day as a libeL"^-— • 

He now brings the author more immediately before! the 
midience, 4ius skil&lljr pr^ared tt> givifc him a Isvoarable 
reoqMian; and he proceeds to put to them at once tbe'diief 
({nestion they hav^ to di^i^ but in a striking sbape..-f* 

^ He felt lor di6 situation of a feUow«citizen, expos^ to a 
trial which, whether right or wrong, is undoubtedly asevcm 
on0: a trial, certainly not confined to a &w criminal acts like 
those we are accustomed to^ but comprehending the truasBC-^ 
tions of a whole life, and the complicated policies of mulieroua 
and distant nations; a trial, Which had neither visible lioiits 
to its duration, bounds to its expence, nor eii^uffBiscribed icom^ 
pass ibr the grasp <^ meiBory or understanding ; a trial, whSck 
had, therefore, broke loose fiom the comimoB form of decision^ 
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and hid beoonie the universal topic of dbcusdon in the w<H:Id> 
superseding not only every other grave pursuit, but every 
fashionable dissipation, 

<< Gendemen, -** The questioii you have, therefiire, to try 
upon all this matter is extremely simple. It b neither more 
nor leas than this : -^ At a time when the diarges against Mr. 
{fastings were, by the implied consent of the commons, ia 
every hai^, and on every table; when, by their managecs, 
the lightning o£ eloquence was incessantly consuming him, and 
flashing in the eyes of the public; when every man was, with 
perfect impunity, saying, and writing, and pid)li8hing, just what 
he pleased of the supposed plunderer and devastator of nations;^ 
mndd it have been criminal in Mr. Hastings himself to have 
reminded'the puUic that he wna s native of this free land, eii* 
titled to the oonunon protection of her justice; jmd that he 
bad adeience in his turn to offer to them, the entlines (^ whicfa 
he implored them in the meaa time to leeeive, as aa antidote 
W the unlimited atid unpunished poison ia circulation against 
him ?'*-rt This is^ without colour or exaggeiataon, the troe 
qjoestioQ you are to dedde. fiecause I assert, widiotit Ihe 
hazard ^ contradictimi, that if Mr. Hastings hhnself conU 
have stood justified or excused in your eyes for puUbhhig ttim 
Wuttte ia his own dafeofis, the aiithor, if he.wtote it bomdJUh 
ty^dtfend lam, must stand equally escused aid justified; and 
if tbaaulhar ht juslififid^ the publbher eaomat be criminal, 
unless you had evidence that it was. pttbUshed by him widi « 
different spirit and iatention from those in whidi it was wrtttea. 
The question, therefixe^ b ccorrecdy what I just now stated i^ 
hi> be : — * Could MnMaaii^gs have beai coodemned to in£EMay 
for writing. tlda book? 

.^ GendGuieny -^ I tremble with indignation to be driven i» 
puft.such a question in Englaad. Shall it be endured that ar 
s«l)|eet of this country (instead €i bdag anaigned Mid ttied 
fir some siiq^ act ia her ordiBiry courts where the accusatioay 
as aoc» at kast as it b made publici b followed wiffaia albw 
honra by the decision^) may be. mpesdied by the oommma 
far Itie transactions of twenty years; that the accusalioii shaif 
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spread as wide as the region of letters ; that the accused shalb 
standi day after day, and year after year, as a spectacle before 
the public, which shall be kept in a perpetual state of inflame 
mation against him; yet that he shall not, without the severest 
penalties, be permitted to submit any thing to the judgment of 
mankind in his defence? If this be law (which it is lor you 
torday to dedide), such a man has no trial; that great hall, 
built by our &thers for English justice, is no longer a court, 
but an altar; and an Englishman, instead of being judged in 
it by God and his country^ is a victim and a sacrifice." 

After a critical argument on the true meaning of the work 
in question, comes the most interesting passage of the speech. 
Although Mr. Erskine very judiciously disavows all intention' 
of defending the opinions contained in the pamphlet, or of 
censuring the managers, and vindicating Mr. Hastings, he is, 
nevertheless, led to show that Mr* Hastings' defender made 
only a sincere appeal to the public in his behalf; and that^ in' 
doing so, he used only the topics which would naturally strike* 
every one who impartially considered the subject Without 
defending Mr. Hastings, therefore, he shows bow he may be 
defiended, in order to vindicate his client from the charge of 
Ihakjiig his book a cloak for abusing the house of commons. 
It is evident that the higher he can state the grounds -o^' 
Mr* Hastings's defence, though without actually entering upoti^' 
it» the better it must be for Mr. Stockdale. Yet this was not 
la be rashly done neither* On no account could the orator 
palliiite what had beoi declared by the house of commons to 
be the enormities of the Indian administration ; the public' 
mind was too full of them; the ears of his audience still rang' 
with the prodigious eloquence which had been called in to bla*. 
zon them* Any thing absolutely favourable to such imputed 
conduct^ aiiy appearance of callousness or indifiarence to such' 
$11^^ scenes, and, consequently, any admission which mi^ed: 
^p the pamphleteer too intimately with the author of the acti 
denounced, was studiously to be shunned. How does this 
most dexterous advocate proceed? H^ studiously separates^ 
km defend of Stockdale ai^ much as possible from a defence of 
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.Hastingsr; yet he begins to 'feel his wAy by reinaErking 
tbat thesufqkttter of the governor-general might fairly Wonder 
Bit the want of Indian accusers. 

^^ Will the attorney-general proceed then to detect the 
l^rpocrisy of our author, by giving us some detidl of the prdofi 
Hy which these' perscmal enormities have been established, and 
'^hich the writer must be supposed to hav« been acquainted 
%rith ? I ask this as the defender of Mr. SHoctdale^ not of Mr. 
Xiiistings, with whom I have no concern. I am sorry, indeed, 
to be so often obliged to repeat thjs protest; but I really fed 
myself embarrassed with those repeated coincidences of de- 
fence which diicken on me as I advance, and which were, no 
tioubty ' overlooked by the commons when they directed' this 
Jnterloeutory inquiry into his conduct. I ask, thenjt as counsel 
Jtar Mr 9 Stockdale^ whetha:', when a great state criminid is 
i)it>i^ht for justice^ at an immense expence to the public^ 
HogBsedof themost oppressive crudties, and charged With the 
ipobh^ry of princes and the detraction of nations, it is nqt ape^ 
Xo ally one' to liak, WiM> a^ his accusers? What are the 
^ntt^ md ih^ autborilies of these shocking complaints? 
Whfip*e i^re the ambe^sadcH's or memorials of those prifice^ 
;whpse rev^ues . be bsa plundered ? Where are th^ witnesse^s 
fin? those onbai^y m&k iik wjbose pa*sons the rights of humanity 
'have been violated? How de^y buried is the blt)Od of the 
moooeptt-ibat it doe^ not rise up in retributive judgmeift t^ 
oonfotifid the guiit^r? The^ surely, are questions which, 
.whim a feUow«citiz(^ isupon a long, painfiil, aiid expensive 
irial» faulQanit]^ bfis alright to (Mropose; whik?h the plain s^s^ 
•of the xia^t iinletter^ man may be expected to dtct^^te; lEii^d 
,.whi(^ .aU histcpry must provoke from the moi^e enltghtenecL 
When Cicero impeached Verres, beifore the gredt tribunal cf 
iKomoi of sunilar cruelties and dep^redations in k^ p^yinces, 
l}i6 Boma)} p^ple were not left to sudi iitquirieisu AU Sicily 
'anffotad^d the forum, deiEnimdmg jusiiqe hp(m her plimd^rer 
'iifid.'spoiletv with, tears acidimpre^ationsi ' It was not by th^ 
'^oqpotaiae of tbe <»rator,' but by the £rvis and t^ars of the 
wgiimvMfif %hat Cioero pretailed in that iHuf^ious causft. 

VOL. IX. E II 
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Verres fled from the oaths of his accusers and their witnesses, 
and not from the voice of TuUy. To preserve the fame of his 
eloquence, he composed his five celtbnted speeches ; but 
they were never delivered against the criminal, because he had 
fled from the city, appalled with the sight of the persecuted 
and the of^ressed. It may be said that the cases of Sicily 
and India are widely difierent Perhaps^ they may be* 
Whether they are or not is. foreign to my purpose. I am not 
bound ito deny the possibility of answers to such questions; I 
am only vindicating the right to ask them.'' 

He here leaves this attempt in favour of the defenders of 
Mr. Hastings, and again enters into some details as to the 
work and its subject. But seeing, in all probability, liow fiir 
he might go, he soon reverts to the same topic with more bold^ 
ness and perseverance, and fairly shows how much of the 
imputed expression of Mr. Hastings b attributable to his 
instructions, to his situation, to the usual policy of England 
and of Europe in distant countries, to the general tyranny of 
civiliz^ man, when he disturbs the repose of his less enlight- 
ened fellow^-c^reatures ; until, by description and anecdote^ 
and even by a personal adventure of his own in North 
America, and a speech which, with a fair licence, he puts into 
the mouth of an Indian (a flight to which he evidently did not 
soar until he perceived that, from the previous preparation of 
his hearers, it was safe),' he at last envelops this delicate part 
of the subject, Hastings, India, the book, and all, in iEi blaze of 
imagery and dedamatiou) which overpowers the understanding. 
'Hie following is the e^ntire passage; but the traditioiial accounts 
of its ^ects are scahsely to be credited by those who never 
experienced the witchery of this extraordinary man's voice, 
eye, and action. 

" If diis be a wilfiklly false account of the instructions given 
to Mr. Hastings for his government, and of his conduct 
under th^m, the author and publisher of this defence deserve 
the severest punishment, for a mercenary imposition ixi ^ tfa^ 
public. But if it be true > that he was durected to make the 
safety and prosperity of .Bengal the first object of his attention, 
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tind that, under his admmistratton, it has been safe and pros- 
perous; ^Fit be true that the security and preservatioh of our 
possessions and revenues in Asia were marked out to him as 
the great leading principle of his government, and that those 
possessions and revenues, amidst unexampled dangers, have 
been secured and 'preserved ; then a question may be unac« 
obuntaMy mixed with your consideration, mudi beyond the 
consequence of the present prosecution, involving, perhaps, the 
merit of the impeachtnent itself which gave it birth ; — a'qute^- 
tion which the commons, as prosecutors of Mr. Hastings, 
i^cmld, in common prudence, have avoided ; unless, regretting 
the unwieldy length of their proceedings against him, they 
wished to afford him the opportunity of this strange, anomalous 
defence. . For, although I am neither his counsel, nor desire 
to have any thing to do with his guilt or innocence, yet, in the 
collateral. defence of my client, I am driven to state matter 
which may be considered by many as hostile to the impeach* 
ment . For if our dependencies have been secured, and their 
interests promoted, I am driven, in the defence of my client, 
taremaric, that it is mad and preposteroiifs to bring to the 
standard of justice and humanity the ex^xise of a dominion 
founded upon violence and terror* . It may, and must be true, 
that Mr, Hastings has repeatedly offended against the rights 
and privileges of Asiatic government, if he was the faithful 
deputy of a power which could not maintain itself for an- hour 
without trampling upon both : he may and must have offended 
agiunst the laws of God and nature, if he was the faitliful vice-* 
roy of an empire wrested in blood from the people to whom 
God and nature had. giv^i it: he may and must have prer 
served that unjust dominion oyer timorous and abject naitions 
by a terrifying, overbearing, insulting superiority, : if he was 
tbe faidiful administrator of a government, which, having no 
root in consent or affection, no foundation in siniilarity of 
interests, nor support from any one principle which .cements 
men together in society, could only be upheld by alternate 
stratagem tfid force. . The unhappy people of India, ; feeble 
and ^ifeminate as they are, from the softness of their climate. 
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and subdued and broken as they have been by die knavery and 
strength of civilization^ still occasionally start up in all the 
Vigour and intelligence of insulted nature. To be governed at 
all, they inust be governed with a rod of iron ; and our empire 
in the Ea^t would long since have been lost to Grmb Britain^ 
if civil iskill and military prowess had not edited thefa" etEaris 
to support an authority -— which heaven never ga[ve>-«**by 
means which it can never sanction. 

'^ Gentlemen, I think I can observe^ that you are touched 
with this way of considering the subject; and I can account 
for it. I have not been^onsidering it through the cold me-* 
diumpf books; but have been speaking of man and his n&r 
ture, and of human dominion, from what I have seen of them 
myself, among reluctant nations submitting to our authority* 
I %now what they feel, and how such feelings can alone be 
repressed* I have heard them in my yoirth from a liaked 
savi^c^ in the. indignant character of a prince snrroiinded 
by hia subjects, flddressing' the governor of a British colony^ 
holding a bundle of sifcks in his hand, as the notes of his 
unlettered eloquence. * Who is it? said the jealous ruler 
over the desert, encroached upon by the' restkss fobt of 
En^dfih adventure^ — * Who is it that causes this river to 
rise in the high mountains^ aild to empty itself into the ocean ? 
Who is it that causes to blow the loud winds of winter^ and 
that calms them again in die summer? Who h it that 
Jrears up the shade of those lofty fcar^sts^ and blasts them 
with the quick lightning at his pleasure? Tibe same Being 
whagave to you a country on tUe other side of the waters, and 
gave ours, tons; and by this title we will deftnd iy ^aid tht 
warrior, throwing down his tomahawk upon the groutadt: apd 
raising the waJ>song of his nation; These are the feefi^ig^ of 
subjugated man al] round the globe; and, dq^d' upon- it^ 
nothing but fear will control where it is vain to look: for 
affection. , : 

^^ These reflections are the only antidoles^to thme^Mit^ 
Aemas of super^bnn^an eloquence which have lately ^k«n 
these walls that surround us^; but which it unaocountaUy 
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IbBs t6 my province, whether I wffl or no, a little to stem^ 
the torrent of, by reminding you that you have a mighty sway 
tn Asia, which cannot be maintained by the finer sympathies 
<>f life, or the {practice of its charities and affections* What 
will tkey do for you, when surrounded by two hundred thou-'> 
sand men, with artillety, cavalry, and elephants, calling upcm. 
you for dieir dominions which you have robbed them of? 
Justice may, no doubt, in such a case forbid the levying cid 
fine to pay ^ a revoking soldiery ; a treaty may stand ill die 
way of increasing a tribute to keep up the very existence' 
0f the government; arid deli<tacy for women may forbid $H 
entrance into a zenana for money, whatever may be the ne^ 
eessity for takitig it. All these things must ever be occul-ring^ 
But under tlie pressure of such constant difficulties, sodan*^ 
gerous to national honour, it might be better, perhaps, to 
think of effectually securing it altogether, by recalling our 
tnx^s and our merchants, and abandoning our oriental 
empire* Until this be done, neither religion nor philosophy 
can be pressed very &r into the aid of reformation and pu^ 
nishmeut. If England, from ambition and i lust of doihi- 
nion, will insist on maintaining despotic rule ovei* distant and 
hostile natioiis, beyond all comparison more numerous and 
extended than herself; and gives commission to her viceroys 
to govern them, with *no othel* instructions than to preserve 
them, and to secure pca-manently their revenues; with 
what colour of consistency or reason can die place herself i^ 
the moral chair, and affect to be shocked at the execution of 
her own orders; adverting to the exact measure of wickedness 
and injustice necessary to their execution, and complaining 
only of ike excess as the immorality ; considering her au- 
thority as a dispensation for breaking the commands of God^ 
and &e breach of them as punishable only when contrary to 
the ordhianoes of man ? 

** SucJi a proceeding, Gentlemen, begets serious reflec-^ 
tions. It would be better, perhaps, for the masters and tind 
servants of all such governments, . to join in supplkation 
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that the great Author of violated humanity may not. con- 
feund them together in one commpn judgment" 

In considering this passage^ we are not called upcm to pro<- 
nounee on the accuracy of its statements, or on its moral, 
as it bears on the great question of East Indian policy. But, 
as it: exhibits the character of Mr- Erskine's eloquence, we 
would' point out, i as the most remarkable feature in it, that 
in'tio one sentence is the subject, the business in hand, the 
clfent," the verdict, lost sight of. His oratory, or rather his 
rhetoric, (for it was quite under discipline,) while it was melt- 
ing the hearts and dazzling the understandings of his hearers, 
never made him swerve, even by one hair-breadth, from 
^e minuter details most befitting his purpose, and the 
alternate admissions and disavowals best suited to put his 
case in the safest position. This, indeed, was the grand se- 
cret of Mr. Erskine's triumphant career at the bar. Without 
it,' he might have filled Westminster Hall with his sen- 
tences, and have obtained a reputation for eloquence, some- 
what like the fame of a popular preacher, or a distinguished 
actor ; but his unparalleled success was built on the match- 
less skill wilSi which he could subdue the genius of a first- 
rate orator to the uses of the most consummate advocate of 
the age. ' ' - 

' The independence manifested by Mr. Erskine on every 
occasion, naturally threw upon him the defences €^ persons 
prosecuted (and in many instances, most justly and wisely 
prosecuted) for sedition or libel. No reasoning, however, 
can be more uncandid than the inference that he sjmipathized 
in opinion witJi all those who resorted to him for l^al aid. 
As a servant of. the public, a counsellor is bound by die 
obligations of professional honour, to afford his assistance 
to the individuals who engage him in their behalf. It is 'the 
privilege of the inhabitant of a free countiy to be heard im- 
partially and equitably ; and to be tried by the fair interpre- 
tadoh of the laws to which he is amenable. They who ima- 
gine that the advocate identifies with his own the sentiments 
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and acts of the party he happen^ to represent, are carried 
away by an erronepus notion, tending in its consequences to 
deprive the innocent of protection, by denying a fiiir mea-^ 
sure of justice to the guilty. No sound and well-constituted 
mind can hesitate to condemn the scurrility and indecency 
with which Paine, in his ^* Rights of Man," reviles and ridi- 
cules the princi^es which have so long supported and illus- 
trated the British constitution. Yet Mr, Erskine, when ap- 
plied to in 1792, to defend Paine against a prosecution for 
Ubel, felt that he had no right to withhold from that person 
his services. In the opening of his speech, be, in a very 
pointed manner, described the duty he had undertaken, as 
one, which no personal advantage recommended, and from 
which a thousand difficulties repelled him. ^* But," added be, 
*^ I will for ever, at all hazards, assert the dignity, independ- 
ence, and integrity of the English bar ; without which, im- 
partial justice, the most valuable part of the English constitu- 
tion, can have no existence. From the moment that any 
advocate can be permitted to say that he will or will not stand 
^ between the crown and the subject arraigned in the court 
wh^re he daily sits to practise, from that moment the liber- 
ties of England are at an end. . If the advocate refuses to 
defend from what he may think of the charge or of the de- 
fence, he assumes the character of the judge; nay, he as- 
sumes it before the hour of judgment ; and in proportion to 
his rank and reputation, puts the heavy influence of, perhaps, 
a mistaken opinion into the scale against the accused ; in 
whose &vour the benevolent principle of English law makes 
aU presumptions, and commands the very judge to be his 
counsel." 

' Immediately afler this trial, Mr. Erskine was called upon 
to resign the office he held as attorney-g^ieral to the Prince 
of Wales. 

- Hiat the argument in his defence of Paine, was, however, the 
argument of an advocate, bound to give the best assistance ih 
his pow^ to a client, rather than the assertion of Mi^, 
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Erskine's own o{»nions and principles, mfiy justly be inferred* 
frpm^ passage in his speedh delivered five years after, in $up*. 
pc»*^. of the prosecution of the printer, am] rpublisher pf " The 
^ge of Reason f in which eloquent, soleiiini and impressive 
i^peech,' he says^ ^^ £very raian has a right to investigate, with 
decency, controversial points of the Christian religion ; but i;(» 
ipafji Consiiitently with a law which only exists under its sane*. 
ti<Hi9, has a right to deny its very exbtence, and to pour forth 
fuehr sfaoddng iind insulting invectives, as the lowest establish* 
I9.ents in tlie gradations of civil authority ought not to be sub- 
^e<^ed to^ and which soon would be borne down by insplenC0 
anddisPbedience, if they were-" If that be so, it seems tp follow 
that Paine, though he might l^ally have impugn^ by arn 
gufti)eiit the principles of the British constitution, yet pould 
xto^ without being guilty of a libel» attack „and defame the 
very foundations of it,: in the gross and indecent terms whkh 
(^lifaeteri^ the sePond part of the ^^ Rights of Man," for 
wluch be was indicted^ 

The m66t ardapus effort in Mn Erskine's professional lifps 
arose out of the part cast upon him, in conjunction with Mr; 
Gibbs, (aft^'wards Sir Vicary Gibbs,) at the state trials in the 
year 17M- Never, perhaps, were any persons, accus^ of 
high treason, exposed to greater difficulties in making theix 
defence. Almost the whole of the evidence produced by the 
^own against thao^i^ had bee^n collected by both houses of 
parliament just before the trial, and printed by their au^ 
Aority ; and a statute * had been pass^, d^laring that th^ 
lireachevoUs conspiracy with which the prisonoi^ were charged* 
did actually exist within the kingdom. Under ^ese perilous 
circumstances, they looked to Mr. Erskine's efforts iu$ tbeit 
only hc^ of safety i and he undertook their several cases with 
an isiithii^iasm ivhidi rendered him insensible to die fatigues 
of the most stupendous exertion. Nothing was omitted tl^ 
'Cduld tend to elucidate their innocence ; nothing oterloofced 
ilhat could t€»id' to weaken the force of the powerful argn* 
ffeHtS iirged agaipst diepn by the attorney and sdickor-gen^f 

* 34Geb.HI. C.54. 
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raL These trials lasted several weeks; and the pabKc 
expectation hung upon them with inconoelTable anxiety* 
Eventually, as is well known, .the accused persons were ac^ 
quitted* Amidst the variety of i^unions which natorally 
existed in the country respecting the merits or demerits of 
the individuals in question^ the splendid talents and indefiitig- 
ab^ labour exhibited by Mn Erskine on the occasbn^ wwie 
idmowledged and admired by all parties* 

Mr. &skuie, for a few years, travelled the home circuit; 
but his rapidly increasing eminence socm withdrew him &ob% 
that q)here. This was owiiig to the nnmerous special re* 
taitiars which poured in on him from all parts of the kingdom* 
Every one of these was accompanied by a fee of three hundred 
guineas ; and, during his professional career, Mr* Erskine hady. 
oil to average^ not fewer tlum a dozen in a year* We bdieve 
that the practice of giving special retainers oii^pnated in ib» 
celebrity of this distinguished advocate ; and it is obtain, that 
iio gentieman at the bar, either during or since his time^ ever 
received so many* On these occasions, Mr. Erskine nevev 
felled to earn meritoriously the la<^ remimeratiba which was 
paid to Um* He not only made himself fromhis brief a peiv 
feet master of his cUent's case, but fas brought to it tbeiuU 
measure of his zealous feeling, and the perfiect eDereise-of his 
brittiant faculties* Thovoughly acqnainted with theworld, he 
even conde^ended tp have recourse to little artifices, pardon^ 
able in themselves, to aid hb purpose* He exsmined the 
court the night before the trial, in order to sdect the moat ad« 
vaiMftgeons place (or addressing the jury ; on the cause being 
called, tbe crowded audience were, perhqps,. kept.waitmg a 
few minutes before the cdebrated stranger made hi^ ^pear^- 
knee; and w)ien at length he gratified their impatient c»» 
riosity, a particidafly nice wig^ and a. pair of new yeUow 
gloves, distingidshed and embellished his pevsem beyondtke 
m^diHary costume of the barristers of the circuit* 

In no part of bis professiDaal engagements did Mr. ErskaDe 
deserve or^ acquire a higher reputation than in his mode of 
cenductiii^ tiriiJs fer emu goiu It moot f rs q u e n il y fell to his 
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lot to be coaoerned in behalf of the pkintifis in these actions ^ 
a ciircnmstaiKe wimk gave him considerable advantage ; for,' 
besides the attention which is always affi>rded to accusing elo- 
quence, the sympathies of mankind are in alliance with him 
who hurls his invectives against the disturber of domestio 
peace, and the invader of conjugal happiness. To this hcH 
Bourable and useful end the powers, of Mr. Erskinewere espe* 
cially subservient He called the- slumbering emotions and 
^e virtuous sensibilities of m^i into active league against the 
crime which he denounced; and several of Ims* cecorded 
speeches on such occasions must lever be considered as extras 
ordinary effi>rts of rhetorical ability. On the other hand, his 
exertiiHis were very, successful cm behalf of the defendants^ in 
several interesting cases. One of his speeches in partieuhur, 
will long be remembered at the bar. It contained a most af- 
fecting apology for the lady, who was married against her 
consent ; while her affisctions had been bestowed on another. 
It abounded with pathetic remarks on the harshness and 
crudty of chaining down, to a man whom she hated, a young 
and beautifiil woman ; and, fen* purposes of fiunily ^ arrange- 
ment or ambition, dedicating her life to a reluctant discharge 
of duties, the obligations of which she could not perceive, and 
the conditions of which she could not sustain. In' this speech, 
there was no i^lc^ fin: vice; but an excuse forhiiman 
frailty, pleaded with great warmth and great ahiUly . 

Mr. Erskine's eloquaice was altogether different from any 
thing that had been witnessed before his time ; and assuredly 
be has left no equal behind him. His contemporaries, thou^ 
many of them men of high talents, bowed before it, and ac- 
knowledged its superiority. He could not display the pecu- 
liar energy of Law, invigorated as it was by a latinized 
(rfiraseology, and a northern pronunciation ; he bad not the 
broad humour of Mingay,' or the interrogative astuteness of 
Garrow ; but he possessed an opulence of imaginaticm, a fer- 
tility of fancy, a power of commanding at the instant all the 
resources of his mind, and a dexterity in applying thaB, to 
which ihe whole united bar of England could not apfiroa^. 
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He was successful^ with nearly the same degree of excellence, 
on all sulgects ; r^ in dry legal argumentation, and in nisi 
prius popular orations. His merit shone no less in plain 
matter of fact, commercial and navigation causes, at Guildhally 
than :ah occasions when it became necessary to appeal to the 
passions, and to exdte the imagination. His judgment in die 
conduct of a case was at least equal to his other merits ; and 
Idliose.who were airaociated with him in holding briefs, had no 
less reason to admire his prudence in what he did not say, 
than the bystanders had to extol his ingenuity in what he did. 
To these intellectual qualifications, Mr. Erskine added the lesa 
suk^antial, but, perhaps, to an advocate, the not less useful ad- 
vantages of person, countenance, and voioe^ His features 
were good, and capable of infinite varie^ of expression ; 
the whcde animated and intdlligent at all times, and occasion- 
ally lighted up and beaming with great sweetness. The clear 
melodious tones, of his voice were nicely and almost scienti- 
fically modulated to the sttlgect, and were accompanied by 
exceedingly graceful action. His demeanour was m^iformly 
respectfiil to the bench, and kindand courteous to his brethren 
at the bar. During his twenty-^^ight years' practice, he was 
never known^' but on one occasion, to say a rude or hardb word 
to any learned gentleman opposed to him in a cause ; and on 
that occasion he made ample amends by a voluntary and irt- 
stant^eous apdk^. > 

^ > Mr. Erskine's success in the House of Conmions, however^ 
was very &r from commensurate with the .splendour of his 
professional reputation. On several occasions, he was'evi^ 
dently overpowered by. the haughty, air, the commanduig tone, 
the sarcastic invective, and the cutting irony of Mr. Pitt He 
was a warm friend of Mr. Fox's, and a strenuous opposerof 
the war .with France. His .sentiments on that> subject he em- 
bodied in a pamphlet, published in 1797,' entitled, "A View 
of the Causes, and Consequences of the War with France,** 
which went through the unprecedented number of forty-eight 
editions. 

In 1802 the Prince of Wales not only restored to Mr. &- 
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skine the office of his Royal Highnesses attomey^general, biii 
also revived in his favour that of chancellor^ ivhich had long 
been dormant ; and made him keeper of the seals of the duchy 
pf Cornwall. 

In lB04f9 when Buonaparte threatened England witii inva^ 
sion, Mr* Erskinei feelings to use his own words^, >^. a just 
reverence and affection for the constitution of our ancestors^ 
and a proper zeal to defend them against the invaders of 
our gountry," was^ at its formation, with one voice, invited 
to ooounand that highly respectable corps of volunteers, the 
Law Association.* 

Whec^ in .consequence of Mr. Pitt's death. Lord GrenviHe^ 
in the year 1806, received his late Majesty's conunands to form 
^ new admini^tratioxk^ Mr. Erskine was sworn a member of the 
privy council ; created a haron, by the title of Lord Erskine^^ 
of Ileg^tormel Castle, in Cornwall ; and raised to the dignity of 
Iprd high chancellor of Great Britain; in which capacity he 
s^ooii. a&er presided at the impeachment of Lord Mdiville. 
. Ji^tA Erskine's judicial life was much too short to afford a 
&ir test of his qualification for the high and impc^tant station 
of lord ^ancellor. He succeeded to that office under many: 
dia^dviuitages. Of these, 'it was no slight one, that he supem 
$eded an eminent lawyer, then in the prime of his life, vfbose 
vfhcie professional existence (with the exception of a shoi^ 
interval, when he was chief justice of the common pleas) had 
been passed in eoarts of equi^, and whose extraordinary 
attEinmciits are acknowledged by the very opponaits who 
arraign the mode in which he uses them. It is a curious 
part,, indeed^ of Lord Eldon's history, that while there are 
those who .venture to dispute his fitness for the great seal, 
there is not one who can deny that he is the greatest lawyer 
of the day ; that he possesses, in an eminent degree, profesH 
sional erudition, a vigorous and active iiitdiiecty unremittmf[ 
d^igence, most laborioius habits of investigation, and tmim-^ 



* To this corps the *' wicked mrags** of the day gave the mc^namtf of '* Th« 
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peadiable integrity. It was Lord Erskine's misfortune to 
conie after this learned person^ and to have practised only in 
courts of common law ; the greatest experience in which gives 
no insight into the practice of the court of chancery, and no 
acquaintance with its principles. Under these circumstances, 
it is no disparagement to Lord Erskine to say, that he was 
not equal to the most able of his predecessors. But still, his 
quickness and readiness in catching points, and adopting in<- 
struction, were singularly conspicuous. Without the assistance 
which he derived from the learned bar of the court, Lord Erskine 
certainly could not have adminbtered the business ; but with 
the information which that assistance gave him, he, at leai^ 
avoided material error, if he did not distinguish himself by 
new and original exposition. 

On the dissolution of Lord Grrenville's administration, 
which took place within twelve months of its formation, Lord 
Erskine, of course, retired fircHn. the woolsack. Here his 
public life may be said to have closed. We must, however^ 
^iu;€f)t one eiSorty as hononrable to his humamty as to his 
talents ;'^the bill whidi he brought iiito the House o£ Lords^ 
in i809, for preventing malicious and wanton cruelty to 
animals. The speech made by Lord Erskine, on moving the 
second reading of that bill, while it justly exposes the uur 
manly outrages so frequently perpetrated by base and worth- 
less persons on the imofi^ding and unhappy creatures in 
their power, admonishes the le^lature^ in a. simple, but 
eloquent strain of baievolence, to endeavour to prevent the 
repetition of such atrocities. <' Whatever," says die noble 
and leairned lord, ^< Whatever may be the creatures which, 
by your ofwn voluntary act, you choose to take from the wil^ 
which Nature has allotted to tbenir you must be suf^osed to 
exercise this admitted dwiiiiioA fox iise, or £or plea«urf^ or 
ifom curiosity. If for u^e, mxjoj that use in its plenitude ; if 
Akt ahiinil be fit for food#. enjoy it decently for food; if for 
^deasure, enjoy that pleasure^ by taxing all its foculties for 
your comfort ; if firota curiosity^ iiKlulge it to the foU. The 
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more we inix ourselves with all created matter, animate or 
s inanimate, the more we shall be lifted up to the contempiation 
of God. But never let it be sakl, that the law should indulge 
us in the most atrocious of all propensities, which, when ha* 
bitually gratified, on beings beneath : us, destroys every 
security of human life, by hardening the heart for the perpe* 
tration of all crimes." Every one knows the &te of this 
measure. Supported in the House of Lords,, as it deserved 
to be, by men of all parties, it was passed without a division ; 
but fell a victim in the House of Commons to wit, which, 
however brilliant, was, on sudi a sutgect, most reprdiensibly 
misplaced. 

In the spring of 1815, on the death of the Marquis of 
Lothian, his Majesty, then Prince Regent, invested .Lord 
£rskine with the most noble order of the Thistle; an honour 
which was justly considered as a high mark of His' Royal 
Highness's esteem; the other knights being all dukes and 
earls of Great Britain. . . v,j 

The sudden reduction of Lord Erskme's income, which, 
before his acceptance of theiseals, was between ten and twelve 
thousand pounds, to his pension of four thousand, as ex-chan- 
cellor, involved him in considerable embarrassment; to which 
die unfortunate purchase of an estate that, from tlie.fall in 
the price of land (especially of a pctcxr soil), became consider^ 
ably deteriorated in valu^ and the expence of a' large fiunily 
of children and grandchildren, greatly contributed. • An: un- 
happy second marriage aggravated these difiicuhies ; and there 
is reason to fear that, notwithstanding the natural buoyancy 
of his spirits, the last ten years of Lord Erskine's life, were 
embittered by occurrences, agmnst which it required all his 
fortitude to enable him to bear up. 

In his intervals of leisure, Lord Erskine amused himself 
by editing several of the << State Trials.'' The prefece to 
** Mr. Fox's Speeches," is by him. He also published a ^ 
political romance, in two volumes, called ^^ Armata;" and, 
recently,' some pamphlets in support of the Greek cause. His 
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last pitxlactioii was a poem, hilmanely written in bebalf of 
the rooks, so unmercifully sacrificed by 'farmers. It ap- 
peared in the Literary Gazette. 

Lard Erskine was for many years a resident at Hampstead. 
About thirty-six years ago, he purchased a house, with a 
garden adjoining to it (connected by a subterranean passage), 
upon the very top of Hampstead-hill, above Ken Wood. It 
was at that time a very small place ; and, though commanding 
irom its elevation a most extensive and splendid prospect, 
was entirely shut out from it by banks, and hedge-row timber, 
so as to possess no beauty or interest whatever. The exten^ 
sion, improvement, and decoration of this spot were the 
amusement of many years ; and, though attended with consi- 
derable expence, amply repaid its possessor, by rendering it 
a most delightful retiriement ; yet within an hour's ride of any 
part of London. This charming spot is so shut out from 
the road between Hampstead and Highgate by walls and 
plantations, that no idea of it can be formed by strangers to 
die place. Lord Erskine^ having surrounded it with ever- 
greens of difierent descriptions, gave it the name of**^ Ever- 
^ green HiU.*' 

But age, and its attendant infirmities, now began to invade 
him ; and^ it must be acknowledged, that they appeared to 
operate on his intellectual, as well as on his bodily faculties. 
Lord Erskine had been twice before ill of the complaint 
which idtimately proved &tal to him ; — in 1807 and in 1819. 
His recovery at the last of those periods was deemed impossible; 
buthis extraordinary stamina carried him through the disorder, 
contrary to the expectadon of his physicians. In accompany- 
ing one of his sons to Edinburgh by sea, in the autumn of 
1828, he caught cold in the packet, and was seized with his 
old malady, an inflammation of the chest. He was in conse- 
quence set ashore at Sdurborough ; whence he travelled by easy 
stagesto Scotland. The compliant, however, rapidly gained 
ground ; and on the 17th of November, 1828, he died at Al- 
mondale, his late brother's seat, six or seven miles fixMn 
Edinburgh. On the 28th of the same month his ranains 
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were iiMxred in the ancient family vaults at Upball dm^ebL 
-The funeral was private, and unostentatious ; the body bekng 
conveyed in a hearse drawn by six horses, which was ' fel<- 
jlowed only by the family carriages, and those of a few 
friends. 

By his first wife, who died on the 26th of December^ 1805^ 
(and whom his loi:d$hip described^ in the tablet ^ a mentv- 
mept by Bacon, erected to her in Hampstead diurdi, as 
^ the most fidthful and most a&ctionate of women,'') Lord 
Erskine had issue, three sons and five daughters. He is 
succeeded in. his ti|le and estates by David Montaguy his 
eldest son, late minister plenipotentiajy to the United Stales 
of Apierica, who married in January, 1800, Fanny, daughter 
p( General Cadwallader, of Philadelphia. : .> 

. Loird £|*skine'$ will is dated so &x badk as November 15tii^ 
1782. It begins in ^(Oarly these words : -^^' Bdng, firom a 
.sense of honouTj and not firom any motive of pensooal ro- 
;^ntment or revenge, . ^ut (q ^iqx)^ my lUb to great |Mril, 
it is a comfort to me that I bf^i'^ so few duties to liilfll pre- 
.viouf to an event whiph may deprive me of ev»ry other npr 
portunity of so doing."* It then proceeds to enumerate ceiy 
Jtiun. ^vapSf constituting the aonount of the testator's property, 
,which is stated to have been all acquired since his practice at 
the bar, and to be 9i9Q02, consols, and about IGOOlp more tn 
bills.. I^ is all li^ft, with the highest expressicxis of co|ift3e^<^ 
and affection, to his then'ivife, for herself ^md children ; theg^ 
to inherit it after her decease, in equal sbapas^ as they attain 
tweuty-one years of age. But he provided, as on acooutit -of 
her youth she might probably marry again, and as such a|i 
event;, though by no means d^reoated by him) mjgbi b^ 
.incompatible with the interests of his i^lis&^ that, iipan 
j^ch second marriage the property shoidd be trans4en)e<jl tp 
his sister, Lady Amie Erskine, in trust a$ abwe mentioned* 
There is a codicil^ dated <' Carleton Hotel, F^ U^r Oot^ 
f , ■ .. . ' ".''••••. 

* tt is probable that this {passage has reference,to a duel, ia which neither J^rty 
fHotbfed any ^injarjy tfiai ^mk fought between Mr. Crskine and Mr. Dennis 
P*;Bijfa* ftft)qginiited:m«dwpu^ :V i 
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ber the 26^ 1786^" which was added only for the purpose of 
confirming the contents of the will, his property since its 
execution having much accumulated, and for giving his chil-^ 
dren since bom, and those he might in future have, an equal 
participation with the others in its provisions. From their 
remote date, it is not surprising that these papers are some- 
what de&oed and mutilated ; and it is remarkable that such 
a lapse of time and change of circumstances should not have 
induced a legal man, like Lord Erskine, to leave a more re* 
cent declaration of his testamentary intentions. The will was 
registered in the Prerogative office on the 2d of January, 
1824. The personal property was sworn under 1000/. 

To persons who may be disposed to ask if Lord Erskine, 
in the course of his long and eventful life, was not betrayed 
into errors and indiscretions, no doubt the answer must be^ 
diat he was betrayed into many. Prudence is generally 
the virtue of age ; but it is certain, that Lord Er^ne was * 
a young man in disposition to the last* For some parts of 
his private conduct it is confessedly difficult to account, in 
a man of such intellectual power. He has himself, howa^er^ 
furnished an animated answer to those who, forgetfiil of his 
splendid qualities, would desire to dwell upon, and, per- 
haps, to magnify his defects, in a passage of that celebrated 
oration, the defence of Mr. Stockdale, from which we have 
already quoted so largely. We cannot conclude our memoir 
better than by subjoining it. 

^< Upon the principle on which the attorney-general prays 
sentence^ upon my client, God have mercy upon us I In- 
stead of standing before him in judgment, with the hopes and 
consolations of Christians, we must call upon the mountains 
to cover ns ; for which of us can present for omniscient ex- 
amination, a pure, unspotted, and &uldess course ? But I" 
humbly expect that the b^ievolent Author of our being will 
judge us as I have been pointing out for your example* 
Holding up the great volume of our lives in his hands, and 
regarding die general scope of them, if he discovers bene- 
volence, charity, and good*will to man beating in the heart, 

▼ot. IX. r 
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where he alone can look; if he finds that our conduct, though 
oftei^forced outof the path by our infirmities^ has been^ in^ 
general, well directed, — his all-searching eye will assuredly 
neveF pursue us into those little comers of our lires, much 
Jiess 'will his justice select them for punishment, without die 
g^oeral context of our existence, by which faults may be 
soffsetimes found to have grown out of virtues, and very many 
of /^u* heaviest; offences to have been grafted by human im- 
pearfepliontupoii'ths best and kindest of our aiSections. No^ 
G^iilemen; believe mc^ this is. not die course of divine jus- 
^ice^ or' there is 'nor truth in the gospels of heaven. If the 
general tenor of a man's conduct be such as I have r^re^ 
seated it, he may i^alk through the i^hadow of deaths widi all 
his fauks about htm, with as much cheeifidness as in the cdm- 
mon. paths- of life; because he knows, that instiead of /a stekn 
QCdiser to expose before the' Author of his nature those' fi'ail 
p98S9ges» whl^h> hke the scored matter in the book before yon^ 
chequers ihe yolunae of the brightest and best spent 4i&, .hi& 
mercy will obscure tliem from the eye of his purity^ and oitr 
^'epentance blot them out for even" 
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No. III. 
Sir EDWARD DULLER, Bart. 

TICE-ADMIRAL OF THE RED, AND RECORDER OF THE BOROtrOtT 
OF EAST LOOE. 

I ifis gs41^mt oSicer was the descendant of a family which, 
from its antiqui^ and alUwces, has long been eminent in the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall. Richard Buller, the imme- 
diate ancestor of the numerous highly-respected individuals of 
that name^ now living in those counties, was a younger $on of 
a Somersetshire &mily, and settled at Tregarrick, in Cornwall, 
early in tiie sixteenth century. He married Margaret, widow 
of Edward Courtenay, of Landrake, Esq. and daughter and 
co-heiress of Thomas Trethuriffe, of Trethuriffe, in that 
<!ounty, by Elisabeth, daughter of Sir Hugh Courtenay, of 
Boconnock, Knight, sister of Edward, seventh Earl of De* 
von, K. G. (the lineal descendant of Hugh Courtenay, second 
Earl of Devon, by Margaret, second daughter of Humphrey 
de Bohun, fourth Earl of Hereford and Essex, Lord High 
Constable of England, by Elizabeth Plantagenet, his wife^ 
seventh daughter of King Edward L) and great-great-aunt 
and co-heiress of Edward Courtenay, second Marquis of Exe- 
ter, and tenth and last Earl of Devon of that family. Johii 
Francis BuUer, of Morval, in Cornwall, sixth in descent from, 
the said Richard and Margaret Trethuriffe, married, in 1716j 
Rebecca, third daughter and co-heiress of Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney*, Bart. Bishop of Winchester, and by her had a 

• HiiliMdship Witt descended from John Trekwney and Florence Courtenay 
bis vdfe^ enolber daughter of Uie above-mentioned Sir Hugh Courtenayi^ and <«* 
tieiress of Edward, last Marquis of Exeter, and Earl of Peyon. 
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numerous family. * His second son, John BuUer, Esq. was- 
for many years one of the lords of the admiralty, and after- 
wards one of the lords of the treasury, and represented East 
Looe in several parliaments. By his first wife, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir John St Aubyn, third baronet, he had three sons f, 
of whom Edward, the subject of this memoir, was the se- 
cond. 

Sir Edward Buller was born at the admiralty, December 
24th, 1764, and received his education at Westminster school. 
At the age of twelve he commenced his naval career as a mid-: 
shipman, under the auspices of that able and meritorious officer, 
the late Lord Mulgrave, with whom he served in the Ck>u- 
rageux, in Admiral KeppePs engagement with the Count 
D'Orvilliers, on the 27th of July, 177*. At a very early age 
Mr. Buller received his first commission, as lieutenant of the- 
Sceptre, of sixty-four guns, then commanded by Captain 
Graves. The Sceptre being under orders for the East Indies^ 
Lieutenant Buller proceeded in her thither, and was in most 



• James, the eldest son, represented the county of CoitiWall in parliament, atfd^ 
was twice married. By his first wife, ]&li2iabeth, daughter and co-heiress of 
William Gould, of Downes, Devonshire, he had James Buller, Esq. father of 
the present James Buller, Esq. of Downes, M. P. for Exeter; and by his se- 
cond wife, Jane, daughter of Allen, ^rst Earl Bathurst, he left eight chil- 
dren. Of these, John, the eldest son, was the fether of several sons ; of vAkom 
John, the eldest, succeeded to the estate of Morval. James is cme of the present 
clerks to tlie privy council, and Sir Anthony Buller, the youngest son, is now 
a judge in India. Sir Francis, the sixth son of John Buller, ]l^sq. by Lady Jane 
Bathurst, became the once celebrated judge, and was created a Baronet, whose 
son, Sir Francis Buller, is lhe«econd and present Baronet. William, the third 
son of John Francis Buller and Rebecca Trelawney, was consecrated Bishop of 
Exeter in 1792, and died in 1796. 

t John Buller^ Esq. the eldest of these sons, was many years in India. In 
1802, he was elected recorder of Bast Looe, which borough he rej^resented in 
parh'ament for some years. He married Augusta, daughter of Major Nixon, 
but died in 1807, without issue. Henry, the second son, was a lieutenant in the 
navy, and died in the East Indies, unmarried. Mr. Buller, the father of Sir 
Edward Buller, married, secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of — -— Hunter, Esq* 
and by her had. several children, who all died unmarried, excepting Charlotte, 
wife of her cousin, William Buller, Esq., and Major-General Frederick Buller, 
whose eldest son, Thomas Frederick Buller, married in 1821, the Right Honor- 
able Lady Agnes Percy, dau^ter of Hugh, second Duke, and twin sister of 
Hugh, third and present Duke of Northumberland, K. G. 
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-of Sir Edward Hughes's actions with M • de Suffrein. In one 
instance he was slightly wounded; and on every occasion he 
-displayed die most determined gallantry and resolution* 

In 1783, Lieutenant Buller, then a mere boy, was promoted 
to the rank of commander, and appointed to the Chaser, of 
fourteen guns ; and in the month of November of the same 
year he was exposed, in that vessel, to a dreadful hurricane, 
on the coast of Coromandel. Indeed it was supposed by 
every person at Madras and Bombay that the Chaser must 
have gone down, and that every soul on board must have 
perisffaed. Captain fuller's judgment and promptitude, how- 
ever, and the knowledge that he had acquired by soundings, 
to which he was invariably accustomed to resort when ia 
^shallow water, enabled him to ran .the iChaser up the gulf of 
Manar, which divides the island of Ceylon from the Coro- 
mandel coast ; — a passage which no vessel of any description 
had ever ventured before.; — ^;and thus to^ride the gale out In 
^rfeot siafety. Soon after General Stuart's -attack upon 
Cuddalore, June 1785, at which Captain Buller was present, 
he returned with the Chaser to Europe ; where, from her shat- 
tered and decayed state, it was scarcely expected that she 
could arrive. By unremitting exertion, however, she was 
brought safely to England, and she was then immediately 
paid d£ 

In 1784, Captain Buller was appointed to the Brisk, 
another sloop of war, in which he sailed for Hali&x, where 
he was particularly active in his -endeavours to prevent smug- 
gling. From his arrival on'the American station to the period 
of his quitting it, comprising a space of six years, he was also 
inde&tigably employed iii surveying the different coasts, har- 
bours, &c. of aU wliidi he made himself completely master. 
The foUowmg inddent deserves notice. In April, 1789, a 
report bdng in circulation that a large merchant-ship had 
just been wrecked on that extremely dangerous spot, the Isle 
of Sable, and that part of the crew were on the island, widi- 
out any means or prospect of escaping from the horrors of 
starvation which threatened them, Captain Buller, impressed 
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with that generous sentiment of humanity by which his con* 
duct was uniformly characterized, solicited and obtained per-- 
mission from the commanding officer, to go in quest of the 
supposed sufferers. Accordingly, afler anchoring his sloop 
within a convenient distance of the shore, which was entirely 
composed of shiiUng sand-banks, he endeavoured, at Ae most 
hnminent risk, for three successive days, to land ; but finding 
the probability of effecting his otgect to be quite hopeless, 
having in vain fired repeated signal-guns from the ship, and 
having at length ascertamed that the report which had led 
him thither was altogether groundless^ te relinquished the 
atttempt, and returned to Halifax* 

On the 19th of July, 1790, he obtained post rank in the 
Dido frigdjl6 ; which ship, towards &^ end of the same year, 
.he brougnt to- England, where she was paid of£ During the 
peace, in 179^, he was appointed to the command of the 
Porcupine frigate, of twenty-four guns, then on Channel ser- 
vice ; from which he was soon after removed to the Adventure, 
of forfy-four guns. While in the Adventure^ and on his 
return from Canada and Nova Scotia, with a very vahiaUJe 
convoy of merchantmen, he narrowly escaped being captured 
by a French squadron, cruising expressly to intercept him. 
In this fleet were thirteen Dutch vessels, with rich cargoes, 
which, as soon as they quitted Captain Butler's protection, 
were taken by our cruisers, in consequence of dn embargo 
having been laid upon all Dutch property. 
'■ On his arrival in England, Captain Buller was appomted 
to the Crestcent frigate ; and, with Captain Essington in the 
Sceptre, he convoyed the India fleet to the Cape of Good 
Hope. On their passage thither they fell in with a Spanish 
line-of-batde ship and two frigates, laden with specie, from 
the Havannah. 'Our ships, mistaking them for French, boi'e 
down, and prepared for action ; but when the strange sail dn- 
ptaye4 their Spanish ensigns, the British pursued their former 
course, no doubt to the great delight of the dons, as they 
were in possession of the declaration of war by England 
: against Spain, of which the convoy were then i^ioirant,. One 

13 
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of them abo was so deeply laden, as to be incapable ofopai*- 
ing her lower deck ports. 

On the 18th of August, 1796, whUe under the orders of 
ISir George Keith Elphinstone, Captain Buller was present at 
the capture of the Dutch squadrmi in Saldanha bay. 

Private affairs requiring his presence at home, Capt* Buller 
exchanged icto the America^ of sixty-four guns, and returned 
to England, with Copimodore Blanket's broad pendant. Im 
1797 and 1798, business still detaining him on shore, he 
accepted the command of the sea f^neibles, from the Tiver 
Lyme to Cawsand Bay, including the 'whole of the southern 
coast of Devcmshire, and by his judicious amusements placed 
them on the most rei^)ectafale footing. - i 

tn 1799, Captain Buller succeeded to the eommand of the 
Ec^ar, of seventy-four* guns, -then cm dianiiel service,- and 
soon afterwards i:emoved &om her into L'AchUle, of the same 
force. In these ships he was oonstantly employed in blocks 
ading the ports of Br^st and Roehefort, until the oessatiovi of 
hostlKti^, intSbl. 

In March, 1808, on die day that His Majesly'i^ message 
was communicated to parliainent, ^acquainting theali ihkt hfe 
was obliged to augment his nayal force^ this zealous officer was 
a^in called upon to serve his tountry afloat, and was appointed 
to command &e Malta, of eighty-fixir guns ; the finest two^ 
decker, without exception, in the British navy. In this ship ' 
he assisted in the blockade of the ports of Brest, Roehefort, 
Cadiz, Corunna, and Ferrol. On the 22d of July, 1805, in 
j^r Robert -Calder's action against the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, under Admiral Villeiieuvcs Captain. Bidlel* 
displayed gt&t courage arid ability. la consequence of the 
fog,^faie''lialta, in the heat of action, was separated frpm die 
fleet, and at one time had upon her five ^ail of the enemy, who 
were endeavouring to cut her off. She, however, gallantly- 
braved the danger, and contimied- the unequal conflict until 
one of her opponents, the San Rafael, of eighty-four guns,- ^ 
stmpk to her. Shortly after the boats of the Malta also took ' 
possession of El Firme, of seventy-four gunsj which had 
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before been engaged, and nearly, if not enltrdy, silenced by 
some of our ships. On this occasioii the Malta had her 
mizen mast wounded, her miz^i top-mast and mizen top-sail- 
yard shot away, her main-yard very badly wounded, and her 
standing rigging and sails much out. Stte had also five men 
killed and forty wounded. 

For his gallant conduct in this action his majesty^ as a 
mark of his royal approbation, was pleased to confer on 
Captain BuUer a colonelcy of marines. 

In August 1806, Ci^tain Buller received* orders to place 
himself in^e Malta, under the conunand of Rear- Admiral 
Sir Thonms Louis, who, with five other sail of the line, was 
directed to receive troops pn board, for the purpose of co« 
operating with a formidable body pf land forces, which had 
been already embarked at Plymouth and Falmouth, and 
which were destined for a secret expedition. While waiting 
for sailing ord^rs^ however, an express arrived with the in- 
telligence that Jerome Buonaparte had put to sea with several 
ships ; in consequence of which information this well-appointed 
squadron immediately discharged the troops, ' and sailed in 
quest of the enemy. TThe Canopus not being ready to receive 
. Sir Thomas Louis's flag, Captain Buller, then the oldest 
captain in the squadron^ in a manner which at once indicated 
his zeal for the service and his respect for the rear-admiral, 
made an immediate o0er of the Malta, which was as cordially 
accepted by Sir Thomas.. The squadron, however» were not 
so fortunate as to fidl in with Jerome Buonaparte, he having 
^ected his escape iptQ L'Qri^tt As a slight comp^DSatioa 
Ihe squadron, a few days after, captur^ the fine Frendi 
firigate Le Presidoit, pf forty-four guns. As lie Malta had 
sprung her mainmast, she W|is prdered to return into Caw- 
sand Bay, and thence tp Portsmoutbi where she was taken 
into dpck. 

On ithe 5th of January 1807, Captain Buller sailed in his 
old ship, the Malta, for the Medi^rranean, where he placed 
himself under the orders of Lord Collingwood, who shortly 
ftfter gave liini the command of the in-shore squadron. In 
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this service he evinced great activity and sseal^ particularly in 
destroying the Mary transport, from Woolwich, a large ship, 
vith a very valuable cargo of military stores for 25,000 men, 
which, by some accident, had mistaken her course, and run 
ashore near Cadiz. Captain BuUer had the melandioly 
satisfaction of seeing her completely burnt, to prevent her 
from felling into the hands of the ^emy. 

About this period, while the Malta was refitting at Gibral- 
tar, Captain BuUer had another opportunity of di^laying 
that intrepidity and humanity which were such conspicuous 
traits in his character, and which it is infinitely more gratifying 
to record than even the most splendid victories. A Portu- 
guese frigate having been wrecked within the Spanish lines, 
Captain BuUer was instrumental, at the risk of his own life, 
in saving many of her unfortimate crew ; and, altiiough twice 
swept away by the violence of the surf, no entreaty or con- 
sideration of pei^onal safety could induce him to quit the 
^ot, while even a hope existed of rescuing a fdlow-creature 
fiiom destruction. Well, indeed, has a fermer biographer* 
of Sir Edward Buller observed, ^< Actions such as these 
should be inscribed on brass; fin-, while tiiey prove the 
genuine hero, they also evince a fiill possessi<m of the best 
virtues of humanity/' His exertions, however, added to his 
having been for many hours tn wet clothes, threw him into a 
violent fever, which had nearly proved ieXsL On his recovery 
he returned to his station off Cadiz, but his recent illness, the 
solicitatioQ of his fiiends, and the littie prospect there was 
Ihat 4he enemy would venture out to fiice a British fierce, 
induced him to request tiie admiralty to supersede him, and 
he retiinMii to England in 1807. 

On the^28th of April, 1808, he was promoted to the rank 
of rear^admirial c^the blue; and, on the Srd of October fi>l- 
lowing, his majesty was pleased to confer on him the dignity 
of a baronet dT Great Britain. At tiie close of the year 1 809, 
he succeeded Sir J<^n Sutton as second in command at Hy- 

• III the Naxal Chronick# T^. xix. 
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ntfouth/ where he continued until the autunm of I8I29 atid^ 
on the l^fh of August in that year, he was promoted to th« 
rank of vice-admiral. From this period Sir Edward BuUer 
was unemployed. 

His zeal, activity, and bravery have often occasioned his 
nuiberous friends to join in the regret expressed by his bio^ 
grapher, whom we have just cited, ^^ that fortune should not 
hiftve'bden more propitious in placing him more frequently in 
scenes where his acknowledged merit must have ensured ap* 
plause and commanded admiration ;" for, though the occasions 
for'dfetinguishing himself were but few, he eagerly seized on 
every bppoitunity which presented itself; and his conduct in 
Sir Robert Calder's action affords indisputable evidence of 
professional talent and gallantry, which required only oppor- 
tunity to haVe placed him amongst the most celebrated of his 
contemporaries. 

In? private li£j Sir Edward Buller was distinguished by flie 
warmth and goodness of his heart, the frankness of his tem-r 
pevv and this generosity of his disposition. Ever willing to 
eonler a kihdness, his best exertions were uniformly used to 
promote the Welfare of his friends, and there are few men 
whose name will be remembered with mom gratitude .and 
aSectioh. 

Sir Edward represented East Looe from 1802 to 1820^ 
and, on the death of his brother John Buller, Esq. in ISOV, 
h^ was elected rficcnrder of that borough. 
: H» married at Nova Scotiia, March 15, 1789, Gertrude, 
dfoi^tekr of 'Colonel Philip Van Cordandt, by whom he had 
issue, J<An St Aubyn Buller, who died an infant, and Anna* 
Maria, born November 3, 1799, who married 25di February 
list, at'Buloe in Cornwall, lieut-Cd. James Drummond 
£l|>htn^ione, yovasger son pf the Hon. William FuUarton 
i^tpkinston^ a director of the Hon. East Iqdia Company, 
second- surviv^ scm of Chailes,.tenth^Lord Elphinstone, and 
gre&t'&unole of John, LSdi mid present lord. .Colonel. Elpfain* 
stone, i»i his marriage with Miss Buller, obtained the royal 
licence to assume'flie' name of BttUer' before that of Elphin- 
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stone, and to bear the arms of that fiunily quarteriy, in the 
second quarter with his paternal coat 

Sir Edward Buller's decease took place at his seat, Trenant 
Park, in ComwaU, on the 15th of April, 1824. In conse- 
quence of hb dying without issue male, the baronetcy is 
extinct 
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No. IV. 
Mr. BELZONI. 

J OHN Baptist Belzoni was a native of Padua. He was 
of a Roman family, which had resided in that city for many 
years. The greater part of his younger days he passed in 
Rome, the abode of his ancestors, where he was preparing 
himself to become a monk ; but the troubles of Italy in 1800, 
and the sudden entry of the French army into Rome, altered 
the course of his education ; and he became a wanderer for 
the rest of his life. 

In 180S, Mr. Belzoni visited England. He was at that 
time very young, and a singularly handsome man, being of 
the extraordinary height of six &et seven inches, well made 
and stout in proportion, with an animated and prepossessing 
countenance. Soon after his arrival in England he married; 
and, his circumstances becoming straitened, with the ardour 
and love of independence which ever characterized him, in- 
stead of resorting to his friends abroad or to foreigners at 
home for assistance, he determined to draw upon his own 
resources, iand to become a candidate for public favour. 
Early in life, when resident in Rome, he had imbibed some 
of the elementary parts of science, but the study of hydraulics 
was that to which he had particularly devoted himself and 
on which he resolved principally to depend for the purpose 
he had in view. Accordingly he repaired to Edinburgh, and 
commenced an exhibition, principally of hydraulics, display- 
ing the various fantastic forms into which water may be urged 
by the force of machinery. From Scotland he went to Ire- 
land, and reconunenced his hydraulic exhibition at the 
theatres of some of the populous cities in that country. 
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Finding, however, that the inventions of his mind were in- 
sufficient to satisfy the curiosity of his visitors, he was com- 
pelled to call to their aid the prodigious strength of his body, 
and, between the acts of his hydraulic experiments, undertook 
to bear upon the various parts of his colossal frame not fewer, 
if we mistake not, than twenty or two-and-twenty persons : 
they were strapped round his hips, shoulders, neck, &c. and 
he moved across the stage under the enormous . pressure, 
with as much steadiness and stateliness as the elephant does 
when his howd^ is full of Indian warriors* 

After spending some time in Ireland, exposed to all tlie vi- 
cissitudes incident to such a course of life, Mr. Belzoni vbited 
the Isle of Man, and thence proceeded, in the year 1812, to 
Lisbon. Here his athletic person induced the manager of the 
theatre of San Carlos at once to engage him to appear in the 
play of Valentine and Orson, and again, during Lent, in the 
sacred drama of Sampson ; in both of which pieces his feats 
of strength and activity gained him the highest ^applause. 
Proceeding to Madrid, he there performed before the king 
and the court On leaving Spain, Mr. Belzoni went to Malta» 
where be fell in with Ismael Gibraltar, the agent of the Bashaw, 
of Egypt, who persuaded him to visit Cairo, for the purpose 
of constructing a machine for raising water out of the Nile, to 
irrigate the Bashaw's gardens. 

In May, 1815, Mr. Belzoni, accompanied by his wife, and 
a lad of the name of James Curtain, whom he had brought 
with him from Ireland, embarked at Malta, and in less than 
three weeks arrived at Alexandria. On reaching Cairo, Mr. 
Belzoni went to the house of Mr. Baghos, interpreter, to Ma- 
horamed Ali, to whom he had been recommended, and who 
immediately prepared to^ introduce him to the Bashaw. As 
they were proceeding towards the palace, through one of the 
principal streets of Cairo, a brutal Turk struck Mr. Belzoni 
so fiercely on the leg with his staff, that it tore away a large 
piece of flesh. The blow was so severe^ and the discharge of 
bipod so copious, that he was obliged to be conveyed, home» 
where he remained under cure, thirty days, before he could 
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support himself on the wounded leg. When able to leat^fe the 
house he was presented to the Ba^aw, who received him very 
civSly; but, on being told of tl^ misfortune which haA 
happened to him, contented himself with coolly observing, 
^^ that such aoddoiits could not be avoided where there were 
troops." 

An arrangement was immediaiteIy.ooi»cluded for ere^^tii^ ft 
machine, which was to raise as much water with one ox as the 
ocdinary madunes did with four. Mr. Bdzoni soon found, 
however, that he had many prejudices to encounter, and many 
obstodes to surmount, on the part of those who were emplogred 
in the construction of the work, ^ ^ell as. qf those who owned 
the.cattle engaged in drawing water for the Baaha^'s gardens^ 
When his machine was completed, the Baidiaw proceeded to 
the gardens of Soubra to witness its effect. It was set to 
work, and, although constructed of bad materials, and of un- 
skiliid workmanship, its powers were greater than had been 
contracted for; yet tlie Arabs, from interested motives, 
declared against it The Bashaw, however, allowed that 
it was equal to four of the ordinary kind, and conse- 
quendy according to the agreement. Unluckily, he took il 
into his headto have the ox removed, ood, ^^ by way of fro-, 
lie," to see what effisct would be produced by putting fifteen 
men into the wheel. Mr. Belzoni's Irish lad got in with them, 
but. no sooner did the wheel bc^ to turn, than the Arabs 
jumped out, leaving the lad alone in it The wheel, relieved 
from its load, flew back with sudi velocity, th^t.poor Curtain 
was thrown out, and, in the fall, broke one of his thighs ; and, 
being entangled in the machinery, he would in all probability 
have lost his life, had not Mr, Belzoni applied his entraordi-- 
nary stnragth to the wheel, and stopped.it 

This accident ^being &tal to the project, and to the focure 
hopes of the projector, Mr. Behsoni biqgan to turn his thoughts 
towards Upper Egypt. It is probable that in this voyiige he. 
had at first no definite object ;in view ; but . on the suggesti^tn 
9f Mr. Bufckhardt, the celebrated African traveller, anfl the 
enooaragement of Mr. Salt, the English Ckmsttl^Geiieisel.iit 
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Egypt, iie readfly. undertook to remove the enormous bust to 
which those gentlemen gave the name of ^^ The Youi^er 
Memnon/' from the neighbourhood of Thebes, down the Nile 
to Cairo. 

It will readily be imagined, that in a country destitute of 
the arts, Uke Egypt, and with a people semi-barbarous Uke 
the Arabs, Mr. Belzoni had a thousand difficulties, to over* 
come before he could succeed in moving this bust of .ten or 
twelve tons weight one inch from its bed of sand. The chiefii 
eyed him with jealousy, and conceived, as usual, that' ho came 
in quest of hidden treasures ; and the fellahs were wkh dif* 
fkulty set to work, having made up their minds that it was a 
hopeless task. When these simple people beheld it. move, 
they all set up a loud shout, declaring it was not theil* exer« 
tions, but the power of the devil that had effected' il. The 
enormous mass was put in motion by a few poles and- palm- 
leaf ropes, which were all the means that could beodmitianded, 
and which nothing but Belzoni's ingenuity could have made 
efficient. But these materials, poor as they were, created not 
half the embarrassment and delay occasioned by the iiitrig^g 
of the Cachefs and Kaimakans, all of whom were desirottis o£ 
extorting as much money as they possibly could, and bf^db- 
structmg the progress of the work, as the surest m^ois of 
eStcting their purpose. Even the labourers, on fmding that 
money was given to them for removing what appeared to-be 
a mei^ mass of stonie, took it into their heads that it must be 
fiUed'with gold^ and agreed that so precious an artide ought 
not td be takeh iout of the country. 

Under all these difficulties, Mr. Belzoni conduc|;ed' himself 
with great patience and dexterity, and with unabating pense- 
verance. It was eighteen days from the commencement of 
the operation before the colossal bust reached the banks of 
thel!4iie^ "but no boat being yet prepared to receive it, Mr. 
fielk)ni, by way of passing the time, determined to proceed 
\ip tte Nile ai$ far as the second cataract. In his progress he 
Visted atll the ruins tvhieh occurred, and paid the most minute 
attention to the decorative part of the ancient temples* 
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It was cm this voyage that Mr. Belzoni conceived the i4ed 
of uncovering the great temple of Ipsambul, first discovered 
and brought into notice by the lamented Burckhardt On ap* 
proaching it, however, the hopes that he had formed on the 
subject very .much diminished ; for the accumulation of sand 
was such that it appeared almost an impossibility even to reach 
the. door. The exact spot of the entrance he determined in 
his own mind from observing the head of a hawk, of such a 
mimstrous size, that, with the body, it could not be less than 
twenty feet high. This bird he concluded to be over the 
doorway ; and, as below the figure, there is generally a vacant 
space, followed by a fiize and cornice, he calculated the upper 
part of the doorway to be about thirty-five feet below the 
summit of the sand. The strong desire to enter a sanctuary^ 
which for so many ages had been closed to all the world, 
stimulated his efforts ; and he applied to the Cachef, or go- 
vernor of the district, to inquire on what terms he oould pro- 
cure labourers for his extraordinary und^taking. Having, 
after some difficulty, engaged as many labourers as he could 
employ, he set about clearing away the sand fi'om the front 
of the temple. The only condition made with the Cachef 
was, that all the gold and jewels found in the temple should 
beloAg to him, and that Belzoni should have all the stones* 
At the end of four or five days, Mr. Belzoni's funds were en- 
tirely exhausted. He, therefore, af);er obtaining a promise 
from the chief that no one should molest the work in his ab^ 
sence, descended the river to Thebes, where he made such 
observations on the valley of the Beban el Molook, or tombs 
of the. kings, as afterwards enabled him to effect the most 
magnificent excavjation in Egypt ; and having succeeded in 
ein^king the bust of Memnon in safety, he set off with it 
for Cairo, whence he conducted it to Aleiumdria, and lodged 
it in the Bashaw's magazine : he then returned to the capital; 
and, accompanied by Mr. Beechey, (son of Sit William 
Beechey,) immediately proceeded up the Kile,, with the deter- 
mination to accomplish, if possible, the opening of the temple 
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of ]}>sambuL At Phila^ the party was reinforced by Captaios 
Irby and Mangles of the royal navy. 

Having conciliated the CachefF by suitaUe preseiits, Mr. 
Belzodi agreed to give the workmen (eighty in number) three 
hundred piastres for removing the sand as low down e» the 
entrance. At first they seemed to set about the task' like 
men who were determined to finish the job; but at the end of 
Ae third day they all grew tired, and, under the pretext that 
the Ramadan (a religious festival) was to commence on the 
next day, they left off working, but carried away the three 
hundred piastres. The travellers were now convinced that 
if dlie temple was to be opened at all, it must be by their own 
etettions ; and accordingly, assisted by the crew of the boatj 
they set to work, and, by dint of perseverance and hard labour, 
for about eighteen days, they airived at the doorway of a most 
mi^ificient temple, enriched with beaiutifiil intaglios, paintings, 
colossal figures, &c. the finest and most extensive excavation 
in Nubia; and one that can stand a competition with any in 
Egypt, except the tomb which was subsequently distovered 
in Bebion el Molook. 

' The party then retmrned to Thebes ; and Mr. Belzoni betook 
himseifto the Vale of the Tombs of the Kings, being satisfied 
that some int^esting discoveries remained to be made in that 
quarter. Three new tombs y^ere discovered by him ; but in 
none of them did there appear any thing to prove that th^ 
had beto intended for the sepulchre of the kings of Egypt. 
Hie inconvenience, and, in &ct, the hazard of visiting these 
"ancient remains can be duly appreciated only by those who 
have made the experiment. Nothing, indeed, but ah extra^ 
ordinary degree of enthusiasm for researches of this kind 
could have supported Mr. B^zoni in the nuili6rofis descents 
whidi he nuuie into the mummy pits df -Egypt, and ftrou^ 
^he long jnarrow subterraneous passages, pai^ticiiUirly incbnv^ 
niefit for ia man of hk 'size* -Of some of thosef tombs W pits, 
many persons couM not widisttod the s^^gflbcsiitfaig air^ wjodi 
often caused ftuntiijg: A vast quantity of du^t rolse; so ftie^ 
ibat It entered the tbroat an<i novtrilsn and cltpked t|ie noie 
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and mouth to sach a degree, that it require gt^t pow^ of 
lungs to resist it and the strong effluvia of the mummies, Thfe 
was not all: the entry or passage where the bodies were was 
roughly cut in the rocks ; and the fiJKng of the sftnd firom dife 
iipper part or ccu^ing- of the passage caused it to be xicaxif 
£yybd up. In some places there was not m<^re dmi the 
vacancy of a fodt }eft» whidi it was.necessary to pass tbrou^ 
in a creeping posture like a snail, on pointed aind keen stoa^ 
that cut like glass. . After getting throc^h these .pas^ages». 
some of them two. or three hundred yards long^ Mr.Belzioidi ge-» 
neralLy found a more commodious cavity ; perhaps high enoi^b 
to sit isL But what a place of rest ! sunrounded by bodies^ 
by beaps of mummies in all directions, which, previous to hi& 
being accustomed to the sight, impressed him with horror* 
The blackness of the wbU, the £dnt.light given by theicandles 
or torches, for want of air, the difierent objects that sur- 
rounded him seeming to converse with' each other, fmd Ae 
Ar^bs with the candles or torches in their liands, naked, and 
4)oveTed with dust, themselves resembling living mummies^ 
formed a scene that beggared description. In such a situation 
Mr/Belzonifouiul himself several times^ and often retumed,..ex* 
hausted and feinting^ lill at last Jie became, inured to it, iiti# 
indifferent to whAt ,he suffered^ ^scqit from the dust^ wM^ift 
never failed, to choke, his throat and juose; and thQiigbj fprtjUr 
nately for him^ he was destitute. of the seose pf smelling, b^ 
^uld t^te. that the mummies we^e rather un|>le9sant^'to sw^- 
loyr. If, ^fter .the exertipn of ^telrii)^ intP &iUoh a plii^e0» 
dirougha passage, of ^fty^ a hundred,, three, h,i|ndred» oj^.per^ 
-hapsy mi JUuadrj^ yards,, nearly qv^rcoip^,. he soqgl^^ft 
ire^ting-nJac^ ,fymd one, and connived to ^t, his wi^jg]^^ 
cpetbaps, fefi«se<^n.the JK^ of ^^ Egjqptii^ whji^ it crf^d^ 
JU^e a.bftnd-bP35. H© $hw naturally, had noi^iirse po i^ 
hmdsto^9i^mk)im^0i but th^yi^wdnp be^^ supjpp^^^/f^ 
(thiithe:<^a;w;ik 4log9thi^ij,an)o^ ^ .^r^kep .n^^m^^fsf^ 
iva^m dSish iijf Mfe^jL 1*^^ .wAiWood«n,Cft^» v^qb mtf4 
^bich'A: dust.as^e^t .bim m.ptipnli^sis fpr a q^^M^ <^ m. hqfffy 
>^waitiog till. it subside. :. Qiice Ike w^ condiietgd froon^uc^^fi 
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pbce to another resembling it, through a passive of about 
twenty feet in length, and no wider dian that a body could 
be forced through. It was choked with mummies, and be 
could not pass without bringing his face in contact with thai 
of some decayed Egj^tian ; however, as the passage ihldined 
do^wards, his own weight helped him on ; but he could not 
avoid being covered with bones, legs, arms, and heads rolling 
from above. The object of these researches was the papyri of 
the Egyptians, of which he found a few hidden in their breasts, 
under their arms, in the space above the knees, or on the 
legs, and covered by the numerous folds of cloth that usually 
envelope the mummy. 

Mr. Belzoni was, however, about to be rewarded for all the 
inconveniences and sufferings he had undergone. Certain 
indications having convinced him of the existence, in a partL- 
oilar spoty of a large and unopened sepulchre, on the 16th of 
October, 1817, he set his labourers to work on that spot, and 
caused the earth to be dug away to the depth of eighteen feet, 
wh^i, as he had anticipated, the entrance presented itsel£ 
After great labour^ Mr. Belzoni hl*oke through the passage^ 
which was choked up with large stones, that could with diffi- 
culty be removed, and then had the gratification to find 
himself in a perfect monument of Egyptian antiquity, superior 
to every other yet discovered, in point of grandeur, style, 
and preservation. It contained a number of chambers, of 
different dimensions^ connected by corridors and staircases, 
of various descriptions, ihost of them ornamented with 
paintkigs, retaining all their original brilliancy. In the 
centre of the principal saloon was a sarcophagus of the finest 
oriental alabaster, nine feet five inches long, ahd three feet 
seven inches wide. Its thickness was c^ly two inches ; and 
when a light was placed in it, it became transparent; and it 
was minutely sculptured, within and wi^out^ with several 
hwdred figures, which did not exceed two inches in height, 
and probably repres^ited the fmieral processions and ceremcH 
nies attendant on the deceased. The whole of the figures and 
hieroglyphics on the walls of the various apartments in tbif^ 
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M'ondeiful excavation were sculptured in bas relief, . and 
painted over ; except in one chamber, where tlie outline only 
•was given. Among the numerous representations of figures 
in various positions, one group was singularly interesting. It 
described the march of a military arid triumphal procession, 
with three different sets of prisoners, who were evidently Jews, 
Ethiopians, and Persians. A variety of considerations leaves 
no reason to doubt that this splendid tomb was either^ the 
burying-place of Psammis, one of the ancient kings of Egypt, 
mentioned by Herodotus, or was erected by him to receive the 
remains of his father, Nechas. 

Enraptured at the discovery of this magnificent sepulchre^ 
Mr. Belzohi determined not to leave Egypt until he had taken 
^models, in wax, of eveiy thing within the apartments, and fac 
similes of all the sculptures and paintings on the walls. This 
he effected by the assistance of an Italian artist, of the name 
of Ricci, after an unremitted application of more than twelve 
months. Of the labour of such a task some conception may 
be formed, when it is considered that the number of figures as 
large as life amounted to 182, and of those of a smaller size 
to 800; and that the hieroglyphics, which were about 50O, 
were all of them repeated four times, in as many different sizes. 
But the riiost brilliant of Mr. Belzoni's exertions,, and, per- 
haps, the most arduous and extraordinary, was the opening 
of the second pyramid of Ghiza, knowa by the name of 
Cephrenes. Herodotus was informed that this pyramid had 
no subterraneous chambers, and his information being found 
in latter ages to be generally correct, may be supposed, to 
-have operated in preventing that curiosity which prompted 
the opening of the great pyramid of Cheops. Mr. Belzoni, 
however, with his. accustomed sagacity and penetration^ per* 
ceived tertain indications of sufficient weight to. induce him 
to make the attempt. Having obtained permission frQm.the 
JKajya Bey, he began his labours on the IQth of February, 
1818. He employed sixty workmen, and, after almost, in- 
credible toil, and the repetition of disappointment occasioned 
by the opening of false passages, he at length, on the 2d 
of March, discovered the true passage, and had the satis* 
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faction of entering the great pyramid of Cephrenes, which 
had been closed up for so many centuries, that it remained 
an uncertwity whether any interior chambers did or did not 
exist in it. Mrl Belzoni found several chambers, in the 
largest of which was a sarcophagus of granite, containing a 
few bones, which were at first thought to be human, but 
which afterwards proved to be those of a cow. 

Mr. Belzoni continued his indefatigable labours in quest 
of Egyptian antiquities, and had discovered the fragments of 
many colossal statues, as well as the remains of numerous 
standing and sitting lion-headed statues of smaller dimen- 
sions, all of which appeared to be ruins belonging to the 
most magnificent temple of any on the west side of Thebes, • 
when his researches were abruptly terminated by an attempt 
on his life, on the part, as he supposed, (and apparently 
with' too much reason,) of the French agents in Egypt. Con- 
vinced, from various circumstances, that he could not remain 
longer in Egypt with any prospect of personal safety, he 
hastened his departure. Previously, however, to his quitting 
the country, he made two journeys; the one to the borders 
of the Red Sea, in search of the ruins of ancient Berenice, . 
the emporium of Indian commerce with Egypt ; the other to 
EUoah (el Wah, the little Oasis), to examine the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, supposed to have stood in that neighbour- 
hood, and the remains of which are still extant. 
' At length, having put an end to all his affairs in Egypt, 
Mr. Belzoni embarked in the middle of September, 1819, 
for Europe, with Mrs. Belzoni, who had accompanied him 
through the greater part of his researches, and who had* 
exhibited the utmost fortitude and perseverance, under circum- 
stances occasionally of severe privation, danger, and suffering. 
In the first instance, he returned into the bosom of his fa-, 
mily, from whom he had been absent for twenty years. To 
his native city of Padua he presented two lion-headed 
statues of granite, some of the fruits of his Egyptian toils. 
These his compatriots placed in the Palezza della Justizia ; and 
proud of the distinction which their fellow-citizen had so 
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justly attained, they struck a medal in his honour. A pre*- 
sent of one of these medals, in gold, to Mr. Belzoni, was 
accompanied by a letter from the Pedesta of Padua, expressive 
of the sense which the municipality of the city entertained of 
his merits. 

On his arrival in England, Mr. Belzoni prepared his vari- 
ous manuscripts for publication; and in the year 1820, ap<* 
peared, ** A Narrative of the Operations and recent Discove- 
ries within the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Excavations, 
in Egypt and Nubia ; and of a Journey to the Coast of the 
Red Sea, in Search of the Ancient Berenice, and another to 
the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon." In this work, he very judici- 
ously told his story in his own way, and nearly in his own 
words, having declined all literary assistance beyond that <^ 
the individual employed to copy out his manuscript and 
correct the press. " As I made my discoveries ak>ne," he 
observes, in the preface, ^^ I have been anxious to write my 
book by myself, though, in so doing, the reader will consider 
me, and with great propriety^ guilty of temerity; but the 
public will, perhaps, gain in the fidelity of my narrative what 
it loses in elegance." The literary and scientific world re- 
ceived with great delight and admiration this interesting 
" Narrative," in which Mr. Belzoni detailed with perspicuity 
and accuracy all the occurrences which befel him in the pro- 
secution of his discoveries ; and described, vrith great simpli- 
city, the means he employed for effecting his various oper- 
ations, and the nature of the intercourse he held wiA 
the several natives with whom he was brought in contact, 
lis well as the rooted prejudices which he had to combat, 
and the various difliculties created by the intrigues, the 
treachery, and the avarice of the Turkish chiefi;, and, it is 
painful to add, the jealousy of certain Europeans. 

{n the spring of 1821, Mr. Belzoni opened, at the Egyptian 
JIall, ip Piccadilly, an exhibition of the most extraordinary 
and attractive nature. It represented two of the principal 
chambers of the magnificent tomb, which had been discovered 
l^ him in Bebmi el Molook, They afibrded a perfect ex- 
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ample of the style and details of the whole sepulchre, the one 
bemg remarkable for its beauty, the other for its emblematic 
treasures. These chambers, were lighted by lamps, and on 
entering them from the broad glare of day, the spectator 
seemed suddenly transported by magical influence to some 
other region of the earth ; for European countenances and 
<^es8es, and the modem manners of a London street, were 
in an instant exchanged for the gloom of an Egyptian bury- 
ing^ldflce, the swarthy visages and primeval costume of an 
Afiiean people, the grotesque forms of strange deities, and all 
the symbols of unexplored antiquity. In another pcurt of die 
hall was a model of the entire excavation, one-sixth the size 
of the original ; together with specimens of Egyptian sculpture, 
and a case of Egyptian curiosities, containing idols, coins, 
saummies, scarabcei, ladirymatories, utensils, figures, vases, ar- 
ticles of dress and ornament, and a splendid manuscript of 
papyrus. 

The enterprising spirit c^ Belzoni was, however, unsatisfied- 
wi^ what he had already achieved, and he meditated the 
<ibring attempt of traversing the great breadth of Africa* His' 
^ign was> first, to i«each the extraordinary city of Timl^ctoo, 
{which has never hitherto been visited by any European, on 
whose veracity dependence could be placed,) and fix>m thence' 
Uy penetrate through die heart of Africa to Senaar. He then 
intended to pass through Nubia, and so arrive once more in 
I^ypt^ the scene of his memorable discoveries. 

With this view, Mr. Bdzoni once more embarked from 
England for Gilnaltar, in the latter end of 1822. From 
Gibraltar he ciK>ssed to Tangier, and on application to Sidi 
Benzekil, tihe Moorish prime-minister, received an invitation, 
couched in very gracious terms, from the Emperor of Morocco, 
to visit Fez, his capital. As- soon as he arrived, which was in 
April, 1823) hfe was intitxluced to the Emperor, and obtained 
his Majesty's leave to join a caravan, which was to set off in 
a month for Timbuctoo. Unfortunately, however, owing, as^ 
Mr. Belzoni stated in a letter to a friend iii England, " isot uH 
the Moors, but to the intrigues of some persons in oj0Sce, Vho' 
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availed themselves of the occasional authority given to them 
by their superiors, to vent their sple^ on an unprotected mdi- 
vidu»l, who refused to stoop and pay court to them f this royal 
permission was subsequently revoked, on the pretext that the 
country was in a convulsed state ; and the Emperor would not 
allow Mr. Belzoni to proceed, but remanded him to Tangier. 
That this was not attributable to any &iilt qommitted by 
Mr. Belzoni is evident from a letter, which was written in 
Arabic by Sidi Benzelul, to tlie Moorish consul at Gibraltar, 
speaking in the highest terms of the prudence of Mr. Belzoni's 
conduct, and expressing surprise and shame at the change in 
the Emperor's intentions. • 

Thus unexpectedly rebuffed, after having employed five 
months in the afiair, and after having expended the sum of a 
thousand pounds out of his own pocket in the expences of his 
voyage, his journey to and from Fez, and his residence there^ 
with the necessary presents to the Emperor, his ministers, and 
attendants, Mr, Belzoni returned to Gibraltar, determined, if 
possible, not to abandon his object. From Gibraltar he pro* 
ceeded in the first instance to Madeira, with the intention to 
embark for Santa Cruz, a Moorish sea-port, a little to the. 
southward of Morocco, and from thence to cross the great 
desert in his way to Timbuctoo. From Madeira, however, 
he vfent to Tenerifie, and thence to Cape Coast Castle. Here 
he resolved upon taking a northern direction, from the king- 
dom of Benin straight to Haussa. Benin is seated near 
the. river of that napie, in latitude. 3^ 40' north; and the 
rout^.. which Belzoni intended to pursue was over a tract of 
land entii'ely unknown. It was his hc^ that he might fall in 
with the Niger on the east of Haussa, previous to his readiing 
the ciq>ital of that kingdom. 

On his voyage to Cape Coast Castle he had met with Cap- 
tain Filmore, who, in consequence of the death of Sir R. 
Mends, assumed the command of the squadron on the African 
coa^it, and behaved to Mr. Belzoni with the greatest kindness.. 
In October, 1823, he left Cape Coast in his Majesty's gun* 
brig Swinger, and arrived, on the SOth of the sanie month, off 
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the bar of Benin Riven Here he went on board the brig 
Castor, lying at Bobee, a^d remained the welcome guest of 
Mr. Fell, the supercargo of that vessel, until Mr. Houtsoc, 
an English inerchant, to whom Mr. Belzoni had letters of in- 
trodiiclion, had settled some urgent commercial affiurs; avail- 
ing himself, however, pf an opportunity in the interim of paying 
a short visit to Warra, a town about a hundred and tweri^ 
miles in the interior, the residence of the King of Warra. i 
It was on the 23d of November, 1823, that Mr, Belzoni 
«nd Mr. Houtson left Bobee in a Fantee canoe, belonging .to 
the latter. At parting, Mr. Belzoni seemed a little agitated ; 
particularly when the crew, to each of whom he had made a 
present, gave him three loud cheers on his stepping out of the 
vessel. *^ God bless you, my fine fellows, and send yon a 
happy. sight of your country and friends!" was his answer. 
On the 24'th they reached Gato, a distance of sixty-five miles. 
The 25th, Mr. Bebxmi employed in reducing and repacking 
his trunks and apparel, preparatory to his contemplated 
journey. He seemed in good spirits, al&ou^ rather weakly, 
in consequence of a slight bilious attack he experienced at 
Bobee. On the morning of the 26th he departed for Benin, 
distant forty-five miles, and arrived there the same evening. 
The mode of travelling is in a hammock slung to a long pole, 
and carried on men's shoulders at the rate of four miles an 
hour. During the journey Mr. Belzoni complained of a 
troublesome diarrhoea. On the morning of the 27th, how- 
ever, he still seemed in good spirits,. Mr. Houtson waited on 
the King) and explained to him the objects of Mr. Belzoni's 
journey.. He represf^tied him, as an Indian or. Malay, who 
had residedjong in England, and was now on his way to his 
own country; but who had firiends.at Houssa, and whother^ 
fore requested his Majesty's messengers and protectibn to 
that place. Though much jealousy was exhibited on the part 
of the .King and his nobles on the subject,, their, objections 
w^e at length removed ;. and it was arranged that the King^s 
messenger^ with the boatswain of ^Mr. Houtson's fiictbry, and 
one boy, should accompany. Mr. Bekoni as.&r as Houssa,: 
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(wbere the King of B^ain has an ambassador,) and wfdt there 
until his Pe^mum from Timbuotoby and bring letters from him 
to Mr. Hoiitson imd his friends in Europe, on receipt of which 
-Mr. Houtscm* entered into a written engagement to make the 
King a hmtdsome prei^ent, sod pay his messenger ace<»rding 
t^ Mr* Be]ax>ni'& report of his conduct Although this {daa 
ef operation was not exactly that which Mr. Bekoni had pre^ 
meditated, he expressed his satisfaction at the resul% of the 
negotiation. His Majesty sent for him the same evening, but 
he yi^aa too unwdl to go. On the morning of the 28th, &e 
flbx hact assumed every appearance of dysentery ; he had lost 
kis usual spirits, and he told Mr. Houtson that the hand of 
deatb was on him* In the evening his medicine chest, which^ 
at Mr. MoutBon's- solicitatioa, he had s^t for from Gato» ar- 
rived ; and he immediately took scone castor oil, and occasion- 
afiy laudanutn. On the ^tfa> Mr. Houtson advised a course 
<rf cabmel^ combined with opium and rhubarb) yntH a sMght 
sftliYailmi should be>efi^cted ; bnt he decUned it as too hazard*- 
cua in his the& weakly' states He continued much the same 
imtl&Lthe-momng^c^ the 2d of December, when he begged of 
Mr» Houtson^- as a last request, to send him down to Gato, 
and thence on board cme <^ the vessels at Bobee, in the hope 
that ^e sea-breesse might have a beneficial ^fect Mr. Hout- 
flODirductantly consented, having, indeed, but famt expectations 
of his recovery. He accoriSngly^ got the people ready, and 
sent hiifi; off at dlghl; o'clock, a^c^Anpanied by a gentleman of 
tike^ name of Smith ; Mr. Ebutson iiitencUng to follow, the 
moannt the haimniOQk4)oys diould retui^n from GaftH Mr. 
fiekom and his companion readied that place late at night; 
On the road the flux abated ; and) on bi» amval, Mjt. BelzOni^ 
akihoag^ much fitfigued, considnrdi hunself bettjsr, and Ms 
apirite resivefl ^ htt ate some brea^y audi drank a imp^oS vr^^ 
lea; he tioen fell oAwp^ and steptt until Ibur o'clGfiekon t^ 
morning of: thn Sdirf 'Dec^nbct, when^he awoke i^dth^a dizan 
neas in'the head^ s^a^coidliess itt^ the extr^smiftiet^. He did 
Mikjsqpjeah,.but his e^ showed ddirium: he dl-ank some antnm 
i ^oo t gw i ely andicoatiiroed in a-weait stiM)e^ althoii^apilfaresldy 
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not suffering much pain, until a quarter before three, p.m., 
when he breathed his last. 

On the morning of his leaving Benin, Mr. Belzoni called 
Mr. Houtson, and gave directi(His with reject to Ins books^ 
papers, clothes, &c. He then, with much difficulty, wrote 
a^w almost illegible lines to a coinmercial house in Loadon;; 
Messrs. Briggs, Brothers, and Co. Gould Square. He was 
about to write to Mrs. Belzoni, but bis ^rength failed bin. 
However, he desired Mr. Houtson to bear witness that 
be died in the fullest and most affectionate remembrance 
of her, and b^ged that gentlanan would write to her, and 
send her the amethyst ring which he then wore. During 
iMs time he was perfectly collected, and spoke with csiaA 
fbrtitude of his approaching death as an inevitable event; 
and, when he had concluded his little arrangements, deidared 
that he was satisfied, and committed his life and spirit to the 
will of God. ^ 

At nine o'clock on the evening of the 4th of December, the 
remains of Mr. Belzoni were interred under the wide-spread- 
ing branches of a large plane tree, with every mark of respect 
that circumstances permitted. The funeral service was read 
by Mr. Houtson, and, at the conclusion, Mr. Houtson, 
Mr. Smith, and their eighteen canoe-men fired three voUies 
of musketry over the grave. The vessels at Bobee also fired 
minute guns. At the head of the grave was placed a. board, 
with the following inscription : — 

" Here lie the remains of G. Belzoni, Esq., who was at- 
tacked with a dysentery at Benin, on the 26th cf Novemb^, 
on his way to Houssa and Timbuctoo, and died at Gato on 
the Sd of December, 1823. The gentleman who placed this 
inscription over the grave of this intrepid and enterprising 
traveller, hopes that every European visiting this spot, will 
cause the ground to be cleared, and the fence around it put 
in repair, if necessary." 

Thus was added to the melancholy list of the victims of 
African enterprize, the name of a man who, if inferior to 
some of his predecessors in literary and scientific attainments, 
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was superior to them all in physical power, and yielded to 
none in courage, in talent for research, in enthusiasm, in 
perseverance, and in the skill with which he contrived to 
effect the most difficult and hazardous purposes by means 
apparently inadequate to their accomplishment To Belzoni, 
although a foreigner, England must ever remain deeply in- 
debted for the precious relics of Egyptian antiquity with 
whidi, by his indefatigable self-devotion, he enriched her 
national museum ; and we trust care will be taken that the 
widow, and, through a great part of his career, the faithful 
and active associate, of a man who, after a life of such severe 
toil, perished in the glorious attempt of still further extending 
the boundaries of human knowledge, shall not be allowed tQ 
remain in any circumstances that may reflect discredit on the 
justice and gratitude of the country. 
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No. V. 

WILSON LOWRY, Esq., RR.S., &c- 

JMLr. howRY was born at Whitehaven, on the 24th of 
Janunry, 1762* His father, whose name was StrlcUand 
Lotrry, was a native of that town, and followed the profession 
of a portrait-painter. At one period of his life he was much 
employed by Lord Pigot, who was his principal patron. Of 
his abilities a head of himself, painted with great breadth 
and simplicity, and bearing considerable resemblance to the 
portraits of Algernon Sydney, affords a. vay favourable 
specimen. 

When but four years of age, Wilson Lowry was taken by 
his parents to the north of Ireland, and there remained until 
they returned to England, and again became residents of his 
native town. Mr. Strickland Lowry, it appears, lived .$iil>- 
sequently in various parts of Shropshire, Worceiitershire, and 
Staffordshire. The subject of diis memoir, while a boy, was 
so much sequestered from society, that, strange as it ipay 
appear, he had scarcely ever seen an engraving until he be* 
came fifteen years old. He then, for the first time, met with 
a collection of prints. They happened to be very fine ones, 
for they were some of the best works of Woollett. The im- 
pression which they made upon his mind was such as never 
to be efiaced. From that moment .he determined to be an 
engraver, althoiigh that determination was not immediately 
acted upon. Soo|i after this per; ijjp he was induced to leave 
his paternal home, in coinpany with a youth of his own age. 
They had formed a ..resolution to support themselves by 
hous&rpaintbg ; and, after wandering up and down the coun- 
try for a little time, .they went to London, and werci there 
actually employed in the business on which they had fixed. 
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Who that had seen the young Lowry engaged in this honest 
but humble occupation, would have believed that the same 
hand was one day to execute the Corinthian capitals and the 
solar systems which adorn some of our most valuaUe works, 
and are considered as finished specimens of art? He did 
not long remain in London ; but, having bad some disagree- 
ment with his employer, went to ArundeL If these memoirs 
should ever fall into the hands of the noble proprietor of 
Arundel castl^ it may perhaps gratify him to learn that some 
of the doors and wainscots of that magnificent mansion were 
painted by a man who afterwards acquired such great cele- 
brify. After a short stay at Arundel, Mr. Lowry returned to 
his fiiends near Worcester. Here he became known to Mr. 
Ross, an engraver of some ingenuity in that dty, fix>m whom 
he obtained his original, although at that time very imperfect^ 
acquaantance with the art in which he. was destined to excel. 
One of the earliest efforts of his graver was a shop card, which 
he executed on a pewter plate, for a fishmcHiger in the city of 
Worcester. 

At about the age of d^^tteen, Mr. Lowry, after visiting 
Warwick) 8hr&«nlMuy, and other large towns, where he main«- 
tained himsdif by engraving, and teaching drawing, repaired^ 
for the second time, to the metropolis ; and being the bearer 
of a letter of introduction to Alderman Boydell, firom one of 
Us country connections, the worthy alderman received him 
wilh his accustomed kindness, set him to work, and was ever 
his warm fi*iend. 

Soon a&eT his introduction to Alderman Boydell, Mr. 
Blizatd, afterwardis Sir WHliam Blizard, one of the moat emi- 
nent sui^geons of his day, having inquired of the idderman for 
some young artist to make a drawing for him of Lunardi's 
bafioon, was advised to etf Aoy Mr. Lowry. This lidfe task 
Mr. Lowry performed to the entire satis&ctioB of Mr. BHsard^ 
who was very much pleased with him. Among other branches 
of knowledge which Mr. Lowry had cultivated jn the hours of 
leisure, was anatomy. Mr. BUzard presented him with a per^- 
^ual ticket to his own and to other anatomical lectures ; and 
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^finding that Mr. Lowry had an inclination to became a prair 
iessional surgeon, gave him every asaistanoe to enable hiln Id 
aeeompEsh his object* After several years sedulous attend- 
ance^ however, at the lectures and the Inxpitals, Mr« Le^wi^, 
imbibing a sudden distaste for the practice df sttrgecy^ quitted 
the anatomical school, for the more congenial school ctf thi^t 
pcofession to which he resolved to deirotehis life. During thae 
whde of this time he had employed a portion cf his leisqzi^ 
in engraving; but hift improvement had hot been such aa he 
anticipated. He had almost, indeed, despaired of sueoeifi^, 
and would, perhaps, have relinqukfaed the art, had not a friend 
advised him to read Hdvedus. Questionable as &e doctrine 
of ihat {^loflopher, that there is no such thing ^ JwQte 
genius, and that a man may excel in any pursuit to wfai^h h^ 
cesolutely applies hknself, certainly is, it had a most salutaqr 
dkct on Mr^ X^wrjr's mind. <^ If this beg^ienaUy true, it is 
true in my particular case^" was the result of bis rea^c^ing 
upon the subject. He returned to his studies with redouUed 
ardbur. iDetermined to distinguish himself he obtaiMfl a 
ticket as a student at the royal academy, in which his i^i^tp* 
mical knowledge much fiusilitated the acquisition <tf ci>96iidap- 
t^e skill in drawing the human figure* By the diligent 
.^xscupatbn of his tune;, he abo found nveans of pixisecuting 
various mathematical studies ; die rapid prsDgress he maf^ i^ 
which, subsequently proved highly uw&d to him. He like- 
wise became a yeiy able landscape draughtsman ; and, having 
formed an intimacy with the elder Malton, .the author of the 
elaborate Treatise on Perspective, jextended bis knowledge of 
that science; with which, how^er> he was already so wiell 
acquainted as to ex^Qite Mr. Maliion's. surpytfe: 

Ibr AldeHjaan 3pydeU, besides a^sistmg in oAer. w^rks, 
Mn Lowry, ^t thk period of his 1]£^ engravied tha*ee IfV^ge 
plates; namdLy, a varied landscape, after (Sat^Mur Poussift; a 
ix>cky sea-port, after ^^vator Rosa; {»^Mtvit and^tfay 
i^eritorious performance for so young an artist;) and a view 
of the interior of C!oalbrook Dale smelting-house, after George 
Eobertsoi}. , He worked also for Mr, John Browne (the co- 
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adjutor of WooUett), Mr. Heath, aiid Mr. Sharp. On the 
(Celebrated plate of John Hunter, from the pabting of Sir 
' Joshua Reynolds, he was employed for several months. The 
back*ground was entirely the wori^ of Mr. Lowry's hand ; and 
it will ever do him the greatest credit, especially when it is 
recollected that it was executed with the common piarallel ruler. 
Some of the- finest etchings for the topographical publication 
of Hearne and Byrne were by Mr. Lowry; among others, the 
-view of H(dyrobd House, the Round Tower at Ludlow, and 
the ancient Market Cross at Glastonbury. ' These plates were 
at least equal, if not superior, to any similar productions of 
that period, and were the foundation of that style of engraving 
in which the two Le Keux, and the Messrs. Cooke have 
attained to shch perfection, and which has been universally 
adc^ted by engraivers. Mr. Lowry also exeieuted many 
•plates, to which the names of other artists were -affixed, and 
of which, of course, they obtained the credit His style of 
•etching picturesque antiquities was evidently* formed on a keen 
perception of, and sensibility to, the beauties of the style of 
the elder Rooker, and of the analogy between that style and 
its archetype in nature. 

Not content, however, with the uncertain and imperfect 
modes of execution then existulg, Mr. Lowry bent all the 
powers of his vigoit>us and well-informed mind to the inven- 
tion of such mechanical ineatis as might insure evenness of 
texture^ and clearness and precision of line upon copper, 
especially in the representation of architectural subjects, 
mUchinery, apparatus, &c. In this desirable object he com- 
pletely succeeded, and the extraordinary merit of his inven- 
tions has long been univerisally acknowledged.' 

About the years 1790 or 1791, Mr. Lowry completed, 
priiicipally with his own hands, and of wood, his first ruling 
'hi&chine, possessing the property' of ruling successi^ lines, 
'^therequiilifrtant, or in just gradation frOm the. grebtiist re- 
quired width to the nearest possible approxijnisttibn. * In 

• See Mr. Land4cer*« Lectures on Engraving. — It was in a great part owisg 
to Mr. JJowry's solidtudc tpt advancing the general interests of engraving, that 
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1798,^ lie invented the diamond points for etching, the dura- 
Hlity of which, as compared with steel points, and the equality 
of tone thereby produced, have rendered them highly import- 
ant to the art of engraving. In 1799, he improved upon 
his ruling machine, and constructed a new one, capable of 
drawing lines to a point, as well as parallel lines, and of 
forming concentric circles. In 1800, he mvented a simple 
instrument for describing parts of circles, of which the radius 
is so large as to preclude the use of even beam compasses. 
In 1801, he invented a machine for drawing ellipses on paper 
or copper.* In 1806, he invented a machine for making 
perspective drawings; and so great was its accuracy, that> 
after having finished with its aid an elaborate drawing of the 
west front of Peterborough cathedral, on taking tfce actual 
measures of the building, they were found to agree exactly 
with all the parts of the drawing. Besides these important 
inventions, Mr. Lowry constructed an instrument to place 
over a vanishing point, to which lines were to be drawn 
on copper; a variety of compasses, with micrometer screws; 
Moveable points for the insertion of diamonds^ &c. ; and not' 
very long before his death, he completed two new ruling ma- 
chines, of singular simplicity and accuracy. Mr. Lowiy was' 
also the first person who bit steel in well; and Mr. Heath 
purchased from him the secret. 

After several jrears spent in contributing to the reputation. 
6f others, Mr. Lowry, at length, by the inventions which 
have just been described, and by the taste and skill with 
which he adapted them to his purpose, established himself 



those interesting lectures were delivered at the Royal Institution. At a time 
when SOTae other British engravers evinced but too much indifference as to as- 
serting the intellectual pretensions of their art, and tamely acquiesced in its aca- 
demical degradation, Mr. , Lowry stood nobly forward, and was. the bearer to Sir 
Thomas Bernard, who then managed the lecturing department at the Royal In- 
stitution, of Mr. Landseer^s willingness to* undertake the task. 
• • It has bean erroneously stated, that Mr. Lowry invented a machine /or 
striking parabolical and hyperf»lK«l curvess It was an object which engi^ed 
much of his attention ; but which want, of leisure prevented him from accom- 
^Hshing. 
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wijthout a rivals in the peculiar walk of aft to wMch he' prin- 
cipally devoted his. attention. The first productioix of bis 
on which he employed his riding niiachine, was a plate wbick 
occurs in the third volume^ of Stuart's Athens. life a sort of 
Corinthian capital. Sometime afterwai?ds, he executed several 
plates for Murphy's Description of the Church of Batalha^ 
in Portugal. To any person who is not mi artist by profes- 
sion, these plates will appear extremely beautiful ; but they^ 
were not much valued by Mr. Lowry himself. The truth is^ 
that the drawings from which they were en^aved, were but 
very indifferently executed. This was the case with one. of 
them to stt^h an. extent, that it was ^uite unintelligible to> 
Mn JLiOwry, who, in consequence, walked down to West- 
ininstc^r Abbey, and from the north transept of that vene* 
rable structure, finished the plate which in the work in ques-- 
tion is said to represent the south transept of Batalha* After 
the completion of this publication, Mr. Lowry executed seve- 
ral plates for Murphy's Travek in Portugal, among the best 
of which may be ranked a View of the Bath at Cintra, ^nd, 
a View of the Temple of Diana at Evora, Mr. Lowry wa& 
then engaged by Mr. Peter Nicholson, ope of the most, scieii- 
tific architects of the age, to execute the plates of his book on 
Grecian and Roman architecture. It was during the progress 
of this work that Mr. Lowry carried bis art to its highest 
perfection^ Unfortunately, the inferior ink with which the 
plates, were printed prevented him from receiving the full 
praise to which he was entitled ; for no one can have an ade- 
quate idea of the exquisite beauty of the engraving who has 
not seen the proof impressions which Mr. Lowiy caused to be 
struck ofl* for himself^ before the plates were sent to the pub- 
lishers. 

For a year or two after this, Mr. Lowry was principally 
employed in engraving scientific subjects for such works as 
Tilloch's Philosophical Magazine, and the Journal of the 
Sodety of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. Towitrds 
the latter end of the year 1800; Mesfers^ Longman and 0^. 

resolved to publish, under the name of Dr. Rees's Cyclopaedia, 
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at urork which, in every respect, should surpass all pubUca'^ 
tions of a similar naiture that had preceded iu Fortunately 
for himself, and fortunately for the public, Mr. Lowry waa 
engaged to engrave the plates and machineiy. In hisr 
efforts to do justice, to the publishers of the work, he 
was warmly seconded by then- liberality, of which he al- 
ways* e!3)ressed: a most grateful sense. .Qn.his part, nothing 
could exrceed the ^nthasiAsni witli which he devoted himself 
to the undertaking. It; was one of the excellent qualities of. 
Mr* Lowry's character, never to be satisfied, but by the 
nearest possible approximation to pe^ection. At his reconv* 
mendation, original drawings were : made; for most of tii^ 
plates ;; and if he thought he had reason to suspect that any 
of those drawings were inaccurate,' he would never transfer 
them to copper, until, at whatever^ expence of time, be had 
ascertained' their truth> or had made the corrections which his 
extensive knowledge suggested, and enabled him to effect. 

For nearly twenty yeais Rees's Gycloplsadia occupied the 
greater party but not die whole of Mr. Lowr/s time. Amcmg 
other/works in. which be ^as employed, were several of the 
plates in Wilkins'a Magna Gnecia ; almost all the plates in 
Wilkins's Vitruyius ; and some of those which adorn Nichol- 
son's Architectural Dictionary. About the month of JuUje^ 
1820, the last plates ^f the Cyclopaedia were finished. It 
was scarcely, possible that such ai^ artist as Mr. Lowry could 
be long without employment | anfi? accordingly, he wa3^ soon 
ei^gaged to epgrave the plates for Crabbe's Technological 
Dictionary* Towards tl\e latter end of 1821, Messrs. Mawman 
and Rivington secured his valuable; services for the Encyclo- 
peedia Metfpppllt&na.; and in this \irork he was chiefly em- 
ployed until his last lUiiess deprived the world gf art of one of 
its brightest p^ii^ments; 

Whoever might be caQed upcin to pronounce a judgment 
on Mr. Lowry's engravings, would find it diSicult to decide, 
whether in the e^tremi? ^ccurjtcy of the drawings or in the 
^traor^inary, beauty of th§ luechanical execution, lay their- 
chief merit. It may, perhaps^ be said, tii.at the correctness 
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of the drawing is owing to the draftsman, and not to the en- 
graver. This is true, to a certain extent, in all other cases ; 
but it is not true in the case before us. Very few drawings 
itere brought to Mr. Lowry, in which his piercing eye, or 
r&ther, his penetrating judgment, could not discover some er- 
ror ; and, as we have already observed, he exercised the right 
of supplying, whatever deficiencies he observed. Besides, 
many of kis plates were drawn, as well as engraved by him- 
self; although he did not always affix his name as the deline- 
gftor. All those plates in Rees's Cyclopaedia which are without 
the name of any draftsman, were drawn either by Mr. Ix)wry, 
(fr by his daughters. His engravings in Leslie's Treatise on 
Light and Heat, which are among his most finished specimens, 
were also drawn by him ; but he was afraid of appearing too 
ambitious of reputation, and was content to inscribe his name 
as the engraver only. His knowledge of perspective and of 
shadowing was so profound, that he could engrave a finished 
plate from a mere outline. Nay, he could do more. In 
Rees^s Cyclopsedia there is a print of an electrical machine, 
which was engraved without having been previously drawn, 
except upon the copper. Mr. Lowry was pressed for time j 
he placed the machine before him, and engraved it at sight, 
if we may be allowed the expression. 

It will, doubtless, be interesting to every lover of the arts, 
to know what was Mr. Lowry's opinion of the comparative 
nfierit of his own works. He esteemed, as the most perfect 
specimen which he had ever produced, an engraving in 
Nicholson's Architecture, with the following title : " From the 
Boric Portico at Athens ;" declaring, that if he were to receive 
a thousand pounds for the attempt, he could not do a single 
line of it better. Next to this, he ranked two plates in the 
siime publication, w^ith the following titles : " From the Tem- 
ple of Apollo at Cora ;" '' From the Coliseum at Rome." 
His " Corinthian Capitals " must strike every one as emi- 
nently beautiftil ; but he has been heard to say, that if he 
were to engrave them again, he could improve them in some 
respects. Of the various engravings of machinery which he 
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executed, Ramsden's Sextant is decidedly his niaster-piec^« 
This print (the drawing for which was also made by Mr. Lowry) 
was never exposed to sale ; but was presented by Mr. Rams- 
den to the purchasers of his sextant. Mr. Lowry thought it 
would have been the most perfect thing he ever produced, 
had not a by-stander happened to strike the table at which 
be was engraving, and caused him to make one bad line. 
The defect, however, is so trifling, that it is not probable 
that any body, except a professional engraver, could discover 
it, unjLf^ it were pointed out to him. Our limits will not 
permit us to enlarge further on Mr. Lowry's merits as an en- 
graver. That in his particular department of the art he was 
undeniably the greatest that ever lived, was acknowledged 
twenty years ago ; and must be acknowledged at the present 
hour. 

. It is indispensable, however, that we should say something 
of Mr. Lowry- s general attainments. It is to be regretted 
that posterity will know little more of him than that he wa5 
. an inimitable engraver. A few good judges will perceive from 
his works that he must have had considerable mathematical 
knowledge ; but they will form no adequate idea of the extent 
and variety of his other acquirements. The first philosophers 
. of the age, with most of whom he was more or less intimate, 
. can attest that he held a distinguished rank amongst them.. 
. He was an excellent anatomist ; he was an able chemist ; he 
. was familiar with the principles of medicine ; he was a skilful 
engineer ; in mineralogy and geology he was deeply learned ; 
and his scientifically arranged cabinet is surpassed by few pri- 
' vate collections in London. Indeed, his opinion was con- 
stantly sought by professors of mineralogy, and the trade 
often availed themselves of his knowledge, and were guided by 
his advice in the purchase of the rarest and most valuable 
gems. It was in consequence of his great and varied in- 
formation, that in the year 1812 Mr. Lowry was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society ; of the Geological Society he was 
a. member firom the time of its establishment. In both those 
societies he was beloved and respected, and was frequently 
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consulted on occasicMis interesting to the progress of feeJtoce. 
With the lAte Sir Jpseph Banks and Sir Henry Bkiglefield, 
and with the present Pr.Wbolastph, Mr. Lee, Mr.Greaiough, 
and other of the most karned members of tJiose instkntions 
respectively, he was extremely intimate. From Sir Joseph 
Banks, in particular, Mr. Lowry and his son (Sir Joseph's 
namesake) always experienced the greatest kindness atid 
friendship ; nor was any man better known by the members 
of his own profession, to whom he was eyer communicative 
on the subject bf their conwnon piirsuit. Indeed, no artist could 
be more free from low-minded jealousy. Whatever feelings 
of rivalry or hopes of professional superiority at any time oc- 
cupied his mind werp of the most honourable nature, and were 
tempered by ^ candid appreciation of the qualifications of other 
engravers, deceased and contemporaneous. 

But Mr. Lowry possessed an intellectiial power with whid^ 
few even of his scientific or professional friends were ac^ 
quainted; we mean his extraordinary talent in discussing the 
most abstruse metaphysical questions. He had so very clear 
^ perception, he argued with so much temper) and had such a 
happy art of bringing forth his vast store of philosophical 
fiicts to illustrate and strengthen his positions, that, whether 
right pr wrong, he was generally triumphant. We had the 
following anecdote from a gentleman who was present on th^ 
occasion. Mr. Lowry, who' was a rigid necessitarian, dis- 
cussed the subject of free will and necessity with ii Cambridg^^ 
man, whp is ope of the greatest mathematicians living : and 
the contest lasted nearly two hours. How completely Mr. 
Lowry gained the victory was evident from the last words of 
his opponent: ^^ Well, Mr. Lowry, I cannot refute what you 
say, but I still feel that I can do as I like. I must therefore 
continue tp believe in free will." 

Mr, Ix)wry'sf opinions, with respect to the nature and pro- 
perties of matter, deserve notice. He was convinced that 
matter, according to the gross and vulgar notions of it, could 
not possibly exist ; and it appeared to him that the modern 
^s^ov^ries in natural philosophy tended to confirm the Ber-» 
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Itelyi^ ^ysfteixi. He was not, hdW€Ter, a decided Berkdyan. 
Bill although he had not made tip his mind to^ as far as 
Berkely, he went quite as &r as Boscovich. He believed that 
what we call matter is nothing more than the effects of a cei>- 
tain ever'^acting) unknown power; and he held that the nmtter 
inheres in the power, not the power in tlie matter. In short, 
he was persuaded that matter has no substratum <^ its own. 

As it is well known that Mr. Lowiy took the deep^t inte- 
rest in geology, as well as in mineralogy, the read^ may be 
curious to learn what were his sentiments respecting the varir 
ous theories' of the earth. He was neither a complete Wer- 
nerian, nor a complete Httttonian« He believed that both 
fire and water had contributed to the formation of the earth's 
.surface ; but the more he read and reflected on the subject^ 
the more he seemed inclined to ascribe the larger share in 
that operation to fire. Whether the primitive roakn were 
produced by the agency of fire, or of water^ or of both con- 
joined, he thought it impossible to determine. He was, how- 
ever, decided on the following points; — that the different 
strata of our globe were formed at very different periods ; that 
the formation of the wh<^e, from the first granite rocks down 
to the marl and gravel beds, could not haVe taken up less than 
a million of years ; and that none of the various strata could 
have been deposited by the Mosaic deluge ; at least none but 
the most alluvial soils. Mr. Lowry used to say that it was 
not &ir or reasonable to expect that the Bible should contain 
an accurate philosophical system ; that infidels ought not to 
attack the Scripture, because it did not contain such a^system; 
that every one knew that the language of Scripture was highly 
figurative, and therefore that it was by no means difficult to 
believe with Bishop Horsley and other eminent men, that the 
six days of Moses were periods of unlimited dumtioni 

The political views of a man who was in the constant habit 
of profound meditation, and who could not be insensible, to 
«o important a subject as politics, it may be expected that we 
should state. They were briefly these: — he- preferred th^ 
theory of the r^ublican, and the practice of the aristocracy^ 
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. To an intiriiate friend he one day said, ^' I am a republican in 
principle ; but when I examine the state of society, I canUQt 
help perceiving that the persons whose political tenets I detest 
-are the most estimable in their conduct All the social vir- 
tues, all the taste, all the elegances and refinements of life are 
on the side of the aristocrats." His opinions on political 
economy coincided with those of Ricardo and Malthus. 
Malthus's Treatise on Population he always spoke of with the 
highest admiration, and maintained that the justness of its 
argument was proved to demonstration. 

It is much to be lamented that Mr. Lowry had neither the 
leisure nor the inclination to publish any thing of his own. 
There were some subjects which he understood perhaps 
better than any other man ; and his style would have been a 
model of strength, conciseness, and perspicuity. We infer this, 
not only from his conversation, but also from the letters which 
-he occasionally addressed to his friends, and from two or three 
-litde essays which appeared many years ago in Tilloch's Phi- 
losc^hical Magazine. He wrote with great facility. On 
several occasions during the publication of Rees's Cyclopaedia, 
when the press happened to be standing for small articles on 
matters with which he was conversant, he fiirnished them him- 
cdf ; and they were always distinguished by their simplicity, 
clearness, and accuracy. Among these is the article on Fibrous 
Limest<»]ei But the best proof that we have met with of his 
literary ability, is a letter on the subject of the Mosaic Deluge, 
^hich was inserted, without a signature, in the Imperial Ma^ 
gazine for January, 1820. It is addressed to Mr. Boyd, his 
fi»on-in-law, who published a dissertation on geology in the 
Imperial Magazine; and who, knowing the value of Mr. 
•Lowry's <^inion on geological topics, wished to ascertain it 
with respect to the cause of the non^ occurrence of Ibssil 
human bones in the earth. As the letter is not long, and as 
the number of the periodical publication in which it appeared 
is out of print, our readers may perhaps be gratified by its 
introduction : — - 

^ I have r^d with atteption Moses' account of the deluge, 
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fii)d tried to suppose that it was the first time 1 had heard or 
r^ad of such a circumstance. There is nothing in the account 
to make one think that any of those great disturbances or dis- 
locations of the strata near the earth's surface happened at 
that time ; for though the ^ fountains of the great deep/ are 
: said to have been broken up, I think the expression is not 
literal, but metaphorical. First, * the windows of heaven were 
opened, and it rained forty days and nights,' which it needed 
not have done, as there was water enough in the sea to cover 
tb6 highest mountains, if such a breaking up of the earth's 
<crust had happened ; secondly, such a revolution must have 
destroyed the trees, plants, &c., which was evidendy not the 
case, otherwise the dove could not have brought an olive leaf 
to the ark. ' I am not to examine how an olive-tree could re- 
. tain its leaves after being six months under water; we are t^ 
believe diis to be the &ct ; and being such, we may suppose 
■that the flood was as quiet an accumulation of water as was 
necessary to effect its purpose. In this case, the living crea^ 
.tares would perish on the earth's surface, or only be carri^ 
to a small depth by the mud, gravel, &c. that would be wa^ed 
from the hills, and, to a certain small depth, fill up the valf- 
leys. There are innumerable instances of such alluvial depp^ 
^its ^s might have happened during the above quiet retreat of 
such a flood. • When we consider the highly figurative and 
hyperbolical language of all the eastern nations, we may^ 
without iimpiety, doubt whether in the first two thousand years 
afker the creation (notwithstanding the long lives, of the Ante- 
diluvians) the earth was fully peopled; as the expressions 
.« the whole earth,' ^ all nations,' &c. in most places mean only 
those partis or nations best known, (and this is allowed by all 
•commentators,) America, for instance, and the remote parts of 
Europe, and even the frozen regions in the north of Asia, the 
xontinent where man first had his existence. I say it does not 
appear impious to believe that only the most fertile and habit- 
able parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe, were peopled, and that 
Hiere onlym^^re to look for marks or proofs of early popala- 
iton. . Again, as mankind, pr at least t^e greater part, were 
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either hunters or sh€{>herds, they must have occupied the 
plains and Valleys, or at least not the mountainous parts of the 
earth. In this case, a flood, coming on so suddenly, must 
have overwhelmed and destroyed them, with the greater part 
of their flocks, &c. Their bones then would be exposed to 
the action of those agents which are necessary to decompose 
them. But if we doubt whether many of them may not have 
escaped this process of nature, we must look for them in the 
alluvies of those countries which' are Jiniversally believed to 
have been first peopled. Geology is yet in its infancy. We 
know but little of the contents of the most recent strata, in 
the immediate vicinity of the residences of the greatest geolo* 
gists, in the neighbourhood of the most populous citiefs, and 
in the almost only part of the earth (Europe) where geology 
or mineralogy has been heard of as a science ; and we are 
absolutely ignorant what organized bodies are contained in 
such recent strata, or in tjie alluvies of those parts of the 
earth which first gave birth to, and were for two thousand 
years the principal place of residence of the human race. 
Who can say that if seaixh be made in such plains, human 
bones may not be found ? Bones of various quadrupeds are 
occasionally found in such alluvial matter, at a small depth 
under the surface ; and though not properly in a state of pe- 
trifaction, are yet in many instances in perfect preservation ; 
«nd I believe it is allowed by all philosophers that these bones 
may have been dq)osited at a period at least as far back as the 
time of the deluge." 

Mr. Lowry was taU in person. In his countenance there 
was a mixture of thought and benignity that imparted pecu- 
liar character to it, and at once announced that he was no 
common man. The mildness of his voice and manners, and 
the suavity of his demeanour, wfere always interesting, even 
to children, who loved to chat with him, and were as de- 
lighted with his kindly-delivered information as he was with 
their inquisitive prattle. ^ 

- It is supposed that the complaint of which Mr. Lrowry died 
had been gradually coming on for the last thirty y^rs. He 
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was confined by positive illness for above twenty months 
during which time he received the most unremitting attention 
from his family and his medical advisers ; and, although much 
emaciated, it was cHily within a fortnight of his death, which 
took place on Wednesday, the 23d of June, 1824, that his 
friends were compelled to abandon all hope of his recovery. 

In the year 1 796, Mr. Lowry married Rebekah Delvalle, 
a lady of an ancient Spanish family, related to the Mirandas, 
aunt of the late Mr. Ricardo, and who has obtained consi- 
derable reputation as an instructress of mineralogy, and the 
elements of mathematics. He left four children^ a son, 
Joseph Wilson, who having been well grounded in mathe- 
matical and other studies, and having had all the advantages 
which the constant instruction of his highly-gifted father could 
bestow upon hiiii, has already distinguished himself as an en- 
graver, and bids fair to obtain the highest eminence in his 
art; an unmarried daughter, Delvalle, who is the authoress of 
an elemeiitary treatise on mineralogy, which is esteemed among 
the best works of its kind ; and two married daughters, the 
tldet of whcwn is the wife of Mr. Hugh Stuart Boyd, a gen- 
tleman who possesses an estate -in the north of Ireland, author 
of ^^ Select Passages from St. Chrysostom," and who pub- 
lished in January, 1824, a very able translation of the Ag»- 
memnon of JEschylus, the most difficult as well as the finest 
of the Greek tragedies; and the younger (who has evinced 
considerable tal^t in portrait and landscape painting) of Mr. 
Heming, formerly of Magdalen College, Oxford, author of 
several ingenious works on astronomy, and other scientific 
swbjects. 
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The Rev. THOMAS RENNELL, B.D. F.R.S. 

The following memoir is from the pen of the Rev. Joha 
Lonsdale, diwnestic chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterr 
. terbury^ and was originally published in " The Christian Re- 
membrancer." 

" The. much -lamented subject of this brief memoir was 
borp at Winchester, 1787, of a family remarkable in more 
,,than,one generation, for talent and virtue. His paternal 
grandfather, was the Rev. Thomas Rennell, M. A. preben- 
dary of Winchester, a man distinguished by his learning 
and piety.* His grandfather, on the mother's side, was the 
celebrated Sir William Blackstone. His father, whose bitter 
portion it is to be the survivor of so excellent a son as few 
fathers are blessed with, is the present venerable and emi^ 
nent Dean of Winchester, and Master of the Temple. Un- 
der the care of such a parent, and of a mother (also his sad 
survivor) every way worthy of her father and her husband, 
the great natural talent^ of their eldest son had no ordinary 
advantages of direction and encouragement. When, there- 
forje, following his &ther's steps, he was sent at an early 
age to Eton, and placed upon the foundation there, he im^ 
mediately assumed that high place among his contemporaries, 
which he ever afterwards maintained. The memory of his 
name and honours is still fresh in that famous and flourishing 
nursery of learning; and many are they who can well re- 
member what vigour of conception and rapidity of execution 
even then marked his efforts; and how often his exercises 
were selected from the rest for the first rewards and dis- 
tinctions of the school. That remembrance, indeed, is now 

• Sec the Dedication to his memory, of Discourses, by his son, Thomas Ren* 
nell, D. D. Master of the Temple, 2nd Edition, 1801. 
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embittered with pain and regret ; but yet there is a pride in 
having been the school-fellow and competitor of Rennell, 
which they who have a claini to it, will cherish till the gener- 
ation which has been so soon deprived of his society and 
services, shall have passed away« When he was high in the 
school, though there were yet many in it his seniors, two 
pi^]^^ were proposed by Dr. Claudius Buchanan to Eton 
among other places of Education, for the best compositions 
in Greek and Latin verse, on subjects relating to our pos- 
sessions and prospects in the East. On this occasion, the 
Greek prize was adjudged to Rennell, for a Sapphic Ode on 
the Propagation of the Gospel in India, which left the per- 
formances of his rivals &r behind ; and which, even in the field 
of academic competition, might have been not less successfuL 
One more of his school compositions seems to demand notke, 
since its subject, * Pallentes Morbi,* will now give it a me- 
lancholy interest with thoi^e who may happen to possess 
copies of it, for a few were printed for private circulation 
among bis friends. It exhibits, in highly classical and poet-/ 
ical colours, the most remarkable characteristics of the various 
maladies which are principally instrumental in bringing a man. 
tb his " lo^g home.** Little did he who now offers this very 
unworthy tribute to. the memory of an old and most faithfid 
friend, think, when first he read the following description,^ 
that not many years would elapse before it would be realised 
in its author^ 



Miedrasinus 



Corda minutatim radit ; quatit arida fauces 
Tussis, et inclinat demisso vertice languor. 
Jamqueadeb macies, nulliS'Vincendaciborum 
Auxiliis, et difficili vix'prgjgrediens pes 
. Conatu, incertoque natantia lumina visu 
Sp^m, fuerit quaecunque, secant. Ilia ultima Titser 
.... ': Lux tremit, sternis jaxnjain extinguenda tenebris. 

Vix, inter lacrytuas, atque irrita vota parentiiin^ 
Erigeris paulilm^ risuque animante, lepores 
ScindUant supremikm ocuU.* 

" It ought not, perhaps, to be here omitted, that while the 
subject of this sketch was at Eton, a periodical work, entitled 
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^ The Miniature,' (having the * .Microcosm' for hs proto- 
type) wa? Conducted by hi(0 qiicJ thrfee pf his contemporaries. 
Of this publication, which went throtigh two edition^, .it. is- 
^ough to say; that, considered as the production of boysj 
which. it eicclusively wafe, it is a striding evidence of early ge-, 
niu$ and acquirements; and that the papers in pftrticplar^: 
which, tb^ letter affiited to them .marks sis Iiennell'% e%hi\af0tf^ 
strength of mteUei^ti and tjni elevadon of thought, facr bey^n^ 
his^ year§i'. It wiis, indeed,; the manliness of hU lindei^Standing 
and tasfc^ by wbidi, at' this period of bis life, hci was ;chi^fly.: 
characterised. In this respect itm^y be.s&id of bini,. that bfe 
was neterd bbyv Jlis tiews and notions, whether iotelf 
lectual or morale were not boyish i .tibe authoJ's who were 
his chosen favourites and . mddels^ were not those whom boys? 
in general most admire and imitate: 6very thSngy in shoriiC 
indicated; that early ripene^s which too often, as in his (3ise> 
is found to be the forerunner^; and as it. were tibe compelisa? 
timj of- early decay. Nbr was be. Jess exemplary ia . con- 
duct thian eminent, for talents wd.pndliciency r^ learning.: 
Deeply, impressed from. his very childhood with septim^nts oi; 
gemiine and practical piety, he ^bahabttnally .^vu^tUous i:^JOiti 
reUgious principles, and exhibifed in.llis life ludd prbof tbat^ 
poWer of mind finds its beist afly in : purity of he^rtj aj&d that 
geniiis and licehtiousnesst have .no natural imion widx each, 
other. 

" In 1 806, Mr. Rennell was removed, in the regular course of 
succession, from Eton, to King's College, Cambridge; and here 
the excellent gifts and qualities which had already more than 
begun to open themselves, found ampler space for. expansion 
and luxuriance. He brought with him, indeed, from school, 
the somewhat questionable advantage of a very high reputa- 
tion : but his course in the University only proved how well 
he had earned his title to it. 

Mrfi€ y^pos Tctrtpw alcrxyvtfx^y, 

was still his motto and his practice ; still, * whatsoever things 
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ai^ truiBy wiiatsoever tbingi& are venerable, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any. 
virtue, and if there be any praise, in these things,' it was his. 
habdt .and delight ^ to think upon' and pursue. In 1S08, Sir 
William Browne's annual medal for the best Greek ode was* 
adjudged to Mr. Rennell's beautiful composition on ^ Veris 
Comites ; in which he has tojiched, with ex4|uisite simpUoity 
and pathos, upon man's mortal and uncertain state, in aQun 
sion to the recent and untimely death of Lord Trafalgar, the 
heir of the family of Nelson, a student in the same University 
with hims^fi, , In himself alajs ! the passage has now been 
most affeptingly verified JDuring the period of his residence at 
Cambridge, a;id qecasionally afterwards, be was a^o a contri^ 
butor to the ^Museum Criticnm,' published at irr^ular inter* 
vals by some eminent scholars of the University. He was, ii% 
a word^ unceasin^y active, aliyays engaged in hpnonrablfs f^4 
useful pursuits. But all l^is* studies had, a tendency to that» 
3acred profe^km for which he eter entertained a stxqpg prew 
dilectiqn, and 'to whjghj from a well-graupded.c9pvi<?j%x a£ 
his fitness for jit,, he had^ loi^g deter/^ned to devote himsel£ 

*^ Accordingly, soon ^fter taking his baphelpr of arts' degy^ 
he entered into holy .orders un^r ^^ de^.s^i^e of tb^ Ji^&Yjf 
respqnsibiUty which.be was inpurrii^g; and firmly resolved, 
by the divine grace, to do the full work of an.eyajc^list, and 
give up his tifne and talents imreservedly to the ministry 5^ a 
resohition which God enabled him strictly to fulfiL He was 
then immediately, appointed by his father to the office of as* 
sisti^nt preacher at the Temple, for. which he was sjngulariy 
qualified, and ip which he acquitted himself in a maniief 
altogether equal to tlje expectations which had; been formed 
of him, aad jvprthy of the ^loquenc^ which his father had for 
a long series of years displayed in the same place. Nor was 
it long before an opportunity was afibrde^ hinji of manifesting 
in another way, his professional zeal and ability, A bold 
attempt to wrest scripture to their purpose was made by those 
the tendency of whose creed is to divest the goi^el of Christ 
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of its most distinguishing and vital doctrines, and reduce it 
to a * corpus sine pectore,* in the publication of * An Irti- > 
proved Version of the New Testament,' accompanied with 
an introduction and notes. The principles of its authors are 
thus summed up by. Mr. Rennell, in the preface to his 

* Animadversions :' * No redeemer nor intercessor, no incar- 
nation nor atonement, no sanctifying nor comforting spirit is 
to be found in their creed ; both heaveh and hell, angels and 
devils, are equally banished fr<mi their consideration.' .But 
of this new attack upon * the faith once delivered to the 
saints,' he was hot content to be an inactive witness. In 
18! 1, under the modest title of ' A student in divinity,' he 
put forth * Animadversions on the Unitarian Translation or 
Improved Version of the Neiv Testament.' In this acute 
and learned tract he exposed in a condise, but remarkably 
dear and satisfactory manner, the principal of those ' un-' 
warrantable interpretations, artM sophisms, and palpable 
contradictions,' with which both text and comment of the 
improving translators abounded. Had the even then respect- 
able' name of Mr. Rennell been prefixed to this publication^ 
it would prbbably have had a more extensive circulation. 
But the author was not concealed from those who took a par- 
ticular interest in such matters : and their attention and hc^es- 
were in consequence earnestly directed to one, who, in such 
eai'ly youth, had shown himself so able a champion for * the 
truth as it is in Jesus.'-^About this time, too, he underto^^; 
the important and laborious charge of the editorship of ilner 

* British Critic,' a work which lias long stood forward in 
support of religion and virtue ; and presented a steady and 
successful resistance to infidelity on the one hand, and fanati-' 
cism on the other. He was himself also a frequent contribu- 
tor to its pages. Thus was he at once, both in the pulpit and 
by his pen, actively engaged in promoting the glory of. Gt)d, 
and the well-being of his fellow-creatures* 

- " It -was not likely that merit thus pre-eminent would escape 
the notice of so vigilant a guardian of religion,- arid so con- 
scientious a patron of those' who distinguished themselves in 
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its support, as the then and present "Bishop of London. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1816, he called Mr. Rennell from the Temple 
to a station of no ordinitry consequ^ice, the vicarage of Ken- 
sington. Hitherto bis public ministry had been confined to 
llie preacher's office; the care of a populous and important 
parish was now added ; and, high as was the reputation which 
in the former capacity he had acquired, it was yet to receive 
a great accession from the exemplary diligence and powerful 
effect with which he discharged the arduous and manifold 
duties that now devolved upon him. It must suffice, however^ 
at present to say, that in this discharge he was unwearied and 
unremittiifig, till it pleased that Providence which gives and 
takes away for reasons equally wise, to deny to his flock the 
longer continuance of services, which, both temporally and 
spiritually, were indeed a blessing. 

^^ in the same year Mr. Rennell was elected Christian advo- 
cate in the University of Cambridge, a choice for which the 
world owes a debt of gratitude to those who made it, since it 
gave occasion to two of his most valuable productions ; which, 
however, are too well known to require that a particular ac- 
count should be given of them here. The first was entitled 
< Remarks on Scepticism, especially as it is connected with 
the Subjects of Organization and Life f being an Answer to the^ 
Views of M. Bichat, Sir T. C. Morgan, and Mr. Lawrence, 
upon those Points/ To the studies of anatomy and medicine 
Mri Rennell had always been attached. He never, indeed, 
suffered them to interfere with matters which more properly 
belonged to him ; but he delighted to turn to them at intervals 
as sources of rational amusement and useful knowledge, anc^ 
above all, as auxiliaries to piety, and had attended a r^ular 
Course of anatomical lectures, under an eminent surgeon of 
the metropolis. Wheii, therefore, he saw in the schools both 
of 'Paris and London, medical science made the handmaid of 
irreligion, aiid observed in particular ^ a considerable advance 
of sceptical principle upon the subgecits of organisation and 
life,' the doctrine of materialism, paving the way for infidelity 
and athei}>m, he thought that he could not better discharge 

VOL. IX. I 
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the duty ybich, firom < ihe office he held in the univ^ariity^* 
he owed to it and the worlds than ' to call the attention of 
the paUie to the mischievous tendency c^ such opinioiis*'-— 

< To detect^ therefore, the fidkcdes, and expose the misrepre- 
sentadcHis' by which, ^b<^ at home and al»roBcl^ those 
opinions were advocated, and to reconcile the views of the 
philosopher and the Christian,' was the design of bis Rer 
marks. Of all bis works this is the most masierly, and the 
most popular. It is a woirk 'which (as Johnson said of 
Burnetts account of the convetsi<m of Rochester), the critic 
ought to read for its elegance^ the philosopher for its acgu- 
xiients, and the saint for its piety.* It foils the sceptic a4 
his own weapons, and makes him feel that reason and phir 
losophy are not for him, but against him, in the great ques- 
tion of natural and revealed religion. 

'^'Nor was its success disproportionate to its merit* First 
published in 1819, it is now passing through its sixth edition; 
and by it its author, though * dead, yet speaketh/ ' It may 
be hoped, indeed (to adopt his own eulogy of another), that 
his voice will yet be heard in those quarters where libertine 
prindirfes, ii^el opinions^ and vicious practices prevail; and 
that this voice may awaken, convince^ imd save. It is thus 
tJutt, even in his grave, the servant of the gospel is daily 
inoreasing his account for good in the boc^ of God.** 

^ A remarkable proof of the impression ti^ch this publica- 
tion produced was afforded by the &ct thar^n attenq[}t was 
made l^ certain persons, whose principles were "exposed in it, 
to exdude Mr. Renndil from the Royal Societ^for admis- 
sh»? into which he was about that time proposed.\ This at- 
tempt, however^ as might have been expected, only served to 
show the impotent hostiHty of its authoic, and more wUy to 
set off the triumphs of rel^ion. ] 

<< The other work whii^ Mn Beimell sent forth inCk^the 
worldy in his capacity of Christian advocate, was entstled 

< ffeoofr of XnsfMraticm^ or the Grounds of Distinction \bo* 

* BepaelVfl latcodttcHon to Mum^r*s ConTersion of Struense^. \ 
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tffneeii the New Testament $nd the Apocryphal Votawie: 
oceaskmed by the recent Publication of the Apochryphal New' 
Testament by Hone.' In this work, the first edition of which 
apppeared in 1822, be has exposed and repelled, in a very 
luminous and decisive manner, the insidious attach made upon 
die authority of the New Testament itself, through the medium 
of the unauthorised contents of the Apocryphal volume. He 
ba$ clearly pointed out the broad line of everlasting distinction 
between the two volumes, proving, both from external and 
internal evidence, the inspiration of the one, and* the want of 
aU just pretensions to it jm the other. He has thus pi^vided 
a very valuable manual for the use of those who may have 
ne^ of compendious yet satis&ctory informaticxi as to the' 
grounds on which the canon of the New Testament was 
firapoied ; and furnished a simple yet sure test for the separ-^ 
atipn of the human ^ reveries and impostures^ of the eariier 
etg^ of Cborktiani^ from the genuine productions of divine* 
truth- 

*<In 1883, he was promoted l^ the Bishop of Salisbury, to 
whom he had been for many years examining chaplain, to the 
mastership of St Nicholas's Hospital, and the prebend of 
South Grantham, in the church of Salisbury. And in the 
same year he showed how well he desired such promotion, 
by a most able and seasonable defence of the. diurch aiid 
dergy against a systematic series pf attacks directed against 
their prc^erty and character, by eiietnies of no inconsiderable 
iittportance, This was dof\0 in the form of * A Letter tb 
Itienry Brougham, Ssq. A|. P. t^KHi his Durham Speech, and 
the three Articles in the last Edipburgh Review, upon the 
jSjtibject of the Clergy,* And never was a more triumphant 
app(Nd made to the wisdom and justice of mankind; But great 
ad 1^ the effect of this excellent pamphlet, it is certainly to 
be resetted that the author was npt induced to prefix his 
name to it, at least in the second edition, isince it could not 
jKBye failed to have beeiii the>eby more generally known, an4 
more extensively circulated, 

^Besides the publications already noticed, MrvBenneH sient 
I 2 
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to the press two excellent sermons, one in ISSO, entitled, 
*• The Value of Human Life under the Gospel,' and preached 
l^efore the corporation of the Trinity-House; tlie other in 
1822, entitled, * The Unambitious Views of the Church ojF. 
Christ,' and preached at the anniversary of the sons of the. 
clergy. He also preached, but did not publish, the War-, 
burtonian lectures at Lincoln's-Inn. 

^^ But the course of this admirfible man was now fast drawing 
to its close, and that, too, at a time when the full blaze of pros-, 
perity had just opened upon it In the autumn .of 1823, he 
Was united by marriage to a very amiable and excdlent lady,; 
the eldest da\ighter of the late John Delafiield, Esq., of Ken-, 
sington. At this period, indeed, his cup of blessings was full, 
to the very brim. Surrounded * by troops of friends,* bound 
to him by the strongest ties of esteem and gratitude; honoured 
for his talents, and learning, and virtue, by those even who, 
were personally unacquainted with him; possessing, in a 
singular degree, the respect and affection of his parishioners;, 
placed in circumstances of affluence sufficient for the indul- 
gence of every reasonable desire ; and having before him the • 
certain prospect of rising to the highest rewards and distinctions 
of his profession — to this rare assemblage of felicities he . 
now^added the invaluable jewel of domestic affection. But the 
seeds of decay and dissolatBon were at this very time ri^pidly. 
working within him. ^ O fallacem hominum spem, fragilem* . 
que fortunam, et inanes nostras contentiones : quae in medio 
spatio ssepe franguntur et corruunt, et ^ante in ipso cursu 
obruuntur quam portum con^picere .potuerunt!' (Cic de 
Qrat) Not many weeks after his marriage, Mr. Renndl was , 
attacked by a fever, from which he was for some time in. 
imminent danger. Nothing could exceed the earnest and ^ 
affectionate solicitude which on this occasion was manifested . 
by persons of all ranks, particularly by hb parishioners, whose 
attachment had so lately displayed itself, in a very different 
manner, by ti public entertainment given in honour of his 
happy marriage. From the immediate attac;k of the disease 
he recovered; but the utmost efforts of his medkal attendants. 
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who joined the most zenlous assiduity of friendship to tHe 
highest professional skill, were unavailing to counteract the 
fatal effect which were left behind. A gradual decline en- 
sued, interrupted, indeed, by occasional rallyings of his con- 
stitution ; which, added to the vivacity of spirits, and vigour 
of intellect still exhibited by him, served to keep alive in his 
&mily and friends, hopes which, alas ! were soon to be dashed 
to the ground for ever. But while his body languished, his 
mind still was active; and anxious that no part of his life 
should be without its fruits, he employed the intervals of ease 
which were afforded him, in preparing a last tribute to the 
holy cause which he had so earnestly embraced, and so effec- 
tually supported. * Munter's Narrative of the Conversion 
and Death of Struensee,* first translated from the Germaa 
into English, in 1774, was a book upon which he had long 
and justly set a very high value, as admirably calculated for 
the counteraction of irreligious and licentious principles. As, 
therefore, it had become scarce, and was but little known, he 
thought that he should render good service to the world by 
introducing it anew to public notice. This be accordingly did, 
by putting forth a new edition of it (which he only just lived 
long enough to complete), with notes, substituting English 
books for the German ones, recommended by the original, 
and with a short, but useful, and very impressive introduction, 
breathing the purest spirit of piety and benevolence.. * Ilia 
tanquam cycnea fiiit divini hominis vox.' (Cic. de Orat) 
The time of his departure was at hand : ' He had fought the 
good fight, he had finished his course; he had kept the fiuth.' 
Henceforth there was l^d up for hiiri * a crown of righteous- 
ness.' He had now &llen into a ccxifirmed and hopeless 
atrophy ; and having vainly tried the effects of sea air, had 
retired into the bosom of his family at Winchester, where at 
length he expired in peace, on the last day of June, IBS*. 
* The close of his life (they are the words of a suffering wit- 
ness, who, it is hoped, will pardon their introduction here) was 
in perfect unison with the whole preceding tenor of it; and his 
pious serenity, resignation, and benevolence, in his last mo-^ 
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meats, were never surpassed. In the extiem% of bod^ 
weakness and exhaustion, he said, * I am supported by Chri&i/ 
And so he departed < to be with Christ:' to have his portioQ 
^ith the * good and faithful servants' of the Lord.^ to ^ dhine' 
with the wbe, ' as the brightness of tbe firinament^ and with 
them that have turned many to righteousness, as the stars §at 
ever and ever.' ' 

** He was buried, with the greatest privacy, ill Winchestcff 
cathedral, a place to which, from his earliest years, he was siiH 
gularly attached ; a few only of his nearest relations and md$t 
intimate friends attending his Jremains to the grav^* The shofia 
were shut in Kensington on the day of his funeral t on the pr«h 
ceding evening a meeting of the inhabitants Was held, at which 
it was resolved to erect a monument, in memory of his worthy 
and of their sense of the loss which they had sustained: and 
mourning was put on by the principal parishioners. On the 
Sunday following a funeral sermon was preached in the parish 
church by his successor in the vicarage, Archdeacon Pottr-^ 
a successor such as he himself would have chosen^ and fot 
whom he entertained the most sincere respect and regard. It 
deserves to be mentioned, that he derived peculiar comfort and 
sads&ctioh from having it in his power, not many days before 
his death, to reward the long and faithful services of his curate^ 
Mr. Taylor, by a living attached to his prebend of Salisbury ; 
and he heartily thanked Providence for having prolonged his 
life till he had performed this act of gratitude and justice. 

<^ Of his character there is now little need to speak ; since it 
may be collected from what has been already said. But a 
short notice of some of its most prominent points may not bd 
deemed altogether superfluous. 

<< His piety was sincete^ fervent^ and rational ; equally rer* 
moved from lukewarmness oil the one hand, and enthusiasm on 
the other. No man had a deeper or more awful sense of thd 
vital truths of the gospel | no man relied with humbler confi** 
denceupon the merits of his Redeemer, or more earnestly sought 
direction, and strength, and comfort, from the spirit of wisdom 
iuid holiness. No man at the same time saw more keenly 
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thieagh the delnsitHis of fanaticism ; or ooukl bettier distinguish 
Jbeb^eeii genuine andcounterfisit religion. 

*^ To tiie church c^ ^gland he was most zealously and 
steiEidily altadhed ; because he believed it to be the church of 
God ; and the most e£fectual instrument^ under Providence, of 
maintaining and extending Christ's kingdom upon earth. But 
tiK)i;^h he would sometimes express himself in strong general 
lernis of its adversaries, he was ever ready to show to them 
individually the most conciliatory kindness ; and to make the 
kurgest allowance for what he would willingly regard as invo- 
luntary error. Fixed in his own fidth, he knew not how to 
limit his charity for the wanderings of others. 

^ In the pulpit he was earnest, dbquent, and persuasive. He 
managed a v<Hce naturally weak and defective, so as to make it 
heard where many stronger ones would have failed* To vigout 
of thought be joined a copiousness and force of language, a 
felicity cf illustration, an impressiveness of manner, and a 
power of applyii^ his subject to the omscienee, which at once 
won the attention, and touched the heart. Though he would 
by no means keep back < the terrors of the Lord,' where it 
was necessary to set them forth, it was by motives of love, 
laliier thm of fear, that he dedOghted to wm men over to the 
gospel of peace* 

<* In the discharge of the sodal duties he was most exemplary. 
As a son, he was surpassed by none in the attentions of love 
and reverence; as a brother, he joined authority to kindness; 
as a husband — but in this capacity, alas ! little more was per- 
mitted to him than to receive with ajOfectionate gratitude the 
unwearied ministrations of tenderness. To his friends (and no 
man had more) his attachment was, in a more than ordinary 
degree, warm and constant; and to them his death is no ordi- 
nary loss; to those in particular who were familiar with him 
from the days of boyhood, it has caused a void which will 
never be filled up. Quick-sighted as he was in general, he 
was singularly blind in discerning their failings ; at least he 
confined his discernment, in this case, most closely within his 
own bosom. To assist them by his counsel, or more active 
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.eiertionsy he was always forward ; and would ofben^ indeed^ be 
looking out for, and promotoig their interests withoitt thdtr 
r knowledge. No occasional differences of feeling or conten- 
tions of rivalry, were remembered by him for a moment^ when 
a friend had need of his services. No zeal then appeared to 
him too ardent, no efforts excessive. 

*^ To the poor he was liberal to the utmost extent of hj& 
means. He pursued, indeed, in this respect, a practice whicb 
.all who would perform this duty habitually, will do wdl to 
imitate-^ the practice of regularly setting aside a certain 
portion of his inonne for charitable purposes. 

<^ In a word, when we contemplate the shortness of the 
career which this excellent man was permitted to run; when 
we remember the bright prospects of good to himself and 
others, which his untimely death has blasted, we have need of 
all that humility and fidth can teach us, to learn .unrq[»ning 
submission to the will of an unsearchable Providence. But 
when we look at the large measure of practical piety and useful 
exertion which he was enabled to fill up within so short a 
period, we see abundant cause to bless the goodness which 
raised up so efficient a minister of truth and holiness, now de^ 
parted this life in God's faith and fear; and to implore grace 
for ourselves, so to follow his good example, that with him we 
may be partakers of the heavenly kingdom for Jesus Christ's 
sake." 
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THE MARQUIS OF TITCHFIELD. 

• JlIich as this country happily is in talents and virtue, the 
premature death of a young nobleman, gifted with the highest 
qualities, both of the head and of the heart, is an event which 
naturally creates a feeling of deep regret in the public mind. 

William Henry Cavendish Bentinck, Marquis of Titchfiield, 
was the son of the present Duke of Portland, by Henrietta^ 
eldest daughter and co-heiress of the late General Scott, of 
Balcomie, in the county of Fife. 

He was bom in June, 1796. At an early age (being then 
Lord Woodstock) he was sent to Eton College; from which, 
however, he was soon removed; it being the determination of 
his family to pve him a private education. This important 
trust was accordingly reposed in the hands of the Reverend 
William Parry, a fellow of St. John's College, in Cambridge, 
and distingmshed in that university by his classical and ma- 
thematical attainments. 

After the usual routine of education,, which was, however,t 
conducted on the most liberal and extended views, and in 
which the germ of future excellence was manifested in a 
spirit of unconquerable resolution and independence, com- 
bined with very considerable talents, the noble marquis, in 
the spring of 1815, took up his residence at Christ-church,^ 
in (JXxford ; of which college. Dr. Goodenough, the present 
master of Westminster school, was at that time a tutor.* 

~ *; Br; Goodenough's father, the venerable Bishop of Carlisle, was tutor to the 
father, Md.famJly^of this )iiinente4 nol^enwn^ 
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He there endeared himself to every one (as he did in after- 
life) by the urbanity, yet chastened dignily of his manners, 
by the excellence of his principles, and l^ the solidity of his 
acquirements. There it was that he formed attachments, 
equally honourable to his own feelings and judgment, and to 
the personal merits of those whom he admitted to his friend- 
ship. These friendships were^ .indeed, contracted with a 
noUe indifference to rank or wealth ; but they were cemented 
by the common and literary pursmts of the pittties ; they 
were dissolved only by the hand of death ; and their remem- 
brance still lives, and is cherished, in the breasts of die 
survivors. 

In December, 1818, the noble marquis proceeded to the 
degree of B. A., when his name appeared in the list of classi- 
dd honours. 

After tKis well-deserved tribute to his abilities and industry, 
he quitted the university. Respected by his seniors, and 
beloved' by his contemporaries, few men ever entered on the 
world's great stage with brighter prospects before them. 

An honourable ambition inciting him to employ the talents 
With which nature and application had endowed him in the 
service of his country in parliament, the noble marquis was, 
in 1819, returned 'for the borough of Blechingley» iii Surrey, 
(on Matthew Russell, Esq. vacating his seat for that borough,) 
and was re*«lected for the same place in the first parliament 
of the present reign. 

On entering the House of Commons, he took his seat on 
the lowest bench on the opposition side; but, for a consider- 
able time^' did not venture to address the house. When, 
however, he at lengtb rose, his speech was distinguished by 
its manly aiid' energetic character. The occasion was a 
motion by IVfr. Hume, on the 27th June^ 1821, for an address 
to his majesty, representing the expediency of tlie 'utmost 
economy and retrenchment in the public expenditure. The 
noble marquis supported the motion* He principally insisted 
on the necessity of redudi^ the military establishments espe- 
cially in our distant colonial powmwms* ** This country, 
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Sky^ sidd die noble mutq^mf <^ is to staod» uod pfj^jOfmmiMnd 
tb« reflect of tbe world, not by its .various gu^mom scattered 
over the globe, but by its weQ-known power of suf^rting 
those numerous armies, which, during the late war, wer^ .ift 
•nativity by our means; c£ affiirding the vast, sob^ea we 
Wiere then so lavkh of; and, above all, of sending forth thooe 
mighty naval armaments, which .have bean the astonishiheAt 
of £urope t and, inasmuch as our ezpendifeore during peaot 
diminishes our ability to furnish such a display, in so iancli 
are we weidter, instead of stronger. The strength of ffwghiurt 
consists in the reputation she enjoys cfbeix^ able to ohdertaiM 
a war ; and in showing, by her repaired' aad increasing re^ 
BQumes, to distant nations, thai, iii ttie event of insult ind 
injustice^ she has die means, as well as the inblinatmi, to 
chastise the a^pressor with signal and fearful vengeance.*' 

In the following year,; die' Marqiiis of Titchfield, on Sit 
'Martin t^oulkes's redrement, ' aec^ed a free, nnshaekkd 
jnvitadon from the borouf^ of King's Lynn, to represeaa i(; 
in parlifmient; and shortly after^ on dieacoes^n of his n|pr 
n3hilise,:Mr..Caniliiig, to His Mi^esty's councils, he had all 
opportunity of showing the stability of his political prin^ 

. If die noble marquises speeches in the Hcciflse of ComttqM 
we^e not; enJbdKshed with the sublime flights of imagifiatkunf 
and doquence, they invariably manifesited the greatest acen^ 
racy, joc^meBt, and good sense* Wilh a diffidence of manner 
which conciliated his hearers^ fals- opinions were perfectfy 
independent; and his votes evhwced tbc^ he^waf qnhe saperiov 
either to party, or to personal ooibidbmtkms. The last tam^ 
that he addressed die bause was^ it conddevaUe lengtih^ «ffit 
the lldi of Juney 1825, whan he seconded Mr. WesMnji^ 
iMfion. fin: a committee on the 4itate of tbe^ Gorrencjr* Hie 
ncible marquis commenced thia speech m intone of great gbod« 
hwmour and pleasusitry* 

^^ For thoae,^' said he, ^^ who may £bel, as I do^ very 
doubtful of being aUe to liandle i| subject of 4iis intricate 
nature, tbera isia n|o«t agneeaUe and ^ooutaging ccmsokdoii 
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in the dreninstance, that, whatever^doctrines one may broach, 
whatever predfetions one may hazard, and whatever surprise 
and disapprobation ootfs. sentiments may excite, it is impos- 
sSbJe^ for any novice to come off worse, as to the result, than 
some of ii098e who were considered among the most distin- 
guished authoritk^ living for every thing connected with the 
«tudy of political eeooomy. I am very far, indeed, fronli 
mfAJtng this remark in the way^ of hostility to, or disparage- 
ment of, the persons to whom I am alluding. I use it simply 
to show how little right any one has, of whatever consequenee 
for his knowledge and abilities, to expect to settle questions 
of this description by his own individual opinion ; and how 
improvident as well as indecorous, it would be, in a great and 
delicate matter like this, that so divides and agitates the com- 
munity, for such an assembly to be governed by a theorist; 
aind how impossible to justify our refusal to have recourse to 
those large means which the i^pointment of a eommittee 
presents, of sifting the subject to the bottom ; and by collect- 
ing and bringing under one view all possible information, and 
every conflicting (pinion, of finally setting the question at rest, 
and satisfying the public mind. 

** But, while solacing one's self with the reflection, that 
experience has confounded to so great a degree some of the 
most emmeht of the economists, and that any person of sl^i- 
der abilities, and narrow information, can meet with no dis-^ 
comfiture so great as to inflict any very severe humiliation ; 
there is, on the other hand, a most discouraging circumstance 
in this: that people generally are so uninformed on these 
points, that in discussing them, unless one set out with the 
plainest and most elementary remarks, there is little chance 
of being understood by the greater portion of hearers or 
r^ers ; whiles on the other hand, by advancing axioms and 
evident truths, there is a danger of being ridiculed by others, 
for occupying them with truisms. This latter danger, how- 
ever, I shall make bold to defy ; sheltering myself under the 
fact, that, notwithstanding all the discussion this, subject has» 
undergone, it may still be heard any day in society, fironi: 
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persons otherwise intelligent, that, in their opinion, to 
talk of the depreciation of the currency, must be nonsense; 
for that they are unable to comprehend how a pound-note at 
one time can difier from a pound-^iote at another; that a 
pound-note must be a pound-note always ; and that it is im- 
possible the same piece of paper, with the same characters 
marked upon it, can be more valuable at one time than at 
another. When, above all, the famous resolution of 1811 is 
recollected, I think it will be perfectly excusable for me, even 
in this assembly, said to be so enlightened, to set out with 
the mathematical axiom, that ^ a part is less than the whole ;'— • 
an axiom which, now that the late chancellor of the ex- 
chequer * is no longer among us, I apprehend no one will be* 
found hardy enough to dispute. In mentioning that extraor* 
dinary person, I must lament m^inabiUty to do justice to the 
merits of so gre^t a master of resisoning and eloquence ; who so 
confounded the philosophers of 1811, by unfolding to his ad-^ 
miring audience, that the old &vourite axiom of Euclid was. 
nothing but a popular delusion; that, in reality, a part might 
be easily equal to the whole ; and, therefore, that there was 
no reason for doubting that the pound-note which required 
the assistance of eight shillings to procure a guinea, was 
equal to the pound-note which required the assistance of but 
a single shilling, of precisely the same value with those of 
which eight had become necessary !" 

The noble marquis then entered into an elaborate argu- 
ment in support of the proposition before the house, in the 
course of which he rendered it abimdantly evident that he had 
inquired and thought very deeply on the subject. His speech 
elicited general admiration, and he was particularly compli- 
mented upon it by the late Mr. Ricardo, although that 
gentleman was decidedly hostile to the motion. 

The disorder which unhappily deprived his country of a 
young statesman of such fair promise was an abscess in the 
brain, the acute suffering of which he bore with manly for- 

* Mr. Vansittarty then reoendy created Lord Bexley. 
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liaide. His decease took place at Portland House, in St. 
James' Square, on the 5th of March, 1824. On the ISft Hf^ 
remains were int^red in a vault formerly belonging to the 
fiimily of Faucet, (anciently lords of Mary-l&»bone) in the old 
parish church ; where, also, the late Duke and Duchess of 
Portland, and several branches of the families of Coates, 
Grreville, and Bentinck, have been likewise buried. Hie 
funeral procession was solemn, and apprqiriate to the station 
of the deceased. The hearse was drawn by sis^ horses, and 
ijie GoflBn splendidly covered with crimson velvet and gilt nails. 
On a gcid plate were the arms, coronet, and supporters. In 
the first coach were Lords William and Frederic Bentinck, 
and the Right Honourable George Canning, hijs uncles, who 
attended as chief mourners, followed by other relations and 
firiends in a numerous train ^f carriages. 

Jf, in all die ndaticms of private life, a strictly moral and 
honoyraUe conduct; i^ in public life, a pure disinterested 
patriotism) md m ardent attachment to ^giish liberty, are 
Just^chums to respect and honoiir, then has the Marquis of 
Titehfield descended to the grave amply deserving the silicere 
ihough nnavsuHng sorrow with ¥4iich his loss has been CQftf^ 
l^emploted by thousands of his fello^-countrfrmeii. 
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No. VIIL 

Mrs. SOPHIA LEE. 

I HE biographical account of an individual so much attached 
to domestic duties as the lady who is our present subject must, 
of necessity, be rather the history of her literary career 
than that of her private life. The close of the last century 
and the beginning of this have been, indeed, fertile in female 
authors, justly esteemed in both points of view. Of these 
many still remain to us ; some are lost. It is our melancholy, 
but we hope meritorious, office to commemorate the latter. 

Sophia Lee was born in London, May 1 750 ; her mother 
(whose .&mily were engaged in the wine trade) though of 
Scotch parentage, was a native of Oporto. Her fiither, Mr. 
Lee, was among the many young men of his day who had 
been allured to the stage by the talent^ and celebrity of Gar- 
rick, and was said greatly to resemble him in features and 
voice. Being a man of considerable acquirements* and of 
unblemished moral character, h^ was strictly attentive to the 
education of his children ; the mcNre so, as that care early de- 
volved upon him by the loss of his wife. It was, howev^, 
most affectionately lightened by his eldest daughter, Sophia, 
who, after attending her mother through a lingering illness, 
undertook the arduous office of supplying her place to the 
younger branches of the fiunily^ She had begun, even at 
diat period, however, to ind^g;e a secret passion for writing, 
which a trifling circumstance unexpectedly betrayed. 

It happened that Dr« Elliot, afterwards Sir John, who at- 

* Mr. Lee received lus eduea&n at Merchant Taylors*, but not bong in cir- 
itoUXUm it tipat dtotmiversity wat altenrttds iprdcled to afi i 
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tended Mrs. Lee, was not duly furnished with a sheet of 
paper^ on which to write his prescription. The young nurse 
hastily opened a small trunk, in which all her hidden treasures 
were deposited, and its contents caught the eye of the doctor. 
** You seem to have a vary voluminous work there, my dear," 
observed he, in his Scotch accent,; and with a smile. She 
hesitated, returned some confused answer, and then ventured 
to add, in the overflowing of a heart grateful for his attention 
to her mother, " If I ever should write a book, doctor, I will 
dedicate it to you." An engagement that was fulfilled many 
years after. " The Recess " was inscribed to Sir John Elliot, 
in terms characteristic of the sensibility of the author, at a 
tune when, far from expecting such a tribute, he must have 
totally forgotten the promise, — a promise probably, indeed, 
never remembered; the compliment was acknowledged by 
him, however, in a very flattering letter. 

The work which had thus attracted observation, altliough 
her first essay in writing, was among the latest of her publica- 
tion;;. Its original tide was " Cecilia," a name to which she 
was, very partial, and afterwards brought forward in the 
*' Chapter of Accidents ;" but, as it had since that time been 
distinguished by the pen of Miss Bumey, Miss Lee, contrary 
to the simplicity of her first intention, called her own novel 
« ITie Life of a Lover." 

This work, with much of the alloy which belongs to youth' 
and inexperience, is, nevertheless, remarkable for richness of 
mind, and happineiss of expression. It contains, also, many 
acute observations upon life and character, such as would 
excite wonder, when the age and circumstances of the writer 
are consideredj^ <Jid we not daily see that there is an in- 
stinctive penetration in genius that foreruns experience, and 
seems ahnost to supply its place. 

This ^^ voluminous production," which Sir John EUiot had 
noticed, and such by degrees it really became (ias she often 
retouched it) was not the. only one that employed the &ncy pf 
tbe author. The comedy of ^^ The Chapter of Accidents" was 
not long after sketched out, in the midst of narrow circum*' 
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Ust&nces, domestic cares, and eveq some little discouragement ; 
for Mr. Lee, whose first wish was that his daughters should 
prove rational and useful members of society, was not without 
his fears of litprary pretension unsupported by real taleiit; 
and had also a secret persuasion, that if talent really existed 
it would farc§ its way without the hot-bed of patemal par* 
tiality. 

In the summer of 1780, Miss Lee at length ventured to 
appear - as an author. The comedy of " The Chapter of 
Accidents," which had been accepted by the elder Mr. Col- 
toian, with a warmth of approbation the more (lattering as it 
came from a man of approved. dramatic genius, was produced 
at the Haymarket theatre. It was highly applauded, admira- 
bly performed, and placed the writer at once among the most 
successful candidates for public favour. This success Mr. Lee 
just lived to witness. In February 1781 he died of an inBain- 
matory complaint, after an illness of t^n days only; an affiction 
quite unexpected by his femily, as he was not much advanced 
in life, and had an excellent constitution. The prudence of 
his eldest daughter had, however, only a. few months before^ 
provided her sisters an asylum, by devoting the profits of 
^^ The Chapter of Accidents" towards an establisl^ent at 
Bath for educating young ladies ; and that prudence was rer 
warded by rapid and permanent success. The pen, therefore, 
became unavoidably only an employment for her leisure 
hours, but it continued to be her greatest pleasure. 

Miss Lee had always a very retentive memory, particularly 
for whatever touched her imaginatioi) or her feelings. While 
a mere child she happened to have visited Winchester \ the 
monastic institutions and historical interest attached to that 
spot, and its vicinity St. Cross, although very imperfectly 
known to or understood by her, retained a place in her recol- 
lection many y^rs after. Brooding over that, and accidentally 
perusing HurdV Dialogues, she imaged to herself the possi- 
bility of framing a story that mi^t blend historical diaraqtem 
with fictitious events, and.bpth with picturesque scenery; 
The brilliant court of Elizabeth struck her to be the suitable^ 

VOL. IX. K 
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sera for such « fiction, and the events of << The Recess, or 
ft Tale of other Tunes," gradually developed themselves. 

The success of this work far surpassed her expectation: 
its inter^t was increased by her publishing only the first 
volume, in order to feel her ground. Popular applause, and 
U3^nt enquiries even fi*om individuals wholly strangers to 
her, encouraged her to produce the remainder. Among the 
testimonies of i^prd3ation none touched her so sensibly as a 
letter fi*om the admired author of ^< Anticipation," the kte 
Mr. Tipkdl ; for his was the voice of taste and judgment, 
litocdoned by that circle in London most distinguished for 
both. AAer warmly expressing his own sentiments, he adds, 
** I have the greatest pleasure in acquainting you that every 
person admires this beautifiil work with more concurr^ice of 
opinion than I almost^ ever remember on any literary subject. 
Mr. aiid Mrs. Sheridan have particularly commissioned me to 
bear witness to the delight which they have felt in reading 
^ The Recess.' The new interest which this species of his- 
torical romance creates in &vour of characters we all have 
heatd of so ofien, yet never before so intimately regarded, 
gives the most usefiil embellishment to fact, and supports me- 
mory by the charm Of imagination." This letter was the 
basis of a lasting and Cordial fi*iendship between the parties. 

Miss Lee received also an episde firdm the translator at 
Paris, with a French copy of the work under the tide of ** Le 
Souterrain:" mutilated, however, as he himself avowed, in 
Aose passages that touched upon the Catholic religion, and, 
of course, soifnewhat disfigured. Among mfUiy scenes pointed 
out by the French translator jeus greatiy admired by his coun- 
trymen, were the midnight i^pearanCe of Ellinor in die closet 
pf the queen, and that of the banqueting-room at Kenilwordi, 
where Elizabeth is feasted. A more solid compliment tiian 
either of the above, though one not more acceptable, wap of- 
fered by Mr. Cadell ; who, in addition to the sum paid for the 
copyri^t (the value of which had been fixed by herself), 
remitted her a bank note of fifty: pounds, 
c.it was Apught remarkable, that the author of <^ Hbe 
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Chapter of Accidents," a woman apparently of great vivacity, 
should produce a work, the tenor of which, diroughout, wa^ 
so melancholy as " The Recess." Those persons who knew her 
well, however, did not wonder; she had lost, at an early period 
of life, both a mother and a brother : the latter, to whom also 
Sir John Elliot had shown the most friendly attention, died at 
one-and^twenty. He was much nearer to herself in years 
than the rest of her family,' and endowed, in the opmion of all 
who knew him, with extraordinary abilities. This loss was an 
affliction she never forgot, and commemorated in many tender 
poetical effusions not hitherto published. In the progress of 
after life she had also to lament more than oiie highly valued 
friend : the sensibility, therefore, manifested in her writings 
had its source in her heart. 

Of her publications (for her private life was simple, and to 
be recorded only for its utility,) the next was a ballad, called 
" A Hermifs Tale, found in his Cell." Border warfare was 
the ground-work of this little poem, and she fr^uently re- 
gretted that she had not, by withholding it longer, acquired 
that more exact knowledge which would have enabled her 
considerably to improve a touching outline : but her imagina- 
tion was busy with a subject of more length. 

The madness, or rather the unsettled intellect of Ellinor, in 
the Recess, had been greatly admired, and seemed to afford 
situations so interesting, that it had been often suggested to 
her as particularly calculated for the drama. She, therefore, 
presented the same interest under another form, in the tragedy 
of <* Almeyda, Queen of Grenada," when Mrs. Siddons dis- 
played that pathos and dignity in which she stood unrivalled. 
Great and deserved encomiums were lavished on the poetical 
beauties of this play, though, in print, tiiey were disfigured by 
gross errors, the consequence of hasty publication during the 
absence of the author from town : for whatever her literary 
pursuits. Miss Lee never lost sight of those professional duties 
to which she had bound herself ; and in proportion as tfady 
increased^ by increasing prosperity, less leisure remained for 
atfention to her pen. 
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In the succeeding year her sister Harriet pubKshed the first 
volume of Canterbury Tales. Detached stories, placed in 
various countries, abrupt in their commencement, and break-: 
ing continually into the dramatic form of dialogue, were, at 
that time, a novelty in English literature, both as to style and 
title, although tales innumerable have abounded since. The. 
work had, therefore, very considerable success; and it was. 
agreed between the sisters, that, as neither could wholly com-, 
mand her time, the subjects should be taken up alternately, as 
leisure and inclination served, each keeping her own story, 
wholly distinct from the other. To the five volumes, however. 
Miss Lee contributed only " The Young Lady's Tale, or the 
Two Emilys," and « The Clergyman's Tale." In the first of 
these, we evidently find the author of " The Recess ;" the 
characteristics of the second approach nearer to " The Chap^r 
of Accidents :" both show the same fertility of invention which 
marks her other works. She had also previously written, as 
a mere jeu (Tespriti the introduction to the first volume. 

It was some time before Miss Lee again published. The 
interval was spent occasionally in writing, but for the most 
part in domestic occupation, and social intercourse : for, though 
strictly attentive to their avocations, the lives of herself and 
sisters were not recluse. They had a numerous and agreeable 
circle of acquaintance among the residents of Bath, and few 
persons whp Ijad a taste for literature, whether English or 
foreigners, visited that city without becoming more or less 
known to thepi : of the latter number were the Cavalier Pinde- - 
monte, the admired pqet of Italy ; and Count Melzi, after- 
wards vice-president of the Italian republic. General Paoli^ 
honoured them with a fi*iendship that ended but with his life. , 
. In the year 180^ Miss Lee at length retired fi-om the duties 
" of a responsible, and therefore anxious situation, to enjoy the 
independence obtained by that and the exercise of her talents, . 
in domestic privacy. She soon after published " The Life of 
a Lover," of which we have already spoken ; and, in I8O7, a 
comedy fi'om her pen, called' " The Assignation," was per- 
formed at Drury-Lane theatre. No opinion can be given as 
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to the merits or defects of a piece which was played only once^ 
and met the disapprobation of the audience. The managers 
certainly were so little prepared for such an event, that Aey 
had some difficulty in finding a play ready to substitute on the 
succeeding night ; and what they did not appreiiend, it could 
hardly be supposed the author did. Yet, on the mommg of 
the day on which it was to appear, a rumour had reached the 
green-room of some cabal, or prejudice, excited against it, and 
the title was named as being exceptionable ; but as the inci- 
dent on which that was founded was jjerfectiy innocent and 
simple, and could not fail to prove itself so, no great import- 
ance was attached to the suggestion. Most of the performers, 
and Miss I^ope in particular, were pleased with the characters 
allotted them, and sanguine in their hopes : but It was soon 
seen that a prejudice did actually exist calculated to do awiiy 
all chance of a quiet hearing, and wholly unexpected, because 
wholly without foundation. That some strokes in the comedy 
should be applied to a distinguished attitudinarian was not 
surprising, but that either malice or ignorance could mislead 
the audience into an idea, that a great naval commander (of 
all others too most deservedly popular) could be made an ob- 
ject of satire, was indeed so ! Nothing would more fiilly have 
confuted this error, even on the night of representation, than 
some lines which had originally a pkce in the epilogue, but 
had been omitted, partly because the whole was too long, but ' 
chiefly from a persuasion that the public was satiated with si- 
milar encomiums : they were written by the author of the 
play. 

Miss Lee had a firm and vigorous mind : she felt, as every 
person must feel on a similiar occasion, perplexed and hurt, 
but not confounded. She knew enough of the theatre to be 
aware that such events are not decisive as to the merit of a 
piece : on the contrary, that drdmiatic lyriters of the first talent 
had, even within her own knowledge, stood on the brink of 
the same precipice, and been saved either by judicious friends, 
or by some lucky stroke. It remained to be considered whether 
she should publish the comedy : but though such was her in- 
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^laLtioBy she was not sufficiently zealous in her own cause to 
do sojminediately ; she never, however, relinquished the idea) 
and the play will, according to her own desire, appear in the 
edition of hqr works now preparing for the press by her sister. 
Nodiing of hers was ever published anonymously, but (as has 
happened to other writers of merit) her name was prefixed to 
a novel she never saw, and which was too contemptible tp 
allow of her giving it notoriety, by entering either a legal or 
literary protest against it. 

On retiring from Bath, Miss Lee, together with her sister 
Harriet, resided for some time in Monmouthshire, within 
reach of Tintem Abbey, as well as many other celebrated 
spots, and in a neighbourhood of polished and ^ agreeably 
though, as it afterwards appeared, of fluctuating society. 
Circumstances of health and convenience induced them, how- 
ever, to purchase a house at Clifton, which, from that period, 
became her permanent home. Here she enjoyed for twelve 
years good, though not robust, health, and that flpw of spirits 
which was natural to her at all times. In the summer of 
1823, it became evident to her friends that her strength was 
declining ; yet nothing occurred that alarmed them till the 
month of October, when she was seized with spasms on the 
chest. Though subdued, they were the precursors of a lin- 
gering illness, which she bore throughout with religious ft>r-> 
titude, bflen with cheerfulness, till nature was exhausted ; and 
on the ISth of March, 1824, she expired, deeply lamented^ 
in the arms of her sister. She was interred in a vault a,t 
Cliflon church. 

In youth. Miss Lee's person was extremely good, and at 
all times very genteel: and her countenance, though not 
handsome, was agreeable. Few women excelled her in 
richness or variety of conversation ; but whether gay or grave, 
there was always heart in every thing she said and did: 
while talents and admirable qualities, therefore, are entided 
to distinction, her memory will be cherished by all to whom 
she was known. 
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We have already particalarised lier works : their dates of 
publication are, we think, as follows : — 

The Chapter of Accidents, — 1780. 

The Recess ; or, A Tale of other Times ; — 1784. 

A KfcRMiT's Tale, — 1787. 

Almeyda, — a Tragedy, 1796. 

Two Canteebury Tales,— 1798. 
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No, IX. 
JOSEPH MARRYATT, ESQ. 

i^.j^. ]POR TH£ BOROUGH OF SANDWICH; CHAIRMAN OF THR 
COMMITTEE OF LLOYD*S ; CHIEF IN THE FIRM OF SIR WILLIAM 
KAYE's and sir CHARLES FRICE's BANK; AND COLONIAL 
AGENT FOR THE ISLAND OF GRENADA* 

jflkMONGST the many highly respectable names which it is 
the province of our work to record, that of Mr. Marryatt must 
stand conspicuous ; for whilst his family and more immediate 
friends have lost in him an individual endeared to them by 
every affe^ionate tie, society has been deprived of one of its 
most valuable and upright members. 

The subject of the present memoir was bom in the year 
1 757, and was descended froni a highly respectable &mily at 
East Bergholt, in Suffolk. His father was an eminent phy- 
sician, who practised in Lothbui'y. Inheriting considerable 
natural parts, he gave very early promise of that superior 
capacity -which so particulariy distinguished him. Having 
received the groundwork of si. good and liberal education, he 
was at great pains, even in maturer life, to cultivate and im- 
prove it ; for his mind seemed to be early impressed with the 
wisdom of that gteat saying ipf Lord Bacon, that ** knowledge 
is power.'* Being intended, for the general profession of a 
merchant, he was sent out, at an early age, to the island of 
(jrrenada; where, notwithstianding some untoward circum- 
stances, which would have damped the ardour of many minds, 
and deterred them from the prosecution of such a career as 
he had embarked in, he laid the foundation of that intimate 
local knowledge of the whole West Indian Archipelago, and 
pf its comprehensive relations both with Europe and America, 
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which not <»ily led to his subsequent success in life, but which 
gave to all his opinions connected with the concerns of those 
important colonies, that weight and that value which they 
afterwards exhibited. 

From the West Indies, he went, in the year 1788, for a 
short time to North America, and visited Boston, where he 
became acquainted with the family of the late Frederick Gear, 
Esq., an American loyalist of considerable distinction, who* 
suffered severely, as well from the steadiness of his devoted 
attachment to the cause of his sovereign, in the great struggle 
which ended in the establishment of American independence, 
as from the shock which property in general was made to 
tmderj^ when that remarkable event was accomplished. He 
knarried Mr. Gear's third daughter, Charlotte, by whom, his 
surviving relict, he has left nine children to share the splendid 
earnings of his well-spent life. He returned to Grenada 
after his marriage, where he continued to reside about a 
twelvemonth, but on the birth of his eldest son, in the year 
1789, he revisited England, which he never afterwards 
quitted, except to enjoy with his family a short excursion to 
Fi'tace, on the conclusion of the general peace in 181 4*. 

That ^^ in the midst of life we are in death,^' was never 
more awftdly evinced, than in the case of this lamented gen- 
tleman ; for, though possessing by natnre a constitution re- 
markably strong, and a frame of body particularly robust and 
muscular, and apparently ftill of life and vigour, yet he was 
cut off from this transi^it scene of affmrs, in which he had 
been so distinguished an actor, almost instantaneously. He 
was on the Sunday, the day preceding his death, in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect health, and occupied himself on the evening 
of that day in writing an epitaph on an old and faithful 
servant who had lived with him for thirty years, but who had 
been killed two days before by being thrown from a cart. 
Uniformly kind and considerate to all his domestics, Mr. Mar- 
ryatt was observed to feel acutely the melancholy manner 
in which the unfortunate man met his death. He went on 
the Monday morning, Jan. 12, 1824, into the city, Troni his 
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GountryJioiise at Wimbledon, and whilst in the act of writitig 
a frank, in his office in Mansicm-bonse-street, he fell on die 
floor, and instantly expired, without speaking a word. 

It appears firom the medical report of the professional 
gaoitleman who inspected the body, that an ossification, not 
merely of the valves of the heart, but of the coronary vessds^ 
or of those vessels which, supply the heart itself with bkxx^ 
was the immediate cause of his decease: — a disease which 
must have insidiously run its course for some time without 
suspicion of its existence; and against the inroads or the at*- 
tacks of which, even the present advanced state of medicid 
knowledge presents but few and very feeble means of relief. . 

Mr. Mairyatt may be truly said to have been the founder 
of his own fortune, for he inherited little or no patrimonial 
property <»r estate ; and it may be instructive for younger 
men, who are ventming on their career of commerce, to 
know, firom the example of this hi^Iy gifted individual, that 
they should never be dispirited at an unsuccessful result of 
early commercial enterprise ; for the very first five hundred 
pounds in the world which Mr* Marryatt possessed, and with 
which he embarked in the pursuits of industry. Tie loHs and 
yet there is reason to believe, that at the time of his death 
he was worth considerably more than six hundred thousand 
pounds. 

Living, as he did, at a time when titular distinctions were so 
eagerly sought, yet, in this particular, few men were less influ- 
0iced than himself by the contagion of the age; his ambition 
was of a more noble and^manly cast, for his great aim through 
life was to attain the proud distinction of a British merchant. 

Considering the many important relations by which Mr. 
Marryatt was connected with the world, the very great sphere 
over which not merely the beneficence, but the usefulness of 
his character and example extended, there are few men whose 
loss will be so severely felt, so generally deplored, and so diffi- 
cult to repair, as his. Endowed with a mind of the highest 
order for the practical conduct of affiurs, and the ready des* 
patch of business, and possessing an almost instinctive sagacity 
to discern trutii and to detect error, though beset witii sophis- 
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try, he readily obtaiiied» in his enlarged intereoorse with 
society^ a manifest superiorify over most men with whom he 
came in contact; a superiority which* though not exacted, nor 
even craved, could not fail to be generally and tacidy conceded ; 
andf &r from any consciousness of such superiorly imparting 
to his general deportment with others any thing repulsive or 
offensive, there was in all his dealings with mankind such an 
uprightness and sincerity in his manner, such an absence of 
all affectation,'and withal such a manly simplicity in his charac* 
ter, as soon conciliated respect and won confidence* He was 
«ny thing but a man of theoretical habits, for he seemed to 
despise speculation where it did i|ot lead to action, or where it 
could not be made subservient to honourable and virtuous 
purposes. With a mind enriched by the study ot the best 
writers in his own language, he composed Mrith no inccmsider- 
able ability and success himself: but even his literary attain* 
ments, extensive as they were, were all of the solid and the use? 
fill kind, rather than of the dazzling and the ornamental. Firn^ 
in all his resolves, inflexible in the pursuit of his object wher^ 
he felt the motives of his conduct to be conscientiously just^ 
he had a spirit of perseverance, an unshaken fortitude, to ac- 
complish whatever he undertook, from which no disappointT 
ment could divert, nor any opposition deter him. It is not» 
thjsrefore, armed as he was with these enviaUe qualifications^ 
to be at all wondered at that he was more generally successfid 
in all his pj^rsuits than most of his contemporaries. 

An ardent lover of the political constitution of his country* 
and sensibly alive to the blessings which that constitution is cal- 
culated every where to impart, Mr. Marryatt wished.to see it$ 
happy effects extended; but he uniformly, in public life, 
placed himself in the breach to oppose what appeared to him 
to be wild and speculative plans for bettering the condition of 
his fellow-creatures; — plans which, in his opinion, unless 
exposed in all their deformity, must be productive of the most 
ruinous consequences. Conceiving (with what justice it is not 
the province of the biographer to determine) that a great 
attempt was making by aypry powerful and united body, both 
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by the press andby every engine they could command, to mis-* 
lead the sober judgment of his countrymen, and pervert their 
best feelings to the attainment of objects which must bring 
danger on themselves, and misery on others ; he forewarned 
them, both in and out of parliament, of the dreadful evils 
which, in his opinion, they were &st hastening to incur. Ad* 
miring liberty and detesting despotism, yet he had too deeply 
investigated the moral and pcditical order of the universe, not 
to be sensible that to restrain men from transgression there 
must be authority^ and that, for the fiill attainment of that 
great object, patoer must be given and placed where it will be 
exercised with firmness^ but with temper and judgment. <^ To 
execute justice in mercy ,'^ was that part of the divine attribute 
which he wished to see brought down amongst men; his was 
not that cold and calculating philosophy which considered man 
in the abstract, and not with reference to his social and imper- 
fect condition : he wisely considered actual and really attain- 
able good to be far preferable to fanciful and speculative 
melioration; 

' In the great question of negro emancipation, Mr. Marryatt 
took a very prolhinent and decided part; and he was one of 
the first to detabunce the propositions, having that object ulti- 
mately in view, which were introduced into parliament, and 
which he characterised as fraught with the direst evils. 

On all i^np'cHtant subjects connected with the colonial po-^ 
licy, or the shipping interests of the country, few men were 
more thoroughly conversant ; and with a very extensive cor- 
respondence to ke^ up with the most distant parts of the 
empire, he never seemed embarrassed by the number, the 
weight, or the variety of his pursuits. Amidst the complicated 
points growing out of his profession as a merchant, which 
were constantly coming before him, and the conflicting variety 
of interests which they would sometimes involve, he had a 
clearness of intellect, a wonderful readiness of tact, to seize the 
true gist and merits of the case, which never forsook him. It 
was this happy faculty of disengaging from a mass of intricate 
matter that which was extraneous and not relevant to the pur*^ 
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pose, that enabled him to despatch business with wonderful < 
quickness, and to keep his mind unembarrassed, where many^ 
others would have been perplexed with fearful obscurity. 

On all the means and pn all the sources by which the stock* 
of national wealth and the prosperity of a people may be pro- 
moted, Mr. Marryrtt had read deeply and reflected much.- 
With all the bSU writingi$ on political economy, not loei^y of 
our own, but of the French school, he was quite familiar ; but 
he seemed to think that that was a science which, np^thstand- 
ing all its boasted attainments, had hitherto arriv^ at few first 
principles : — that a comprehensive statesmc^i, indeed, who. 
was destined to direct th^ energies of a great country like this, 
shoald be regulated in his conduct rather by enlarged, liberal^ 
and general rules of expediency, than by. abstract, maxinu;, not- 
applicable to existing circumstapces, to the sf^credness o£ 
rights long since vested, or to the eternal principles of justice. 
States, and the elements of which they were composed, were, 
in his opinion, not matters of metaphysical speculation and. 
experimental philosophy, to have their destinies incautiously 
trifled with- In all he did he was a Ipver of order, and her 
feared the audacious hands of ofiicious politicians. 

Though generally tenacious of the principles on which the. 
whole code of our navigation laws was framed and conceived^ 
yet he thought unfounded prejudices existed with regard to 
tiiem, and that the spirit of those laws, instead of being necesr 
sarily , at all times, upheld in their fullest integrity, might, in 
some instances, be even safely and wisely departed from, 
consistentiy with the strict maintenajice of our maritime 
strength and pre-eminence, our general security, and the 
augmentation of our national revenue. With whatever liberal 
views of commercial policy, however, he was accustomed 
to think the concerns of this country had best be administered,, 
yet the maritime interests of England were, in his estimation, 
those more exclusively interwoven with all our greatness and 
prosperity. These he imagined should ever be the dearest and 
mpst vital object for a British statesman to foster ; fioir, if their 
paramount supremacy were allowed to decline, all other in- 
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terests must inevitably be sacrificed, instead of being strenu- 
ously protected and defended. 

The public services which he rendered to the commercial 
^orld are too well known to require enumeration. On Ae 
great question which recently agitated so much the minds of 
men, in the last session of parliament, respecting the equal- 
issation of duties on the East and West Infifa sugars, Mr. 
Marryatt greatly distinguished himself, both by his speeches 
and by his writings ; and it is not, perhaps, too much, mainly to 
attribute the &ilure of that important measure to the very aUe 
opposition it met with from him, ia every stage of its progress. 
But the most lasting nionument of his usefulness will, per- 
haps, be left at Lloyd's ; and that respectable body, equalfy 
with the West India xproprietors, will ever owe^ to him the 
deepest obligations. The admirable regulations he estab- 
Ibhed f(»r managing their extensive concerns, and the un- 
ceasing care with which he watched over every thing which 
cooid tend to the promotion oif their interests, will not soon 
be forgotten. Since Mr. Marryatt's decease, Lord Liver- 
pool, with a feeling which does him the highest honour, 
wrote to one of the C(»nmittee of Lloyd's to express his 
s^*ongest r^et at the <^ loss of a man of so much excellence 
and wwrth." 

Without any affectation of superior sanctity or knowledge 
in matters of religion, yet few individuals were more fully im- 
pressed with a conviction of the awfulness, and, at the same 
time, the consolations of revealed religion, than himself; and, 
considering the active career of his life, there were not many 
men of secular al^^irs, who could give a better <^ account o{^the 
faith that was in him.'' Although possessing the means of grati- 
fying almost every object of human ambition and desire, yet 
worldly prosperity never diverted his mind from the ob- 
servance of what true Christianity exacts from its followers. 
Nor could it be likely that he should have done otherwise, in 
this respect, when his faith was known to be of that kind,* 
^ which is animated by hope, and confirmed by reason.'^ 

* Plutarch in vit^ Periclis. 
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He WBS a constant attendant on the public exercise of divine 
worship, and had a most steady attadunent to the doctrine^ 
discipline, and rites of the established church of i^gland* 

Living, during the vacation of parliament, almost entirely 
at his country-house, he dispensed most nobly and liberally 
the comforts of hospitality to a large neighbourhood around 
him : his house was constantly the scene of splendid enjoy- 
m^it, not ostentatiously afforded, but pr<^rly suited to the 
station of life he was destined to fill, his munificence, and the 
extent of his income. For he seemed, indeed, ever to think 
that where much was given, much was [required, and that it 
was a duty imperatively imposed on those whose means were 
ample to make society benefit from their capacity of doing 
good. 

In the general style of his eloquence, whether in or out of 
Parliament, Mr. Marryatt was not what is called an elegant 
speaker, but he was a very powerful, energetic, aiguftienta* 
tive, and persuasive one ; he never committed himself but 
on topics the real nature of which he had calmly and 
dispassionately considered, and made himsdf perfectly ao* 
quainted with; so that when he did speak, his opinions 
carried the more weight. He had grefit command of words, 
and an easy, yet emphatic mode of expressing his ideas; a 
mode which from the decide mann^ in whidi it was pro- 
nounced, appeared to those that did not know him an enr 
dathedra kind of style, which, though ever ccmimandhig^ yet 
was not always calculated to" please or to captivate.^ But this 
was the result of that earnestness and honesty of charabter 
which never failed to accompany him, and which gave to 
all he said and all he did, a vigour of impression peculiarly 
bis own. He invariably took his seat on the. lower bench of 
the ministerial side of the house; but he was by no means 
** a thick and thin" treasury-bench member. On many mer- 
cantile measures he differed firom those with whom he might; 
be considered as generally acting ; and as to the ^^ privil^esi* 
of the house, he decidedly took a popular course. During 
the discussions respe^tuig the late Queen, when Princess of 
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Wales, it may be remembered that the gallery of the housd 
of commons was cleared, by which means' the parliamentary' 
reporters were excluded in common with the strangers.* 
Mr. Marryatt declared, that " while he held a seat in that 
house, there should be no secret debates. If others were 
excluded, to the best of his ability he would report himself. 
The members were the representatives of the people of Eng- 
land, and, as &r as he was personally concerned, the peo- 
ple, of England should know what their representatives were^ 
doing." A good report of those proceedings which took 
place within closed doors appeared in the papers of the next 
day-' ' ' r 

Happy and great must that country be which can rank 
amongst its merchants such men as Mr. Angerstein, Mr.* 
Grant, and Mr. Marryatt; all of whom, in the short space of 
a year, have been taken away from the busy scene of their 
occupations. Their nanies dignify the profession to which 
they belonged. They have left behind them, as the proudest 
legacy which can be bestowed, tlie example of their fair fame 
and reputation; and the young who are to follow th^m,' 
and know the simple story of their lives, will be emulous 
to tread in the steps which led these men to public love»* 
respect, and admiratiim. If the Florentine,- the Genoese^ 
and the Venetian republics, in the brightest days of their, 
prosperity, honoured commerce, and felt proud of th^ir illus-r 
trious citizens who exercised the great mercantile concerns of 
the* state to which they severally belonged, so also . ought 
we to regard and to hold up for imitation and example the 
career of such men as those who have just been named. 

We knpw not how we can better dismiss the subject of the 
present mfimoir, than by the following passage from Sis^ 
mondi's history of the republics of: the middle ages.* " Jus-' 
qu*au milieu du seizieme siecle, Thabitude du travail avoit 6te' 
la qualite distinctive des Italiens;— le premier rang a Flo-^ 
fence, a Venice, a Genes, ^toit occupe par des Marchands ; 

* Sismoodi, Histoire des R^publiques Italiennesdu Moyen Age, chap, cxxiy. 
page 223. " ' 
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et les families decor^s de toutes les dignites de Tetat, de 
I'eglise, ou de Tannee, ne renoD9oieDt point pour cela au 
commerce. Pbillippe Strozzi, le beau-frere de Leon X,, le 
'pere du Marechal Strozzi et du grand-prieur de Capoue, 
I'ami de plusieurs souverains, et le premier citoyen de ritalie^ 
etoit, jusqiid la Jin de sa vie^ demeure chef d!une maison de 
banque. H eut sept fils ; mais malgre son immense fortune, il 
n*en avoit destin^ aucun a Toisivete/* 

Mr. Marryatt published several anonymous tracts of merit; 
and with hisAiame, " Speech in the House of Commons, on 
Mr. Manning's Motion respecting Marine Insurances," 8vo. 
1810. — " Observations on the Report of the Committee on 
Marine Insurance," 8vo. 1810. — " Thoughts on the Expedi- 
ency of establishing a new chartered Bank," 8vo. 1811. 
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. No. X. 
MAJOR GARTWRIGHT- 

X HIS right of free political discussion is one of the essential 
i^tures of the British constitution. It^s by the collision of 
ogiuaions that this, country has obtained its present enviable 
condition of, rational liberty. The arguments urged by 
the advocates of the various modes of government wlu<^ 
enter into the composition of our own, heard in turn^ have 
gradually enabled us to reject many of the evils, and to com- 
bine most of the advantages which exist in the respective 
forms of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, singly con- 
sidered. Our history affords few examples of men who have, 
through life, so warmly and perseveringly maintained the 
popular side of such questions, as the late Major Cartwrlght. 
Of the soundness of his doctrines, carried to the extent to 
which he proposed to carry them, there may justly be 
grounds for more than doubt ; but, we believe, no one could 
ever deny that he was a most consistent politician, and a 
most benevolent and honourable man. It is with great plea- 
sure, therefore, that we subjoin a biographical sketch, with 
which we have been favored by one of his near connections ; 
and which is as creditable to the feelings of the amiable writer, 
as it is to the character of the venerable subject 

John Cartwright, Esq., was better known to the public as 
Major Cartwright ^Having quitted the militia in the year 
1792, he never afterwards assumed the title of major on his 
cards, or was designated by it in his own &mily; but the 
public havmg once bestowed it upon him, it became familiar 
to all his political acquaintance, and will probably continue 
to be affixed to his name until all regard for the principles be 
advocated shall have become extinct in this country. 

. *4 
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In Stating that his fiunily was of great antiquity, and highly 
t»ftti6eted, it must not be supposed that Mr. Cartwright con« 
sidei^^ this, or that it is considered by his friends as a liiat* 
t^t of any consequence in itself; it is only noticed here to 
etihwiise the singular merit of one, whp, disregarduig all per* 
sonal considerations of interest or ambitioti, for fifty years 
stood forward, inmost «lone, as ^^ the friend of the people/' 

Mr. Cartwright was bom on the 28th of September, i74<^ * 
iUid. was the third son of William Cartwright, Esq., of Marn- 
hltm, in the county of Nottingham, His elder brothel 
George, author of <^ A Journal of Transactions during a 
Residence of Sixteen Years in Labrador,'' was a man of r&* 
morkable strength of intellect as well as of personal courage 
and bodily activity ; his next brother, Edmund, of mechanical 
iotd poetical celebrity, is also well known to the public ; 
av^ the fact of three brothers living to upwards of eighty 
years of age, and preserving to the last moment not only 
their vigour of mind, but all their accustomed energy of 
diaractet, is a circumstance which we may safely assert has 
been seldom paralleled in the history of any family. 

(]rom the' gentleness of his disposition, John Cartwright was 
a particular favourite in his family, and his father earnestly 
desfring to retain him at home, wished to turn his attention 
to a^icultural pursuits; but the ardour of his mind made 
such a destination disgusting to him, and in a moment of 
boyidi enthusiasm, excited by the military fame of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, he left his father^s house with the in* 
tentibn of becoming a volunteer in the army of that prince. 
H« had not gone many miles before he was overtaken by ths 
steward, who represented the distress his departure had oc- 
casioned, and easily prevailed on him to return. He vfas after- 
wards allowed to enter the naval service of his own coun- 
try; a service to which he was ever after passionately at-^ 
taehed; and ev^n in advanced t^e, his kindling eye bespoke 
th^ delight and interest he took in any subject connected with 
thii profession. 

']A||9'd[rcumstance$ of his savihg.thei life of a brother <^5eer^ 
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of his being present at the capture of Cherbborg, and the sea- 
fight between Sir Edward Hawke and Conflans, together with 
many proo& of his zeal ai^d ability, have been so often and. so 
accuratiely related, that it is not necessary to dwell on them 
at present; we Mrill, therefore, pass rapidly to the time when 
he sacrificed to a noble feeling for American rights, all the 
advantages which family connections, and the friendship of 
liOrd Howe, offered to his ambition. 

In 1774, he began to publish his opinions on the dispute 
betweeti the mother Country and her American colonies, and 
great were the apprehensions of his family that in so doing, 
he might endanger his own safety; but he was, through life^ 
a stranger to every fear, save that of acting against the dictates 
of his conscience. ... 

In 1775, he published his " Amierican Independence, the 
Glbi^ and Interest of Great Britain," and in the same year 
became major of the militia of his native county. After 
seventeen years of meritorious service, for which he was 
unanimously thanked by the deputy-lieutenants, he was in the 
year 1792, superseded in his rank. 

: In 1780, he effected, with the assistance of Dr. Jebb and 
Granville Sharpe, the formiation of die " Society for Consti- 
tutional Information,** which boasted among its members 
some of the most distinguished men of that day, with whom 
he was in the habits of intimacy and constant correspondence. 
In the same year, he married the eldest daughter of Samuel 
Dashwood, Esq., of Well Vale, in the county of Lincoln, 
who was for forty-four years, as he. himself emphatically 
termed her, " his dearest and best friend, to whom he was 
indebted for the chief happiness of his life." Soon after 
this marriage, his father died, and Captain George Cart- 
wright, (already mentioned) succeeded by will to the family 
estate. Being also named executor, ' this gentleman found 
himself involved. in difficult and perplexing business,: to, which 
his own losses in Labrador materially contributcfd J he, 
therefore, a year after, gladly accepted his brother John's 
offer of purchasing the property, which was accomplished, by 
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borrowing a large* sum of money, and by the sale of au estate • 
which he possessed as a qualification for the majority. It 
may not be improper here to mention, that though these two 
brothers were diametricaUy opposite in their political opinions, 
and though the elder was a man of warm character, and ' 
occasionally indulged in intemperate expressions, yet their 
attachment to each other continued through Ufe. In iact, no 
man ever possessed a more placable disposition than Major . 
Cartwright His brother's vehemence only occasioned a bene- 
volent smile; and' the good old tory himself was known to 
declare, that though, as' a loyal subject, it was his duty tO' 
hate his principles, yet as a brother he was bound by every 
tie of gratitude to love and respect him. 
' During the last illness of Captain Cartwright, the subject 
of this memoir, then in his eightieth year, travelled into 
Nottinghamshire, and retnained for a considerable time by his 
sick' bed, administering his medicines, and watching him with 
all the assiduity of a nurse. It would be unnecessary to men- 
tion these particulars, had it not been for an anecdote, indus- 
triously circulated by means of the public press, a few days 
after Mr. Cartwright had breathed his last, tending to show 
that these two brothers were not on good terms with each 
other. 

.' In 4he year 1788, Mr. Cartwright sold the estate at Mam- 
ham, and made a very fortunate speculation in the purchase 
of Brotherlop, near Boston, in Lincolnshire. By his judicious 
improvements and skill in agriculture, this estate became so 
profitable to him, that it enabled him to stand against many 
severe losses occasioned by the failure of a large concern into 
which he entered with several other gentlemen, as well as 
those still more severe, which he incurred by assisting his 
&vourite brother. Dr. Cartwright, in bringing to perfection 
his tnany ingenious inventions. 

"To detail all Mr. Cartwright's exertions, both public and 
private, during the remainder of his long laborious life, his 
incessant toil in the service of his country, his zeal to per- 
petuate her fame in the erection of a temple of naval cele- 
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bration^ bis unwearied l^eoevolenoe^ his active chaiitiesy Ua 
r^adinesis to attend to every application made to hkn for adMse 
or Assistance, would swell this memoir to an unreasonabk 
length; we will, therefore, briefly proceed to notice a few oc- 
currenyoes till we come to the period which preceded his 
lamented death. 

In 1803, he settled at Enfield, in Middlesex, from nAeace 
he removed, in 1810, to James Street, Westminster. In 181S^ 
he changed his abode to Burton Crescent, from motives i^ 
kmd consideration for the healdi of his niece, the youngest' 
dmig^ter of Dr. Cairtwright, who, losing her mother when an 
infant, was brought up by him and his excellent wife, with 
even more than parental tenderness; and who delights tb> 
acknowledge, that she experienced during the lifetime of hier 
adopted fether, that generosity, which is generally deferred 
to a testamentary bequest In this year, he was indicted at 
Warwick, with several others, for a conspiracy; and was 
fwnd guilty on the 4th of August, in the following yean 
His defence is, perhaps, one of the most curious and intereitt 
ing documents of the kind ever written ; and he himself tbm 
speaks of it in his private memoranda: ** My defence is not 
iotQndQ^ for a mere personal acquittal, hut as an ^peal to 
the great jury of the English people.^' When a more detailed 
accoqnt of this gen|leuian shall hereafter be given to the worlds 
some extracts from this defence will exhibit the manly dignity' 
of bis exalted i:;haracter, more than all the studied panegjrric 
in which a biographer could indulge. Jb thd interval between 
the trial and the sentence, though urged by many of his 
friends to consider the rifJc he ran of increasing its severity, 
he advocated the cause of the late Queen with his accustomed 
zeal, and presented to her nuiuerpus addresses which wei» 
sent him for that puippse, from different parts of the cimntry. 

On the 1st of June, 1821, he received his sentence in the 
court of king's bench, and was fined a hundred pounds* It 
was supposed, and, probably, with reason, that his great age»; 
and high character, saved him on this occasion .ftom^ v^l 
prisonment; but, though his family and friwds, indttdil^ 
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those who shared in the indictment, rejoiced in his freedom, 
he himself would have preferred incarceration, to what he 
considered as an unjustifiable attack upon his purse. 

In February, 1828, he carried his resolutions at a county 
meeting at Hackney, by a large majority; and in Mardb, 
1823, he travelled to Lincoln, at a very unfavourable season 
of the year, in order to attend a county meeting, in iduch he 
proposed his resolutioiis in fandur of aimual parliameiiti^> and 
univwcttd suffiage ; those doctrines witli whidi he began and 
^ided his. political career: and, Plough he did not succeed in 
his object, he had the sads&ction of being greeted by many ' 
kind finends, among whom were many in the lower ranks of lif% 
yiio had walked a distance of above My miles, to have one 
mo4re l<x>k at their old and. respected frigid. It was one of 
Mr« Cartwright's peculiarities, drnt he rarely appeared to 
notice: my. popidar demonstrations of respect, so absorbed 
was:be in the object nearest his heart; but on this occasion 
hjs . observed to the rdation who attended him on the 
joamey, that Ins kind friends did not know how to express 
with .$i:#cieht warmth their pleasure in seeing hnn ; and added, 
with a smile^ << I thought, my dear, diat my poor old ai^ 
vrpvid have been shaken off.^ 

Tltt the airt;uinn <^ 1823^ Mr. Cartwright's health had been 
r^marJcaUy good, for one at his advanced age; to which, 
pjrobaUy, Us early rising, and long habits of temperance^ had 
gfeody contributed ; and his &mily fondly hoped he m^ht ' 
yet M^jaaany years; but, alas ! these hopes were soon to be 
c)ianged into anxiety atid apprehension. While on a visit to 
his nephew, the Rev« Edmund Cartwright, near Chichester, 
dimng the mcmth of October, he received, intelligence of 
the ilhiess of one of his sisters; and on his returning to 
Ij&aAont the death of his brother. Dr. Cartwright, gave an 
additional shock to his constitution. The fatal reverses in 
SpaxDj and the consequent execution of the galknt Riegb, 
with whose wife and brother he was well acqumnted, and in 
whose sorrows he participated with that tenderness of heart 
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which was one of his characteristics, also visibly afifecfced his 
health ; and from that time he perceptibly declined. 

Sensible of his approaching end, of which he often spoke 
when not in the presence of his family, he used the ex- 
pression, " I feel that the old machine is nearly worn out:^' 
and in a letter, dated June 20, he says, "In my old man's 
chair, surrounded by those I love, whose affection and kind- 
ness are far more gratifying to me than I can express, my 
life glides smoothly towards its close, with a degree of happi* 
ness for which I am truly grateful." The impression of the 
short time which yet remained to him, made him so anxious 
to forward the great cause for which he lived, that it is to be 
feared, that his exertions increased the feverish complaint 
which undermined his strength. Change of air being recom- 
mended by his excellent friend and physician. Dr. Harrison, 
he removed to Hampstead on the 6th of September ;" but 
it was evidently to satisfy the anxiety of his friends, for when 
there, he calculated that he should not live till his birthday or 
the 28th ; and finding that he grew rapidly woirse, he re- 
jturned, at his own desire, to Burton Crescent on the 16th. 

i From that day, he took to his bed, never to rise again'; and 
after a tedious week of lingering, though not acute^ suffering, 
during which his piety towards God, his kindness to his 
attendants, his recollection of his friends, presented a picture 
not easily forgotten by those who witnessed it, on the 2Sd . 
of September, 1824, he surrendered his truly Christian spirit 
into the hands of Him who gave it. Oiie expression which 
he; used to his niece, at she sat by his bed-side, and which 
will interest those whose opinions coincide with his own, 
shall be here mentioned. " Say to all enquiring friends, that 
I have never ceased to entertain the most consolatory hopes 
of the; ultimate establishment of civil and* religious liberty; 
but to that end there must be virtums * instruments, which, 
i^ is to be hoj)ed, the time will supply." 

' * What a volume of valuable caution and instruction there is in this sing^k 
\rotd! Editor. 
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His funeral took place on the SOth of September, at 
Finchley. His executrixes were restricted, by his own posi- 
tive injunctions, to the use of one mourning coach only, which 
contained four of his near relations ; viz. the Rev. Edward 
Cartwright, Thomas Law Hodges, Henry Eustachius Strick- 
land, and John Charles Girardot, Esquires: many private 
and political friends, however, besides others in an humbler- 
station of life, paid him a spontaneous tribute of respect, aiid 
wept over his gmve. . ' 

• An enlightened foreigner remarked, in speaking of the 
death of this excellent man, that '^ he stood almost single in 
the history of human biography ;" and we believe that we 
may safely assert, that few ever excelled him in variety of 
information, in extensive benevolence, or in undeviating 
integrity. 

The following is a list of Major Cartwright's publications : 
"American Independence the Interest and Glory of Great Bri- 
tain," 1774. 8 vo. "A Letter to Edmund Burke, Esq., contro- 
verting the Principles of Government, laid down in his Speech 
of April 9th, 1774," 1775. 8vo. "Take your Choice, &c. &c.^* 

1776. Svo.; reprinted 1777, under the title of "The Legis- 
lative Rights of the Commonalty Vindicated," Svo. " A 
Letter to the Earl of Abingdon, discussing a Position relative 
to a fundamental Right of the Constitution, contained in his 
Lordship's Thoughts on the Letter of Edmund Burke, Esq." 

1777. Svo. " The People's Barrier," 17S0. Svo. "Letter 
to the Deputies of the Associated Counties, Cities, and 
Towns, on the Means necessary to a Reformation of Parlia- 
ment," 1781. Svo. "Give us our Rights," 17S2. Svo. 
" Internal Evidence ; or an Inquiry how far Truth and the 
Christian Religion have been consulted by the Author of 
Thoughts on a Parliamentary Reform, (Soame Jenjms)" 
1784. Svo. " Letter to the Duke of Newcastle," 1792. Svo. 
" A Plan for providing the Navy with Timber," 1793. Svo. 
" Letter to a Friend -at Boston," 179S. Svo. " Tlie Common- 
wealth in Danger," 1795, Svo. " Letter to the High Sheriff 
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<tf the Coonty of Linodn^'' 17S^. Syq. '< The Ck>i]stitutiQial 
Defence of England,'' 1796. Svo. <<An Appeal on the 
Subject of die English Gonstiti^ixi," 1797. 8vo.; 2d edition, 
graatiy enlarged, 1799. '' The Trident,'^ laOO. 4to. << Letter 
to die EkctCHTs of Nottingham,'' 180S, Svo. << The State 
of the Natbn," 1805. Svo. << England's j^gis," 1806. Svo. 
^ Reasons for Reforoiaticm," 1809. Svo. '< The Ck)mparison," 
1810. Svo. *^ Six Letters to the Marquis of Tavistodk," 
1812. Svo. << A Bill of Rights and Liberties," 1817. Svo. 
(( Th^ Ei^l]£Ji Constitution produced,'^ 1S2S. Svo. Major 
Cartwright was, also, the author of several papers in Young's 
Annals of Agriculture. 
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No. XL 

CAPEL LOFFT, Esq. 

Mr. Capel Lofft was bom on t}ie 14!th of November^ 
1751, in Boswell Courts Carey Street His &ther was 
Christopher Loffk, Esq.<| who had, in his early year$, been in 
the confidence of Sarahs Duchess of Marlborough. His. 
mother was Anne, the daughter of the Rev. Gamaliel Capel, 
of Stanton, and Hester Maddocks, his wife; and sister 
tp Edward Capel, Esq., the well-known conimentator atgi 
Sibtakspeare. His paternal grandmother wm Anne, daughter 
of Lewis Montgomery. 

. Mr. Cftpel Lofft was ii second son ; but bis elder brother 
died in in&ncy. His own health during childhood and etirly 
youth was such, as to afford little expectation of h^s over- 
couMPg the dangers which succe^vely attapked his c^n$|ti* 
tqtioxi, from fever, from the small-^poxjt and from the m^easl^. 
Thus circumstancied in his health, aixd tenderly belpyed by 
his parents, the first years of his life were spent at home^ 
or a^ Hoddesdoi^ in Middlesfex, with ha^ ^uxxt Staipdy, 
his fetter's sister,^ a very t^eosible and aotuable wq^iaii^ 
From her he probably acquired his loye of flpweics ai|4 of. 
gardening; and from h,er husband^ and 1^ j|wo soiii^ (pne 
afterwards a barrister, and the other a dergymaa of celebrity 
in London,) his taste for poetry aiid natural hstoxy. Hia 
knowledge of tlie English language^ however, and his h^tii^ 
ation in books,, he owed wholly to his parents, and chie^y to 
hif iB^otihe;. Ife b^an very late to learn his letters; bi)t 
wh^n, he was iiear six yi^ars old, and before it ^{|s )mowii 
that he could make put a seotep^Cj^ he was caught by his bkh 
ther on his knees, reading aloud to himself Spenser's <^ Faky 
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Queen.'* This book, in the best taste of composition, and 
UEstrange*s Esop, nearly in the worst, happened to be his 
earliest studies. His father's reading of Spenser in his hear- 
ing (and both his parents were admirable readers) had led 
to his early partiality for " The Fairy Queen.** His love for 
music, which was always enthusiastic, although he was never 
a performer, was excited when he was about seten years of 
age, from listening to Handel's exquisite song, from II Pen- 
seroso, " Sweet Bird," which was sung at Vauxhall by 
Miss Birchall, afterwards Mrs. Vincent, and since Mrs. 
Mills. 

In Septemberj 1759, he was placed at Eton; his father 
being then a barrister, and having recently accepted the ap- 
pointment of recorder of Windsor. He was not entered on 
the fdnndation till he was high in the school, and never stood ' 
for King's, as there were family and other prospects which 
made it considered as unnecessary. Eton was a new world 
to him. He made great efforts to distinguish himself, and 
became a favourite with the masters, of whom he ever after- 
wards spoke with gratitude and respect He was not a boarder 
. at Night's, his parents living at Windsor ; and he entered but . 
little into the amusements of Eton, except swimming, which 
contributed greatly to his health and pleasure while at school, 
and which was afterwards' in two instances the means of saving 
his life. 

^ Being possessed of application, and fond of composition, 
especially in Latin verse, and greatly attached to the study of 
Greek, particularly of those parts of Theocritus, ApoUonius 
Rhodius, and Callimachus, which are read at Eton, arid of 
Homer, Demosthenes, Herodotus, and Xenophon, youiig 
Lcrfft passed through this part of his education with much 
credit. Before he left Eton he had read the Cassandra of 
Lycophron* One very happy circumstance of his father's re- 
sidence at Windsor was that it introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. John Jebb, afterwards'Dr. Jebb, who' was' 
then* frequently at Egham, near Windsor, at the house of his 
father, an Irish dean. 
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In the midsummer of 1 769, he left Eton ; and in the begin- 
ning of Michaehnas term of the same year went to Peterhouse^ 
Cambridge; principally on two inducements, the one, the 
smallness of the college,. the otlier, that his friend Mr. Jebb, 
then in orders, which he afterwards, relinquished, had been of 
that college, and at that time had a house in Cambridge where 
he resided, respected and beloved, with a wife worthy of him- 
self. . Mr. Loift did not, however, continue*long at Peterhouse. 
He had not sufficiently prepared himself for mathematical 
studies, and he found classical proficiency less regarded, than 
the habits of. thinking and of acting, at .Eton, had accustomed 
him to expect. His .health, too, .was unconfirmed ; and he had 
an attachment which scarcely permittfsd him to think of any 
thing, but itself. He stood, .however, . and with reputatiooy 
diough not successfully,, for the Craven scholarship; and.he 
composed a poem in praise of Shakespeare, in Hexameter 
verse,.which was published as a Tripos^ March 1. 1770, with 
this title : : — " Shdkspearo Palmam Poetices ffocile deberi" 
This. circumstance renewed an interest which Ganick bad ex-- 
pressed for Mr. Loift; and with the zeal which he was acous- 
tomed. to exert on such occasions, he mentioned it to Mr. 
Edward Capel in such a manner as contributed to remove a 
family coldness that had subsisted ; and eventually to establish 
Mr. Loffi in the esteem and affection of his uncle, and in the 
succession to his estates in Suffolk, the Stanton part of which 
had been for many generations in the family of the Capels. ' 
• Mr. Lofft left Cambridge in 1770, without taking a degree. 
In the same year, he was admitted, by surrender from his 
father, to chambers in Linix)ln's Inn. He had then for. about 
three years commenced the study of the laws of his country 
under the direction of his father, by reading Wood's Institutes 
and Blackstone's Commentaries, and. by accompanying his 
father,to,the Windsor, sessions. :He had also begun the study 
of Friench, in which language he iafterwards became a. consi- 
derable proficient. 

On the 4th of February, 1773, Mr. Lofft had the misfor- 
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tone to lose his ikther, who had be6h for many years occasion- 
ally afflicted by severe fits of the gout. 

Having acquired a tiderable knowledge of short hahd^ Mr. 
hoBL now attended astiduously as a student in the court of 
ioi^s bendi. At that tune Lord Mwsfield, Sir W. De Grey, 
afterwards Lord Walsingham» and Sir XyiUiam Blackstone^ 
wiere on the bendi ; men whom it Inust be ever arduous til 
equal, and whom it is almost itiapossible that posterity should 
see cacediled. 

In 17^4, being^then at Ms nhcle% the Rev. Robert Capd, 
of Stantdti) Mr. Loft began and nearly finished an irregular 
ode, entitled, ^ Hie Praises of Poetry." This was puiblidied in 
di^ end of the same year ; though, acconling to the booksd-^ 
ler^s ylMlf^ (which, flrom October^ anttcijmtes the date of th^ 
year that is to follow,) it has 1775 in the title page. In 

1774, he also attempted a tragedy^ the title of which waa 
<( 'Boioleoin.'' In 1775, in a somiiief recess with his mothG:^^ 
at ^e house of her baievolent brother Robert Capel, df 
Stanton, he b^an to learn Hebrew of his uncle by marriage^ 
the Rev« George SSiddon, who was deeply laimed in Hebrew 
and most of the oriaital dialects. At the same time he made 
some progriess toi^ards leamkig the Satoa language. 

Mr. Lofft was called to the bar in the Michaelmas term of 

1775. In 1776, he published «< Cases, chi^y m the Kuig^s 
Bench;" from Easter term 1772 (when he commenced his 
attendance in Westmmster Hall) to Michaelmas term 17741 
This collection begins with the arguments and decisioh in the 
celebrated case of Someivet, the negro, in which it was deter^ 
mined that n^ro slavery cannot subsist in England ; and endi 
widt a case in chanic^ on specific performance of an agrees 
ment Law maxims in Latin^ with a Latin pre&ce on the 
eaficeilence of the laws and constitutioii of England are in«* 
eluded in die volume. The attempt was, perhaps, beyond 
Mr. Loft^s knowledge and experience at that period ; but m 
the negro cause, and in the great Granada cause of Campbell 
and Hafly he had very mat^ifd a$sbtance; from Mr.Har- 
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grave and Mr. Alleyi&e in the fimii^r, and from Mr. AUeyne 
iQth^ latter. 

At this time Mr. Lofft entei^ vmmfy into the Amaican 
controversy. He published three tracts on the subject; 
namely, ^^ View of the several Schemes respectiqg America;!" 
f^ Difdogae on the Principles of the Constitution ;" and ^^ 0)>- 
serVatlons on Mr. Wesley's Calm Address." He also pab- 
li3hed a short letter addressed to the Kingi with the hiqpeof 
cOiititibuting to prevent hostilities. 

About 1776) Mr. Lo£K wrote several books of an heroic 
poem in blank verse, which^ in conformity to Cowley^ he en- 
titled '< Davidjeis." In 1777, and the b^hming of 1778, he 
W9& at Bath, with his mother and his uncle Robert, on ac^ 
count <^ the dangerous illness of his amiable and ezeeikat 
mother^ who died on the 9tli of February, of the ktler y«aii 
While BiB^^Mr.JjoSt taught himself Itolian. He alHi 
pubUshed in the papers a letter, opposing ^subscriptions &r 
raising troops widiout c(H)sent of Parliament ; and he wrote, 
and iifierwards published^ ^^ Remarks cm the Historical Letn 
tersiif A^. ]\focMilay*" He also translated the << Adnlie'^ 
ofjEUdne. .; 

In 1 779, Mr. Lc^ pid>Ushed his '' Collection of Maxims,^ 
much enlarged ; and reduced in part to a system of principles 
of general and municipal lawv in two volumes, under the title 
of ^^ Principia am Jicris Universalis turn pradpue Anglicam /* 
and at the same time a tratislation in part, with an imporovBd 
arrangement, ujider the titie of ^ dements of IMversd 
Law.*' 

Mr. Lofit was about this period, and for some time before 
and after, a frequent attendant and ispeaker in the debating 
$oeijetie$; at Coachm^ers' Hall, th4 Westminster VotmOf &e., 
at which peaces questions of the greatest political imporbince 
were p&en. abjly, discussed. He also wrote much in the Geno» 
ral Advertise,, on the question of parliamentary reform, .and 
in opgposition to the American war.; and was one of the ear* 
Ue§t members of the society for constitutional infarmation, 
which was formed on the 1st of April^ 1780; and whichbad 
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for its original members, Major Cartwright, Dr. Price, Gran* 
ville Sharpe, Esq., Mr. Rogers, Dr. Brocklesby, Mr. Bridgeri 
(son-in-law to the author of Clarissa,) Mr. Bentley (the part- 
ner of- Mr. Wedgewood), Dr. John Jebb, Thomas Brand 
HoUis, Esq., and Capel Lofit, Esq. It was soon joined by 
-Sir William Jones, Dr. Towers, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Day, Mr. 
Home Tooke, Colonel Fitzpatrick, Lord Surrey, the Earls of 
Derby and Effingham, the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Saw- 
bridge, Sir Barnard Turner, Sir Cecil Wray, Mr. Trecothick, 
Mr. William Smith, Mr. Martin, Mr. Bott, Mr. Baynes, &c. 

At the time of the riots in the year 1 780, Mr. Lofft exposed 
himself to some risk in the commencement by deprecating 
tumult. When the riots were at then* height, he published 
a letter in the Courier, under his usual signature, Dnmis, the 
object of which was to recall his countrymen from violence 
«nd outrage, and to check the desolating fury which then in- 
sulted and shook the meti;opQlis. 

Early lin the year 1 780, Mr. Lofft published " Eudosia ; a 
Poem oh the Universe," in blank verse. Li February, 1781, 
his uncle, Mr. Edward Capel, died, and lefi Mr. Lofii in the 
limitation of succession to his estates in Suffolk, after the 
death of Mr. Robert Capel, who was unmarried and without 
issue, and who himself died of a mortification in his foot on 
the 3d of. November, in the same year. In consequence of 
these occurrences, Mr. Lofft took up his residence at the 
family house at Troston, in Suffolk, which, with very short 
absences, be continued to inhabit for many years. Here he 
cultivated the same studies and pursuits as he had done in 
London. . In March, 178S, by request of the Duke of Grafeon, 
dien Lord-Lieutenant of the county, he consented to act as a 
justice of the peace, and his name was accordingly ins^^rted 
in the commission. In the same year, he published " Observ- 
ations oh a Dialogue on the actual State of Parliaments, aitid 
on a tract, entitled Free Parliaments." In the early paiH 
of the summer of this year, Mr. Lofft had been engaged in 1 
controversy, with Mr. Arthur Young on the subject of a prci 
posal to biiild a county ship of war, by subscription. Tbcl 
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«tid wag aftenrards |Rifa(lisl[ied as a. panapMet mider the tille of 
^* An Inquirjr into the LegaKty and Expediencgr trf increasjuig 
^ Rioyal Navy by Sobscriptioiis for bailding Connty ShipslV 
'In diis cbrrespohdenoe, Mr. Lcxffl; maintabed, that without ikt 
ocmsejnt of pM^Uament such subscription W3s illegaL and tmikd 
to Dhe subversilHi tft the constitation. , i 

Hetakii^ iis strong areissicHi to the Amcricaw war, Mn 
£^fft, in the spring of 17i83, spoke at Bury, in a county meiBt* 
ing5 for the removal cf the advisers of diat war from his 
inajesty's councils:: &e address was carried. He spolce at 
another icounty meeting in support of a petition fm* ^ reform 
in the repres^tntion, '^hich petition was also carried. 

In 1784!, he published a *' Translation of the first aed 
second X^ieoigics of Virgil f and iri 1 7^5, ati ^* Ess^y on the 
liaw of Libels." 

in the year L?S5» a ^e^tion arose between Mr. WorUedge; 
a ikrmer of Timwoirdn, and one Manning, an inhabitant of 
the same parish. This question turned on a daim to tho 
right, as itvwas tfaea^enerally.supposed, of .gleaning. Mn 
LdSt con^nbuted in behalf of the daim to bring it io a deci- 
sion in tl^e court of cominon pleas. It was there determined 
on demurrer for the pkintiiF Worlledge, against th^ claims 
in Easter term, 26 G. 3. anno 1 786. There, by the deraurter, 
the claim was not limited to a parishioner, but generally foe 
the claimant, as being.poor, indigent, and necessitous. It was 
again brought under consideration in the case of iSteel and 
Haqghtbn, in the common pleas, where there was again a. ge** 
n€ral demurrer. This was argued Easter term 1787i and 
determined Trinity term 17d8. There -the claim was limited 
to parishioners of the description already stated, " legiUly 
settled within the parish." The determination; was agpeunst 
^ daim. This questicm occasioned Mr.:Lo£ft considerable 
trouble, expense, and anxiety ; but hethoi^bt himself cbmr 
p^Asated % leaving been instrumental in bringing vmSs^ 
solemn discussion and determination a point which, hi ref 
gEorded as of gri^ importance. 

VOL. IX. . ai / T 
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In 1788 and 1789, and at subsequmt periods, Mrl LcxSk took 
some part in the exertions made for obtunihg an abolition of 
negro slavery. In consequence of these exertions, he was 
elected an honorary m^ber of the society instituted for thiri; 
purpose in Fhiladdphia, having been nommated by his friend 
Caleb Lowiides, from whose correspondence with Mr. Loffl: 
many valuable extracts,, illustrative of the state of politics, 
agriculture, and manu&ctures in America, were published in 
<< The Annals of Agriculture." In the winter of 1 789, e£Ports 
being then making for the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, Mr.\Lofil attended meetings held in London for that 
purpose, and early in the following year published atract in 
support of its justice and policy. In- the end of 1788^ he 
wrote, and in the banning of 1789, he published, ^^ Three 
Letters to the People, of En^and on the Question of the 
Begency.;" the appointment to which he conceived to rest- 
in the two Houses of Pariiament, in case of the temporary 
inability of the king to exercise the functions of royalty, or to 
appoint a regent In the same year, 1789, he published 
^* Observations on the first Part of Dr. Knowies's Testimonies; 
addressed to a friend." This friend was the late Rev. Robert 
GamJiam, a man eminently qualified in learning, critical 
abilities, intdlectual endowments, and virtue. 

In December 1 790, although at that time in a very anxious 
and agitated state of spirits, Mr. Lofil published << Remarks 
on Mr. Burke's Letter on the Revolution of France.". This, 
in liie year 1791, he enlarged, and accompanied with <^ Ob- 
servations on Mr. Burke's AppeaL" In 1791 he also pub- 
dished ^< Remarks on the Elfiect of a Dissolution of Parliament 
on Parliamentary Impeachment for High Crimes and Misde- 
meanours." In 1792, he edited <<The First and Second 
Books of Paradise Ix>st;" with notes, chiefly illustrative of 
the rhythm; and a punctuation on what he conceived to be 
an improved plan. In the same year he published, in^two 
volumes, large octavo, ^^ The Law of Evidence^ by Chief 
Saroii Gilbert, with considerable Additions." 

For several succeeding years, Mr. Lofit published nothing. 
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except << The Lamentation of a Dog on Occasion of the Dog 
Tax;*' additional notes on the ten last books of the Odyssey, 
in a splendid edition of that poem ; and various articles on 
diiferent subjects, in prose and verse, in the papers or peri* 
odical publications; and particularly in that agreeable miscel- 
lany, which was for several years conducted with so much 
spwit and ability, the Monthly Mirror* 

In November, 1798, Mr. George Bloomfield put into his 
hands, his brother's (Mr. Robert Bloomfield's) MS. of 
*« The Farmer's Boy." The zealous kindness of Mr. Lolft 
on this occasion^ was described in the memoir of the Suffi>lk 
poet, which appeared in the last volume of *^ The Annual 
Biography and Obituary." Instantly percdving the merits of 
the poem, he revised the manuscript, and then sent it to his 
friend Thomas Hill, Esq., in consequence of whose, recom- 
mendation, it was purchased on very liberal terms by Messrs. 
Vernor and Hood, the publishers. On its appearance, 
Mr. Lofit, (who had furnished a pre&ce comprehending some 
account of the author,) again exerted hiaiself in it& favour, 
and to. his efforts a portion of die extensive pc^ularity which 
it obtained, was doubdess attributable. To Mr. Lofft, BIochu- 
.field was subsequently indebted for many other acts of friend- 
ship; 

During the whole of this period, Mr. Lofft was laboriously 
engaged in his duty as a justice of the peace, usually many 
hours every day. But in the year 1800, he exerted himself, 
with the Under-Sheriif, to obtain delay of execution in the 
case of an unhappy young woman under sentence of death. 
' Her case was of a very extraordinary nature ; and from the 
circumstances of it, and her behaviour after conviction, it 
appealed to Mr. Loffl:, and to others, that there was ground 
to request and hope a pardon, if time could be gained. The 
exeoudon was delayed. A petition, to which the Duke of 
Grafton gave his concurrence, was most numerously and 
respectably signed. The event, however, was, that the pri- 
soner at last suffered, with exemplary composure and mi^a- 
nimity ; and that, at the summer assjzes of 1860, tfiC'rwoval 
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lif Mr. Lofit from tb^ coinmissioiH witlicmt bemg ih lOftjr 
ifianner called upon to aecount fot his cmduct, was btilcMfy 
idiiiiouiiced to him. Ort heitig deprived of his inagiisti^rid 
fimdions, Mr. haSt resumed his practice as a baorrisfier, aiifd 
for sometime attended the assizes and the session circuit willi 
«S(^siderable success. 

When the income tax was in operation, Mr. Lofe beeasMi 
one of the commercial ccmimissioners to supmntetid its ^xe- 
cution. In doing so, he exhibited no inconsistency; fyt 
although Jie had always greatly disapproved df tiie tax, ye^, 
being adopted by the legislature, he felt that he ought not tb 
decline a duty which the appointment of the grand jury ^the 
ciDunty had intrusted to him; and the just peffcurm^ce 6f 
which he thought of more than ordinary concerti to individuafe 
-and -the public. 

- * Dismissed from magisterial duties, Mr: Loffi returned t5 
poetry, winch those duties had, in a great measure, obliged 
'him to relinquish; to the cultivation of flowers and plants; 
rknd to the contemplation of the heavens. On the occurrencb 
of the dispute as to the proper termination of the c«itury, he 
'es^used, in the Gentleman's Magazine, Monthly Mirror, 
'&c., that side of the question which considered the eighteenth 
century as having terminated on the Slst of December, I BOO. 
There are, perhaps, few men living who have contributed 
with so bouQtilul a hand to the various magazines, journal^ 
vand other periodical publications of the day. Whatever 
'might be the subject of public interest -at the moment, whether 
-it related to politics, to ethics, to science, or to the bellfeff- 
i^ttPes, M^. Lofft's welKstored mind was always ready t^'](ioilr 
Ibrth its accumulated treasures. 

In 1810, Mr. Loffl; alio published a pamphlet '^On the 
Revival of the Cause of Reform;'* in 1812, (in one volume') 
'«< Aphorisms from Shafespeare, arranged according to 'A^ 
'Hay!?, 8cc., with a Preface and Notes-;" and in 1814, (ill 
*fiv^ volumes) "Laura; or an Anthology of Sonnets on ihe 
Petrarchan Model, and Elegiac Quatuorzains, English^ IttiiaHf, 
;%aiilsh, Portuguese; French, and German; or igihlftl and 
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firynstofti: great paart never before puUisbed : with a PttfoTe^ 
critical and biographical ; Notes; and an Inde^/' . Many. f)f 
the translations were by tl\e elegant pep of Mrs. Lofft. . . 

About tbis period, Mr. LofR. was appointed deputy recorder 
of the borough of Aldborough. , . x. 

Principally induced by the greater facilities whidii he.oon- 
qeiv^ a residence abroad woqld afford for the education of 
Im daughters^ Mr. Loffl:, in the year 1816, repaired to tbi» 
continent. He went first to Brussels,, and thenee. tp tfaei 
Qeigbbourhood of Nanci. Inthe year 1820. he proceeded t» 
l^witzerland, and lived far some time at Lausanne, and.after-f 
1»li?di^ at the. baths at Allier, n^r Vevay. In the autumn o$ 
IS2^ be went to Turin, where he resided until the spring of 
19^4» when he removed to Monl^Uler, at which :pl8^ he 
died QQ the 26th of May, 1824. The ilbess, which was the 
cause of Mr. Lofit's death, was brought on by a cold taken at 
Turin during the preceding winter, and to which he paid too 
little attention. Having hardly ever had a day's indisposition, 
ipd his constitution being remarkably goods, b^ $tiU continued 
^is favourite asU'onoinicai pursuits; and it was not imtilabQi^ita 
fortnight previous to his death, that he would either submit to 
i;^nfinement» or take medical advice. 

: Mr. Loffi: was twice married. His fir^t wife, to whom he 
w^ united <>n the ^Qtb of August* 1773, was a daughter of 
the l|ite Mr. Ei)alyn> the architect, of Windsor. The sui^ 
viy^^g childr^ of that maixiage ^re, a son in the military 
service of t^e East India Company, (to whom the family 
mansion apd finje estate; of Troston Hall in Sufiblk, descend, 
pei&c^y uoincumbered,) and a daughter. His. second wife, 
whom h^ xQarried at St. Bennett's, Cambridge, on the lOtli of 
l^^h, tSOg, was Miss Sarah. WatJ|on.Finch> daughter of tibo 
lafe Mr, Joseph Fipch, ma*ohant ^.Cambridge. This lady> 
Mr* I^P, in ,an autobiogriipthic^l ^etch published in the 
|ifonthIy Mirror^ a fe^ mopt}|^ a^er.his marriage to heiv 
justly describes, as possessed " of the most pleasing and in^ 
genuous.mann€^^;^.pf ^entiinents, and pur ip \inispn with 

b|^ own^rof the utmost sweetness of teaiper, a -most , powerful 
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and caltiv&ted mind^ and an entire reciim)city of aiFection.'' 
By her he had offspring, two daughters, (who^ with his widow, 
are in Italy,) and a son, Capel Lofil, who having distinguidifid 
himself by his various acquirements at £tx>n, was, in Sep- 
tember last,, elected to King's College. 

Mr. Lofil was liberal and consistent in his politics; -and 
most generous in his strictures, and benevoknt in his conduct, 
towards men of genius and letters. If his feelings erred, the 
failing was always on the side of charity. Few have distin* 
guished themselves for such a. length of time in so many 
various branches of intellectual occupation. Mathematics, 
classics, law, poetry, music, criticism, all, by turns, employed 
his pen, from early youth to his latest hour. The great 
painter's advice was strictly followed by him : " No day with- 
out a line." As a lawyer he was indefatigable, until he in a 
great mtsasure abandoned that rugged road, to devote himself 
to the muses' " primrose path," at Troston. He was a sound 
scholar; and to the office of critic he brought great judgment, 
excellent taste, and a mind stored with an amazing mass and 
variety of knowledge. As a poet, particularly in the sonnet, 
he was an enthusiast, and, perhaps, too fastidious and refined, 
though certainly not without genius, and considerable powers 
of versification. His acquaintance with men of talents and 
learning was very extensive. Sir Philip Francis held him in 
great esteem, and was in correspondence with him to the latest 
period of Sir Philip's life. Unwearied in his own literary 
pursuits, Mr. Lofft was not less so in assisting and fo^ering 
those of others. Many eminent scholars of the present day 
have derived considerable benefit from his hints and sug- 
gestions. In some cases these obligations have been acknow- 
ledged ; in others, not. In the year 1 799, Edward Du Bois, 
Esq., published a work called " The Wreath," composed of 
selections from Sappho, Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus; 
Greek and English, with notes. The pre&ce contains this 



" I should do myself much injustice, were I to conclude 
without mentioning the veiy friendly assistance I have rc- 
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ceived from Mr. Olpel Lofi);, the iroXufta^; kcu xpirixo;, who 
not only honoured the present undertaking with his approba- 
tion, but, to enrich it, suggested many valuable remarks and 
elueidalions, which are, with others, inserted in the course of 
the work." 

In 1807, the same gentleman published an edition of 
Francis's Horace, with additional notes. In the introduction 
is this paragraph : — 

<< The French," says Dryden, *< are the best scholiasts on 
the classics, and the worst translators of them. These I cour 
suited ; and from them,, as well as from Bendey, Wakefield, 
and others, I have selected and translated a variety of notes. 
Several I have written myself, and in their execution I have 
been occasionally assisted by the communications of my learned 
and worthy firiend, Capel Loffl;, Esq." 

The interest which Mr. Loffl; took in the success of Bloom- 
field may serve as one instance of many which might be 
adduced to prove the amiable disposition of his nature ; and 
this disposition was invariably manifest in his private life, in 
which he was the very soul of kindness and urbanity. That 
his humanity extended itself even to the feathered creation, 
the following anecdote will show. An intimate friend of Mr. 
"LoSHsj being on a visit at Troston Hall, about ten or twelve 
years ago, saw several fowls in the garden, exceedingly indus- 
trious in mischief On inquiring why they were not turned 
out,- he was told that Mr. Lofil having seen them there, and 
having also seen the gardener about to drive them forth, or- 
dered not only that they should remain, but that they should 
never be killed ; for that their coming into the flower-garden 
showed a confidence in man which he would on no account 
be so ungrateful as to violate. • 
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ADMIRAL RUSSI:LL. ' ', 

Tlhw gaUant officer, Thooans MttctiaiDara Rnsfidl^ Esq., 
aScPkii^ of the white, was descended, oi» bbtli sides, firooi icn 
spectabk $hd cjiice <)pulent felnilie$. Hk ,&ther (lox En^^iidn 
];^ftn).^^it over to Ireland^ where he loarried a I^dy of that 
iifrnitty^ fUid settkd* Mr< RUssell was bom, we belieTc, 
sfbotti the year 1743^ and his Christian name JMbcounara was 
derived from his paterndi grandmother. At the early age o£ 
fiye years be had the misfortune td lo$e his &ther; abd, 
through either the fraud 6r tbe^ misinani^eitteot of his gn^rdtn 
jjiiisi all the Ibrtiine wtiich bad been left him was dissipated fay. 
\he time that he reached fourteen. 

Our officer entered the service at an early period of life, 
and after serving fonrteen years as midshipman, was prooaoted 
\o the r^k of lieutencunt. During the war with the cdldtiieii 
be served on l)oard the Albany, Diligent, and Raleigh, ^xrin^ 
c^pally on the coast of America, and di^inguished himself on 
several occasions. 

The pilot onee ran the Albtoy upon a rock, at somedktajttice 
frcyn the land, to the westward of the bay of Fniidy* Oit 
|his occasion, Lieutenant Russell requ^ttel aad obtaioecl firodi 
{lis commander, the Albany's boats, armed with vdiiliteer«» 
to cruise ibr vessels to lighten and get her off; or shididd.thi^ 
be impracticable, to save her stores, |md to. eover tla^ir.owj^^ 
retreat to Halifax. In the course of seven or eight hours he \ 
returned, with no fewer than four fine sloops and schooners, 
some laden, and some in ballast, which he had cut out fronji 
under a very lieavy fire from the shore. 

From the Albany, Mr. Russell was removed to the com- 
inand, as lieutenant, of the Diligent brig, of eight three* 
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fknjoaders; Iti dtis shijl^ whikt cmisizi^ xHE tke Chesapedc^ iio 
engaged and tobk the Lady WasUn^on letter df vmttphi a6 
sixteen sixi-pounders, rkUy ladesi, firom Fmnce. > 
: Mr^ Russell was removed, from the DiQgeiit» to be first' 
Iieiitehai>tt>f the Raleigh, commanded by Captain (afierwarda' 
Admiral) Gambier. In this slup (under the €dmmaae»d of) 
Captain Ford and Sir James Wallace) he was engiE^ed in 
repelling the French attempt upon Jersey, in 173^. ; 

After this service, Lord Shuldham, who was then port* 
admiral at Plymouth, honoured Lieutenant Russell with the 
command of Drake's Island, with two or liiree hundred 
seamen and marines. Mis lordship flatteringly termed thiflf 
" lie post of honour ;" it beingj as be observed, the advanced 
post of Great Britain, whilst the eombfaied fleets kept Ae 
diannel. 

Lieutenant Russell next served in the Ralei^, at Ae si^n^ 
of Charlestovm ; on the reduction of which (May II, 1780y 
Vice-admiral Arbuthnot, the naval commander-in-chief, pro-' 
moted him to the rank of master and commander, in the. 
Beaumont sloop. 

From the Beaumont sloop. Captain Russell was made post 
itt the Bedford, of 74 guns, then bearing the broad pasdani 
of Commodore Affleck.* He soon after removed into the 
Hussar of 20 guns ; in which ship he cruised successftdljr 
agaitist the enemy, by taking and destroying a large fngate^ 
nfear Boston^ laden with masts and naval stores, for .the 
FVench fleet; a large brig privateer, of 18 guns ; a letter of 
marque, of nearly the same force ; and several smaller prizes ; 
beside the SybiHe frigate, the capture of which demands more 
particular notice. The Hussar had only 20 guns, and IW 
men, 13 of whom were on the sick list; but La SybiUe had 
SS guns, and 350 men ; circumstances which rendered the 
odds v^ry great in favour of the Frenchman; and which^j 

• It was on the 20th of May, 1781, that the commodore hoisted his pendant 
in the Bedford ; but Captain Russeirs commission wits dated on the 11th of thai 
month. 
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oonseiquently) oontribiited to place the bravery and skill 
of Gaptain Russell in a more conspicuous point of view. 
The loss of the Hussar was, three killed, and five slightly 
wounded; that of La Sybille, forty-two killed, and eleven 
wounded. Schomberg, in his ^^ Naval Chronology," is in- 
correct in his statement of this engagement 

We shall here insert Captain Russell's of&cial letter ^relative 
to this action. 

« Sir, Hussar, off Sandy Hook, Feb. 6, 178S. 

<^ On . the 22d of last month, in a fresh gale, and hazy, 
weather, lat 36^ 2tf m soundings, I chased a sail standing to 
the westward, with the starboard tacks on board, wind N.N. W. 
On my approach, she displayed an English ensign reversed 
in her main shrouds, and English colours over French at the 
ensi^. staff. Having likewise discovered that she was under 
very good jury-masts, had some shot-holes in her quarter, 
and not supposing that French tactics contained a ruse de 
guerre of so black a tint, I took her to be what her colours in- 
timated — a distressed prize to some of His Majesty's ships : 
every hostile idea vanished; my mind was employed in devis- 
ing means to succour and protect her ; I declined the privilege 
of my supposed rank, and stood under his lee to hail. At 
that moment, by a preconcerted and rapid movement, he 
put up his helm, aimed at laying me athwart hawse, carrying 
away my bowsprit, raking, and then boarding me.* I felt 
the error of my credulity ; ordered our helm hard-a-weather, 
shivered, and shortened the after-sails-f The Hussar obeyed 
it— saved me from the'murdering reflection of a surprise — 
baffled, in part, the enemy's attention^ and \received only a 

r • The FVench officers, when prisoners, confessed that it was th^ intention to 
put the crew of the Hussar to the sword for daring to chase thei^n so con. 
temptible a- ship. V 

t At this moment, Captain Russell was pouring cold shot, by hand, Tl™<>»gs< 
the enemy ; by one o^ which the French commander's shoulder was Vrazed. 
Another killed one of the boarders/ and broke a \e^ of a second. The as3M^a"t>* 
fled. • Sixty of them, with helmctii, &c. were dispersed by the above-menlW*-'** 
cold shot, and maiine musketry. 
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half-raking fire ; which, however, tore me to pieces forward, 
and . killed two.of my men. . By this time, both ships were by 
the lee forward, and almost aboard each other. I called loud, 
to stand by to board him. It had the desired effect; he put 
up .his helm, wore off, the Hussar closed with him, apd 
a &ir engagement commenced before the wind. He yawed 
frequently ; the Hussar kept as close and as parallel to him 
as possible: in about forty minutes his situation appeared 
disagreeable to him ; his fire grew less frequent, and soon 
after contemptible. At the hour's end it ceased ; and, under 
cover of our smoke, he extended hjis distance; put his helm 
a^starboard; got his larboard tacks on board; and fled tO: 
windward. To avmd a raking, to jam him up against the 
wind, and bring our larboard guns to play, two of the other 
side having been rendered unserviceable, I followed his mo-^ 
tions ; exchanged a few shot with him on that side ; but, to 
my great mortification, found my .foremast and bowsprit tot- 
tering, and no head-sail to govern the ship by, as you will see 
by my enclosed defects. However, we chased and refitted as 
well as we could, and found we gamed on the enemy, it having, 
fallen less wind. 

^^ The haze dispersed ; and a large ship, which we at first 
took for an ene^iy, but afterwards found to be the Centurion^ 
appeared to windward, and a-stem withal ; and to leeward, 
a sloop, which, by signal, I knew to be ours. After about 
two hours' chase, the Hussar got up abreast of the enemy, 
gave him. one broadside, which he returned with two guns,, 
and struck his colours ; the Centurion, then about long ran- 
dom shot a-stern, and the Terrier sloop, about four or five 
miles to leeward, under a pressure of saU, which do^ honour 
to Captain Morris.* 

** The prize is La Sybille, a French fi*igate of 38 guns, 
twdive of which he hove overboard when he first fled, and 
350 men, commanded by Monsieur le Comte de Krergarou de 
Soemaria. 

** In justice even to the captain of the Sybille, it must be 

* Afterwards a vice-admiral. 
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owned, that aU hb eiri^udons, (as far as my iittle ability ^- 
1^1^ me to jtidge) were masterly ; and in one instance, ber- 
deiing on a noble enthusiastic rashness. Nor did he fly mttil 
the men in his magazine were breast high in water, and all 
his powder drowned, by some low shot which he recrived 
early in the action. It is, therdbre. Sir, with great pain and 
reluctance^ that I inform you that this officer, commanding a 
sihip <^.more thail double the Hussar's force*, in petfect 
6vder <^ battle ; for, under the then circumstances of wind 
dnd sea, he derived great and obvious advantages frcnn bdng 
liiMler jury-masts f ; aa officer of fiimily and long rank, 
adorned with imlittury honours, conferred by his sovereign ibr 
former brilliant services, has sullied his reputation, tmd, in 
the eye of Europe, disgraced tibe French flag^ by descending 
to fight* me for above liiirty minutes, under the En^h 
i^loarsj and signal of distress, above described: for which 
act rf base treachery, and flagrant violation of the law of 
iHitions\|:, I have confined him as a state prisoner, until, 
through your mediation, justice and the king's service are 
i^tisfied." 

From the circumstance of peace taking place just at thfe 
period, die above letter was never published. Perhaps, aliso, 
&om motives of concUiation on the part of Grreat Britain, it 
was thought politic pot to ^ve it to the world, as k certmnly^ 
bo«e «xt3remely hard upon the Fr^ach commander. 
. As it was intended that this letter should appear at the 
eoiuft of France against Count Krergarou, it became necessajy. 
to have it legally authenticated, ^ich was aceordii^y 
done. ^ . ! 

We shall now proceed to relate some circumstances, whichj 
though not of a nature to be inserted in an official letter, iare 
highly interesting. ■ ^ *' 

• At the time when she was token, La Sybille was considered as the finest 
i^gate in tke world. ' In addition to her very s^ct crew, <ihe had tbirty-thti^ 
Americans on bo«rd, as passengers and supernumeraries. . /. , 

+ La Sybille h^d lost her masts in a severe action with tlie Magicienne fri^te, 
on the 17ih of ih'e preceding month. ' 

\ See Vattel on the Law of Natiojis, l^ook Jll, el?ap,x. p. 69. on Stratagems. 
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' Wbeii the icapl^in <^ La Sybtlle de)iv€rad his sword to 
Capticin Rttssell on the Hussar's qaarter deck, he oDtnnienoed 
ift sp^i^h, \vith much pomposity afstyh and manner, saying s 
^-^'^ Aco€|»t, ^r, of a sword, which was never befora saa^*> 
mad^red. Conceive iny feeling, on befing reduced to it by a 
B^ip n^ less thfcn half my force: but such a fillip! sndi a 
<0i>n6tiU)t nnd continued tremendous fire t" — Ci^tani RusseH 
irtr^wered :-^^ Sir^ I must here hambly b^g leave to ^cliM 
any compIiineiiMs ^ tins ship, her officers, or company, ^as i 
tsiftnlKH: re^fn tbigm. She is, indeed^ no more thai) a British 
skip of her class should be. She had not fair placy : but 
Ahnighty God has saved her firom the most foul snare of th^ 
itiost periSdious enemy. Had you, Sir, feugbt me fairly, I 
s^uld, if I know my own heint, receive your sword with h 
tear of sympathy. From you, Shv I receive it with the most 
iti^presslble contempt And now, Sir, you will pl^s^se to 
cd^^rve, ^at, lest this sword should ever defile the hand of 
any honest French or English officer, I here, in the most 
ftM»Dial,and^puUic manner, break it/' Here, stickily it^ 
point in the deck, Captain Russell bent it double, broke il^ 
and threw it from him as a^iegraded thing; then, turning to 
his officers^ sald:^-'^ lliis is not; meant as an examfde fol* 
ytm; you will ever be British officers; heroes in evety 
virtue, as well as in the valour with which you have supported 
me on this occasion. Acc^t my grateful thanks, my hearty 
dianks, for your glorious support !*' . 

At this moment, a strong box, containing about 500 L was 
br^hight on board the Hussar; and another^ filled with plate, 
&c« The French officers, in a body, declared that die 
fXK>iiey was their private property, and that $he plate belonged 
to their Captain. << Gentlemen," said Captain Russell, ^Ut 
^aU continue yours: whatever jMDur Captain may dbink, 
Bvitish officers do not fight for mon©)r."* 

' '♦ l^me time pr^iotisly to Ae cacptnte of La Sybtlle, Aw gmconader piiblishod 
/iclttUenge, ill an Ameneukmw^pfup&tf to all Capfesutt of ^»ttsh frigiitee^ (bo 
fight him for honour, not for mone^, which he asserted was their only stimulus 
W action. 
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Attempts were made to bribe Cftptain Russdl to release the 
Count: the English commander, of eourse^ revdted at the 
insulting o£fer, and severely reproved the bwr&t. In a fisw 
days after, Le Chevalier d'Eeures, the second caf^n of La 
Sybille, requested to speak in private with Captain Russell. 
When fai the - cabin, he b^an by assurii^ him, that - the 
Count was so great a favourite at the French court, that 
whatever ship Captain Russdl might have, the Count would 
get a better, and cruise for him wherever he was stationed ; — 
then, should be in his turn take him, what would the conse- 
quence be ? Captain Russell answered : — <^ Sir ! his ship was 
ihree times str^mger than mine now, with 350 Frenchmen^ 
and 33 Americans <mi board: but. Monsieur le Chevalier, 
this war is, I believe, nearly at an end; and, of course, he can 
have no hope to r^aliate." ^'SSr!'' refOied the Chevafier, 
fiercely, "hell bring you to a personal account!" — "On 
that. Sir," rejoined Captain Russell, « I must pause. Am 
I presumptuously to set up as the champion of the law of 
nations? I shall, however, consider of it, and give you my 
answer." 

In the course of six or seven days after this conversation^ 
Captain Russell, in the presence of the : French Captain, 
recapitulated to the Chevidier what ha4 passed; adding — 
"Sir, I have considered your challenge maturely. Homer 
said, ^How could'st thou injure whom thou daredjst npt 
fight? — I now tell you, that when your Captain is acquitted, 
I will fight him, by land or by water, on foot or on horse* 
back, in any part of this globe that he pleases. You will, I 
suppose, be his second ; and I sliall be attended by a firiend 
worthy of your syirord." — From this period, the tone of the 
Frenchmen was considerably lowered. 

The officers and men of the Hussar merited every praise 
for their determined and unshaken bravery, in contending 
with a force so &r' superior to their own. Thirteen of the 
'Hussar's crew, as we have already stated, were upon the 
sick list; notwithstanding which, they roused up, half-dead, 
half-naked; fought and worked for three hours; after which 
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they slept long and soundly; and, what was not a little ex* 
traordinary, in two days they were perfectly reoovared. 

On his return to England, Captain Russell, for his various 
services, but particularly that of capturing the Sybille, was 
ofiered the honour of knighthood^^ an honour i which he 
modestly declined, as not possessing a sufficient fortnne. 
Some of his friends thought that this refiisal might disoblige 
Lord Keppel ; but that it did not was evident from his Lord- 
ship's continued friendship towards him whilst he lived. 

After the conclusion of the peace. Captain Russell, having 
been informed that Count Krergarou had been tried, and 
shamefully acquitted, obtained leave from the Admiralty to 
go to France. Admiral Arbuthnot, not in the least suspecting 
his business there, exclaimed — ^^ FU go to Paris, too V* and 
accordingly went over with his friend. At Dessin's Hotel, 
in Calais, Colonel Cosmo Gordon guessed at, and informed 
Admiral Arbuthnot of Captain Russell's intentions. The 
Admiral rebuked our officer severely ; and insisted, for many 
strong reasons, and urged a point of delicacy to him, as a 
British Admiral, that, if he loved or reqpected Am, he should 
return to England. Just at this time. Captain Russell re- 
ceived a letter from Count Krergarou, expressive of his gra- 
titude for the humane treatment which his of&cers and men 
had experienced, &^c ; and concluding with the information, 
that he was going au dela des Pyrenees^ pour la guerison de 
ses blessures ; but without stating to what part. In the course 
of seventeen hours. Captain Russell received two more such 
letters, which had evidently been left ready for him, should 
he arrive. Admiral Arbuthnot contended that these letters 
furnished additional reason why Captain Russell should re- 
turn ; to which, after much piersuasion, he agreed. 

During the peace, in the course of the year 1791, Captain 
RusseU' was appointed to command the Diana, on the Jamaica 
station ; where, for his conduct during the apprehension of a 
rising among the negroes, he was twice honoured with the 
public thanks of the inhabitants. 
' It wife during the time that Captain RusselLwas on the 
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^}aiiiaka^ station, liiat he was sent, by Admiral Afflbck^ tb 
convoy a cacgo of provisions, as an aet of perfed: diaritnr, 
iroin the governm e nt and principal inhaiiitants xif Jamaica, to 
ike wlnte people of St Domitigd, who were dben sevetcfy 
fsafferihg from the depredations of the people of colour. He 
was received with joy and gratitade ; and was invited to a 
f)ub)ic dinner given by the Colonial Assembly at Aux CayeS. 
-At thijs repast, our officer represented to ike Ass^tlbly, that 
there was a Lieutenant Perkins, of the British Navy, crnelly 
confined in a dungeon, at Jeremie, cm the other side of the 
island, under the pretext of having supplied the blacks witfc 
arms.; but, in fact, through malice, for his activity against the 
trade of that part of St. Domingo, in the. American ivar. 
Captain Russell stated, that, before he had ventured to pleaA 
his cause, he had satisfied himself of his abtolnte innocence; 
that he hl^d undergone nothing like a legal process, a thing 
impossible, from the suspension of their ordinary courts of 
justice, owing to the divided and distracted state of the colony.; 
and. yet, !horrible to relate, he laiy under sentence of death \ 
f^ Grant him," e&ckimed Captain Biussell, ^^ grant me his 
life ! Do not su&r these people to be gulhy of the murder 
oS m innocent man, by which they would drag -British ven>- 
geance upon the whole idand !" ' 

So forcible was this appeal, that the Assiismbly, in the most 
hearty and - unequivocal manner, promised that an order 
'Should be instantly trdnsmitted for him to be delivered up 
immediately. 

On the following day, Captain Russell sent an officar to 
receive the order for Lieutenant Perkins's pardon and delivery'. 
In a shott time he returned,* n^orting that muich prevarica*- 
tion had been used, and tibat he had not obtained the ordec 
The day after, the same gentleman was sent again, and- re- 
turned with a downright refusal firom the Assembly ; ** for, & 
it. was a promise -nlade aftiar dinner, they did not thidk k 
Jt>mding." : 

Almost at the moment of the officer's return, the Fem^ 
£hop9 C^Uin Nowdi> (now Rear-Admiral NbweU), liove 
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in sight She had been at Jeremie, with dispatches contain- 
ing the requests of Lord Effingham and Admiral Affleck, 
that Lieutenant Perkins might be delivered up; which the 
Council of Commons there absolutely refused; adding, that 
the iniperious voice of the law called for his execution. 

No sooner was Captain Russell apprised of this state of the 
business, than he declared that he would sacrifice as many 
Frenchmen as there were hairs on Perkins's head, if they 
murdered him. His determination was soon known amongst 
the Diana's crew ; the anchor was up, sail crowded, and, the 
wind favouring them in an uncommon manner, the frigate 
and sloop appeared off Jeremie in a portion of time astonish- 
ingly short. Both of the vessels hove-to close to the harbour, 
and prepared for battle ; every soul on board of them panting 
for vengeance, should Perkins be murdered. The Ferret 
actually entered Jeremie bay, and, in consequence of the north 
wind setting in towards the evening, had some difficulty in 
working out again to join the Diana. 

Captain Nowell was sent on shore, with a letter, to demand 
him instantly ; and with verbal instructions for his conduct, 
should they hesitate. After requesting that he might be 
given up according to promise. Captain Russell said, " If, 
however, it should unfortunately be otherwise, let it be remem- 
bered, that I do hereby, in the most formal and solemn manner^ 
DEMAND him. Captain Nowell knows my resolution in case 
of the least hesitation." 

Captain Nowell, on landing, was surrounded by a mob of 
at least 300 villains, armed with sabres ; and, together with 
Lieutenant Godby, who accompanied him, had occasion 
to keep his hand on his sword during the whole of the con- 
ference which took place. The President read the letter, and 
said, "Sir, suppose I do not?" — "In that case," replied 
the British officer, **you draw down a destruction which you 
are little aware of. I know Captain Russell; I know his 
resolution; beware, if you value your town, and the lives of 
thousands : he has given me sixty minutes to decide : you see, 
Sir, that thirty of them are elapsed." The mob now grew 
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outrageous. ^^ You shall have hmi)^ exclaimed one of Aem, 
^<but it shall be in quarters !" Captain Nowell instantly 
drew his sword ; and, sternly looking at the President, said, 
" Sir, order that fellow out of my sight, or he dies !" The 
President did so ; and, after a few more threats from Captain 
Nowell, that he would return without him, poor Perkins was 
led from the brig df war lying oflF the town in which he had 
been kept a close prisoner, into the Ferret's boat ; then wore, 
with the ship's head, off the land ; secured his guns ; and 
carried a most adventurous and enterprising officer, and good 
man, in triumph to the Commander-in-Chief at Jamaica, to 
whose prayers the sanguinary democrats of the new French 
regime had refused him.* The time fis:ed for his execution 
was two days from th^t of his rescue. 

Some time after the termination of this adventure, Captain 
Russell and his friend Nowell were engaged in another. In 
a large company, on shore, they were one day informed, that 
a pleasure yacht belonging to one of the party had been 
seized, with half-a-dozen gentleiiien, in a piratical manner, by 
.a Spanish guar da costa^ that had been, seen, two days before, 
steering for the east end of Cuba; and that the families of the 
gentlemen were in the utmost distress. When the sul]9ect 
had been dropped. Captain Russell whispered to Captain 
Nowell, and they walked out together. " Nowell, my boy/* 
said. Russell, ^^ I've been working this fellow's bearings : we 
are to windward of him : we'll weigh instantly, before sun* 
siet; and we shall see him about nine to-morrow morning.'* — 
The intention Was put into execution almost as soon as it was 
formed; and, about the expected time, the pirate appeared in 
sight The English chased ; the Spaniard fled, for three or 
four hours ; at length anchored, not far from St. Jago de 
Cuba, and fired sharply at our boats; which they, by order, 
did not r^urn,* but closed, intendmg to board. The villains 
fied an shore ; when a midshipman, from the Diana, followed, 

* Mt» Perkins, was aftofvnurda nuidtt a Poat-Captam, and died at Jaami€»| 
Jan. 27. 18i2. 
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and cau^t one of the Spaniards; in consequence of which 
the yacht was returned to Jamaica on the following morning, 
to the great joy and surprise of the inhabitants. 

Having remained the usual time on the Jamaica station, 
the Diana returned to England, and was paid off; aftef which. 
Captain Russell was appointed to command the St. Alban's, 
of sixtjT-four guns, and brought home four or five East India- 
men from St. Helena. 

On the 11th of January, 1796, he wfts appointed to the 
Vengeance, of seventy-four guns ; in which he served ip the 
West Indies, under Rear- Admiral Harvey, at the captures of 
St Lucia and Trinidad, and at the subsequent unsuccessful 
siege of Porto Rico. 

On this station Captain Russell had the satisfaction 6( 
making, the second time in his life, an ample fortune ; but by 
an unlimited confidence in the integrity of others, his golden 
treasures soon vanished. 

In the spring of 1 799 he returned to England, and joined ' 
the Channel Fleet, then under the orders of Earl St Vincent. 
Having remained for some time in that service, the Vengeance, 
being much out of repair, was paid off; and, on th^ 2Sd of 
April, 1800, Captain Russell was appointed to the Princess 
Roya], a second-rate, in which ship he remained until ad- 
vanced to the rank of Rear-admiral of the White, Jan. 1. 1801 ; 
and on the 23d of April, 1804*, Rear-admiral of the Red. 

Soon ailer the commencement of the late war, we find our 
officer serving under the orders of Lord Keith. About the 
year 1 807, he was appointed to the chief command of the 
North Sea fleet ; but from the rigid caution which the Dutch 
squadrons observed, no opportunity occurred for him to dis- 
play the determined spirit which he was well known to possess. 
His promotion to the rank of vice-admiral took place Nov. 9. 
1805 ; and on the 12th of August^ 1812, he became a full 
admiral. Mrs. Russell, to whom he was united about the 
year 1793, died March 9. 1818. 

His blockade of the Texel, during the period of the threat- 
ened invasion of our shores, was admirable, and it was planned 
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and executed by himself. His system of anchoring during 
the strongest gales, with sometimes three cables on end, was 
rewarded by the most complete success. During the neap 
tides, the line of battle ships for the most part rendezvoused 
at North Yarmouth, by which a saving to his country in wear 
and tear, and probable loss of ships, was effected to an im- . 
mense amount. Indeed, while the blockade of the Texel was , 
the most efficient ever known, and was conducted with all the 
rigidness of a state of bitter warfare, it was marked by in- 
stances of the most refined and generous humanity, which 
procured the respect and esteem of the Dutch Admiral Kict- 
churt, his officers, and men. 

To the qualities of a thorough-bred English seaman, with , 
the science of an able naval tactician, he added the nicest and 
highest sense of honour, and the manners and urbanity of a • 
courtier. He was brave, generous, and humane. 

Admiral Russell's death took place suddenly, in his car- 
riage, at Great Canford, near Poole, on the 22d of July, 1824. 
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No. XIII. 



The Rev. THOMAS MAURICE, M.A. 

ASSISTANt K£EP£R OF THE MSS. IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM;. AND 
VICAR OF CUDHAM, KENT, AND WORMLEIGHTON, WARWICK- 
SHIRE. 

IVlR. Maurice has been his own biographer. From his 
well-written and very amusing memoirs, most oCthe following 
particulars of him are gleaned; to which are added such 
Others as we have been enabled to collect. 

The family of Maurice is of high Cambrian origin, and 
allied to the ancient princes of Powis. The pedigree of Mau- 
rice shows its descent in a regular line from the celebrated 
chief Einion, who ranks at the head of one of the five royal 
tribes of Wales. That branch from which our author de- 
scended settled at Whittington in Shropshire. His grand- 
father, Thomas Maurice, Esq., was the younger brother of 
Edward Maurice, Esq., of Lloran and Pen-y-bont. This 
Thomas Maurice having received the fortune of a younger 
brother, and having increased it by a marriage with the 
daughter of John Trevor, Esq., of Oswestry, towards the close 
of the seventeenth century, settled as a merchant in London, 
but was ruined by the South Sea bubble in 1721. He had 
three children, Thomas (fether of our author), brought up to 
succeed him in his own line, Peter, and John. . 

Thomas (the father of Mr. Maurice) was articled to a 
West India merchant, made several voyages to the West 
Indies, and settled in Jamaica. The climate not agreeing 
with him, after three years he returned to England; and being 
accomplished in mathematical sciences, he opened an academy 
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at Clapham, where he married an elderly lady with some pro- 
perty. In 1737, by the interest of Sir John Bernard, then 
Lord Mayor, he was elected by the governors of Christ's 
Hospital head-master of their establishment at Hertford; 
(whither he carried with him his private pupils,) and held that 
situation twenty-six years. His character for humanity and 
integrity is recorded in the annals of that noble institution. 
Late in life, having become a widower, he married a very young 
woman, (who had been the companion of his first wife,) by 
whom he had six children; the eldest (the subject of this 
article), and one brother, William *, alone reached maturity. 
Tlie &ther died in 1763, leaving every thing he possessed to 
his young widow. She seems to have been an afiectionate 
mother, but was subject to low spirits, and occasional fits of 
derangement* Unfortunately she became entangled with the 
Methodists, and after some little time was persuaded to marry 
an Irish preacher, named Joseph Wright. Her new husband 
used her. shamefully ; she was got away from him ; but the 
law expences in Chancery swallowed up the little fortunes of 
herself and her children. 

On the death of his father, the sulgect of this memoir was 
first sent to Christ's Hospital; but his health declining, he was 
removed, in about a year and a half, to an academy at Ealing, 
then k^pt by Mr. Pearse, and now flourishing under the su- 
perintendence of the Rev. Dr. Nicholas. Thence he was 
sent, in consequence of his mother's attachment to Me- 
thodism, to the " Athens of Wesleyan Literature, in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol." His next preceptor was Mr. 
Bradley, a learned orthodox clergyman, near London. His 
original destination, the church, being now considered im- 
practicable, he was placed m the xjhambers of Mr. Brown, of 
the Inner Temple, preparatory to the study of the law. But 
instead of writing notes on Coke and Blackstone, he was en- 
gaged in the study of Ovid and Tibullus, or Shakspeare and 
Milton. 

•^ Tbis genticman w«s afterwards a res]^«cteb!e surj;eoh at Welwyn^ and diMl • 
. few yean since. 
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" It was about this period," says Mr, Maurice, " that the 
Rev. Samuel Parr, a name that will ever be dear to me to the 
last moment of my existence, having, with glaring injustice, 
been refused the substantial claim which his education on the 
spot, his profound erudition, and the very statutes of the 
founder, gave him of succeeding his friend and patron Dr. 
Sumner, in the head-mastership of Harrow, opened a school 
oa the neighbouring hill of Stanmore, to which he was followed 
by a large portion (about forty) of the scholars, whose fathers, 
thinking him illiberally treated by the governors, encouraged 
him to commence the hazardous undertaking. At my request 
he was written to by my guardiaji, and was infixrmed of the 
aceumulated misfortunes that had overwhelmed my youdi, and 
had obstructed my progress in literature. This did not fiiil 
deeply to interest in my favour a heart warm and benevolent 
as his own, and laid the foundation of that friendship which 
now for above forty years, I exult to say, has subsisted between 
Bs with unimpaired vigour. His reply was in the usual man- 
ner of that gendeman, prompt, ardent, and energetic. A 
meeting was instantly appointed, at which I was neither terri- 
fied by his quick penetrating glance, tior dismayed by the 
awfid magnitude of his overshadowing wig. J felt, howevei^ 
degraded in the presence of so gieat a scholar ; I repeated the 
tale of my early calamities ; and ingenuously acknowledged 
my profound ignorance. His answers were in a high degree 
cajadid and consoling ; and having been shown some specimens 
of my poetic talent, he honoured them with a gratifying, but 
guarded eulogy.'^ 

Too much praise cannot be given to the liberality of Dr. 
Parr on this occasion, who benevolently received Mr. Maurice 
under his protection, directed his studies, with what success 
will subsequently appear, and supported him, though with 
slender i^pearances of recdving an adequate remuneration. 
The affection between these, learned men contimied till death 
divided them. Dr. Parr ever considered Thomas Maurice as 
his admired pupil and highly-esteemed friend; and Mr.M^au* 
. N 4 
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rice ever entertained for the Doctor (as we have above seen) 
the deepest gratitude and sincerest affection. 

At Dr. Parr's, young Maurice, though a junior boy, asso- 
ciated with companions of considerable talents and matured 
intellect; this was to advance in knowledge. Pre-eminent 
among these worthies of Stanmore, were William Julius, the 
Captain, and Walter Pollard, excellent scholars, natives of 
the tropic, ** souls made of fire, and children of the sun ;" 
the latter of whom was Mr. Maurice's confidential friend 
through life ; Monsey Alexander, a very good scholar, and 
Mr. Maurice's most intimate fi'iend at Oxford ; the incompa- 
rable scholar, Joseph Gerald ; and the two ingenious sons of 
Dr. Graham of Netherby. These eminent young men as- 
sisted Maurice in his studies ; and the Archdidaskolos himself 
Condescended to indulge him with private instructions. 

At the age of nineteen, Mr. Maurice was entered at St 
John's College, Oxford ; and in about a year afterwards re- 
moved to University College, under the tuition of the present 
Lord Stowell. 

Whilst at the University, he cultivated his poetic talents. 
" I began my career in life," says Mr, Maurice, " as a poet, 
and my publications in that line were honoured with no in- 
considerable share of the public approbation; the literary 
public I mean, as of my principal work, the translation of 
the nbblest tragedy of Sophocles, they alone could be com- 
petent judges. The history of their composition forms, in- 
deed, an essential part of the history of my own life, with 
which, in its early periods, they are inseparably connected." 
— " The warm commendations of a Johnson, a Parr, and a 
Jones, with which my translation of the CEdipus Tyrannus was 
honoured, have excited in me hopes that it will not wholly be 
doomed to oblivion." 

Among the poems 'published about this time, besides his 
translation of the CEdipus Tyrannus, were ** The School- 
Boy, a Poem, written in Imitation of the Splendid ShiUing," 
4to. 1775; " The Oxonian," a poeihj which accurately de- 
scribed the scenes then too prevalent in that now reformed 
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University; "Netherby," a poem, 4to. 1776 ; " Hagley," a 
poem,4«to. 1777 ; " Monody to the Memory of the Duchess of 
Northumberland;" " Warley," a satire, 4to. 1778. 

After taking his degree of B. A., he was ordained by the 
great and good Bishop Lowth ; and at the recommendation 
of Dr. Wetherell, Master of University College, became 
curate to the Rev. John Shepherd, rector of Woodford, in 
Essex. A short time afterwards. Dr. Johnson, being then on 
a visit to his Friend Dr. Taylor, at Bosworth, wrote, unsoli- 
cited, a warm and fi'iendly letter to Dr. Wetherell, with the 
proffer of the curacy of Bosworth, if Mr, Maurice were in 
orders. 

In about two years after he had settled at Woodford, a Mrs. 
Trevor, whose maiden name was Maurice, formerly of Os- 
westry, left Mr. Maurice property which amounted to nearly 
600/.; this proved a seasonable relief; and with it, by the 
advice of his friends, he purchased a chaplaincy in the 
ninety-seventh regiment. The regiment was reduced in 1 784? ; 
but Mr. Maurice continued to receive half-pay as long as he 
lived. 

In 1778 he preached a fast -sermon at Woodford, which 
was the only sermon he ever printed, and dedicated it to 
Lord North. 

In 1778 he also preached an assize-sermon, at Chelmsford, 
before Lord Chief Justice Mansfield and Justice Ashhurst. 
This was not printed ; but copious extracts from it are given 
in Mr. Maurice's Memoirs, part iii, pp. 75—81. 

In 1779 he published by subscription a volume of his Poems 
and Miscellaneous Pieces ; with his translation of the CEdi- 
pus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 

In 1782 his muse seized a popular subject, and com- 
posed " lerne Rediviva," an ode addressed to the volunteers 
of Ireland; and in 1784?, first appeared his elegiac poem, 
" Westminster Abbey." A second edition of this work was 
published in 1813, in a more splendid form; accompanied 
with other occasional poems, and his translation of the CEdipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles. 
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The jfirst idea of Mr. Maurice's becoming an hiistorian 
(but of what he had not a conception) was suggested by the 
composition of historical exercises at the seminary of Dr. 
Parr, and the commendations bestowed on one of those ex- 
ercises.. This spark was fanned into a flame when he attended 
the incomparable Lectures on History by his respected tutor 
at University College, the present Lord Stowell, 

About 1783 he began to meditate a history of India, drawn 
up in a popular way, from the eera of the invasion of that 
country by Alexander, down to the time that Mr. Orme*s 
work commences. To detail the history of 2000 years was 
no trifling concern ; but Mr. Maurice applied himself reso- 
lutely to the task) devoting at least three or four hours a day 
for five years, to perusing, translating, revising and arrang- 
ing his materials. 

In 1785, finding that the weekly duty of an extensive parish 
like Woodford was incompatible witii his studies, he relin- 
quli&hed that curacy for the chapel of Epping, where only at- 
tendance on Sundays was required. 

His intimacy with the Godfi'ey family, who resided at 
Woodford, was attended with one circumstance peculiarly 
fortunate, as through it he gained access to the Indian books 
and papers of that family, who had long resided in the East. 
Mr. Godfrey was the guardian of the lady whom Mr. Mau- 
rice married in 1786. She was tiie daughter of Thomas 
Pearce, Esq., a captain in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. This amiable lady lived only four years subsequent to 
this union. Her death was, to Mr. Maurice, of very serious 
and lasting consequence, for it deprived him of the comforts 
of domestic life, and compelled him to seek society abroad, to 
the indiscriminate enjoyment of which he was unfortunately 
too much devoted. He bewailed his loss in an epitaph of 
considerable elegance, which we subjoin as a specimen of his 
poetical talents : * — 

^' Serenely bright, in bridal smiles arrayed, 
The purpled spring its blossomed sweets display'd, 
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While raptur'd Fancy saw full many a year, 

In bliss revolving, urge its gay career. 

Buty ah ! how deep a gloom the skies o'erspread ! 

How swift the dear delusive vision fled ! 

Disease and pain the lingering hours consume, 

And secret feed on youth's corroded bloom ; 

Ceased are the songs that fiU'd the nuptial grove. 

The dance of Pleasure in the bower of Love ; 

For Hymen's lamp, funereal torches glare, 

And mournful dirges rend the midnight air. 

O thou, whose cheek, the rival of the rose, 

With all the flush of vernal beauty glows, 

Whose pulses higlx with youthful vigour bound, 

The brightest fair in Fashion's mazy round. 

Approach with awe the mansions of the dead, 

And, as the grave's drear bourn thy footsteps tread 

Mark, ^midst these ravages of fate and time. 

Where worth lies bary^d in its loveliest prime ; 

Where youth's extinguish'd fires no longer bum, 

And beauty slumbers in the mould'ring urn. 

Oh ! pause ! and, bending o*er &ir Stella's tomb. 

Mourn her hard lot, and read thy future doom ! 

Sofl Ke the sod that shields from wint'ry rains, 

And blasting winds, my Stella's lov'd remains ; 

May angels guard the consecrated ground. 

And flow'rs, as lovely, bloom for ever round. 

Meek sufferer, — who, by nameless woes oppress'd, 

The patience of the expiring lamb possess'd. 

When many a tedious month thy fever'd veins 

Throbb'd with the raging hectic'^s fiery pains. 

Nor heaved a sigh, save that alone which bore 

Triumphant virtue to a happier shore. 

Stella, whose streaming eye ne'er ceas'd to flow. 

When Sorrows pour'd the plaint of genuine woe, 

Whose mind was pure as that unsullied ray 

That beams from heav'n, and lights the orb of day, — 

Sweet be thy slumbers on this mossy bed, 

Till the last trump shall rouse the sleeping dead; 

Then, having nought from that dread blast to fear, 

Whose echo shall convulse the crumbling sphere. 

In fairer beauty wake, aheav'nly bride. 

And rise an angel, who a martyr died !" 
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In 1789 our author's muse assumed a bolder flight, in 
" Panthea, or the Captive Bride," a tragedy, foundied on a 
story in Xenophon. To which he added, " An Elegy on the 
Memory of the Duke of Northumberland." 

To revert to his great work on Indian antiquities. The 
first public step taken by him appeared in 1790, in a "Letter 
to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, con- 
taining Proposals for printing the History of the Revolution 
of the Empire of Hindostan, from the earliest Ages to the 
present, with a Sketch of the Plan on which the Work will 
be conducted ; a concise Account of the Authors who will be 
consulted; and a short Retrospect of the general History." 

Mr. Maurice had nearly completed his arduous task, when 
the French Revolution broke out ; and neither his convictioiif 
the result of education and reflection, nor his profession, 
would permit him to publish any thing respecting India, 
without an ^fibrt, at least, to refiite the argument and subvert 
the hypothesis of the atheists of the day, who had taken their 
stand to endeavour to root out Christianity and demoralise 
the world. His nearly-finished work was, therefore, laid aside, 
and an ample field was to be traversed. New books were to 
be procured, and toilsome vigils endured. Three more yeaf s 
were consumed in this investigation ; and, at length, in 1791, 
his two first volumes appeared under the title of ** Indian 
Antiquities; or. Dissertations relative to the ancient geo- 
graphical Divisions, the pure System of primaeval Theology, 
the grand Code of Civil Laws, the original Form of Govern- 
ment, and the various and profound Literature of Hindostan, 
compared throughout with the Religion, Laws, Government, 
and Literature of Persia, Egypt, and Greece ; the whole in- 
tended as introductory to the History of Hindostan, upon a 
comprehensive Scale," 8vo. with plates. — This work was writ- 
ten with great labour, perspicuity, and talent, and it embraced 
a multitude of important objects. The various and compli- 
cated subjects in the Dissertation on the Indian Theology, 
may be judged of by the summary of their contents prefixed 
to these volumes, — A third volume was produced in the fol- 
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lowing year, in which not only the rites practised within the 
pagodas, but the singular style of architecture of Indian pago- 
das themselves, was extensively discussed. — A fourth appeared 
in 1794, in which, at great length, he enforced and illustrated 
the doctrine of the Trinity, from the universal prevalence in 
Asia of the doctrine of divine Triads. — A fifth volume fol- 
lowed shortly after, in which that important subject was re- 
sumed; while the concluding portion of it contained strictures 
relative to the almost incredible excruciating penances of the 
Hindoos, and the Indian metempsychosis. — A considerable 
pause in the publication here ensued, occasioned by impaired 
health and exhausted funds ; but, in 1796, chiefly through the 
princely liberality of the late Hon. and Rev. Robert, fourth 
Earl of Harborough, a sixth volume was published, divided 
into two parts, of which Part I. contained a Dissertation on 
the peculiar Superstitions of the Sect of Buddha, compared 
with those of the Druids of Europe, whose reverence for rocks 
and stones of enormous dimensions seems to have been con- 
genial; and Part II., a Dissertation on the Commerce carried 
on by the Phoenicians and ancient Greeks with the British 
Islands for. Tin. — The seventh and final volume contained 
Discourses on the immense treasures in gems and bullion pos- ' 
sessed by the ancient Indian monarchs; and the arts and 
manufactures of India, which were, in a great degre^ the 
sources of those treasures. An analysis of the institutions of 
Menu, their celebrated lawgiver, and extensive strictures on 
the ancient form of government established among that cele- 
brated people, concluded the work. 

On bidding adieu to this subject, he expresses a fervent 
hope that ^^ his humble Essays (as he is pleased to call them) 
on the Antiquities of India, may be the forerunner of some 
grander effort, more fully and effectually to display them; 
since (adds he) my mind is eternally impressed with the con- 
viction that every additional research into their early annals . ' 
and history will ultimately tend to strengthen and support 
the Mosaic and Christian codes, and, consequently, the highest 
and best interests of man." 
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The demise of Sir William Jones, in 1794, threw a gloom 
over the literary and philosophical world. After obtaining^ an 
immense reputation in Europe, he repaired to Asia, and reaped 
new laurels by investigating the mythology and antiquities of 
that distant quarter of the world. Mr. Maurice was known 
to Sir William at Oxford, had been honoured with his fiioid* 
ship at an early period of life, and had received the most 
flattering encouragement of his work on India, by a letter 
from Sir William, transmitted from Calcutta. No sooner was 
the loss of diis extraordinary man received, than Mr. Mau- 
rice^s lyre was strung to his praise, in " An Elegiac Poem, 
sacred to the Memory and Virtues of the Hon« Sr William 
Jones, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
in Bengal ; containing an historical Retrospect of the Progress 
of Science and Foreign Conquest in Asia," 1795. This 
poetical tribute met with great and deserved i^plause. 

In June, 1795, he engaged with his worthy friend Thomas 
Hammersley, Esq. of Pall^Mall, in carrying on a series of 
biographical Essays, entitled ^^ Records of Merit," which 
were inserted in the Morning Herald. The first number, by 
Mr. Maurice, was a detail 'of die private virtues of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones; the second, by Mr. Hammersley, contained 
anecdotes of his friend Mr. Partington the lawyer; and the 
third article was entitled <^ Anna; or, exalted Virtue in inferior 
Station*'' Under this veil Mr. Maurice describes the melan* 
choly history of his own mother, to whom he was ardently 
attached. 

In the same year (1795) appeared the first volume of his 
'^ History of Hindostan ; its Arts and its l^iences, as con- 
nected with the History pf the other great Empires of Asia, 
during the most ancient Periods of the World ; with numerous 
illustrative Engravings," 4to. In this volume Mr. Maurice 
discusses the curious and important topics of Indian cos- 
mc^ony ; the four yugs, or grand astronomical periods ; the 
longevity of the primitive race, &c. The second volume of 
this work followed in 1798; ^d the third and final part in 
%799. 
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About 1796 he first became acquainted with that truly 
benevolent character, the late Dr. John Coakley Lettsom. 
Under his hospitable roof at Grove Hill, a great portion of 
his Indian Antiquities was written, and some of his happiest 
hours were passed. As a return for the accumulated favours 
of many years, Mr. Maurice composed his descriptive poem 
of ''^ Grove Hill," which he published in 1799, accompanied 
with an " Ode to Mithra." 

In 1798 he published " Sanscrit Fragments; or, Extracts 
from the several Books of the Brahmins, on Subjects important 
to the British Isles," 8vo. 

His poem entitled " The Crisis," the only political one he 
ever published, was composed at the period of the menaced 
invasion in 1798, and was inscribed to that distinguished 
corps the Light Horse Volunteers. 

In the same year Mr. Maurice was presented by that 
Maecenas of literature. Earl Spencer, to the vicarage of 
Wormleighton, in Warwickshire; and the year following 
received the appointment of assistant librarian to the British 
Museum. 

In 1800 appeared a new edition of his " Poems, Epistolary, 
Lyric, and Elegiacal, in three Parts." 

In the same year, in consequence of a demand for par- 
ticular portions of his " Indian Antiquities," increased by the 
warm commendation of the work by Bishop Tbmlyne, he 
published those portions in a separate form, under the title 
of " A Dissertation on the Oriental Trinities," 8vo. 

About the same time he obtained, by the persevering in- 
terest of Bishop Tomlyne with Mr. Pitt, the pension that had 
been before bestowed upon the poet Cowper. 

In 1802 he published the first volume of his '* Modern 
History of Hindostan," and in 1804 the second volume. In 
this work Mr. Maurice undertook to collect into one body 
the fi-agments of hbtorical information respecting India which 
are to be found in the early classical as well as Moi^lem 
writers, and to iHustrate both by such additional documents 
88 are afforded by the Ayeen Akbery, the Asiatic Re- 
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searches, and other authentic publications ; and his intention 
was to bring down the Indian history, collecting, as he de- 
scended, and incorporating the various accounts given by 
Arabian, Venetian, Portuguese, and British writers, in the 
successive centuries in which they flourished, to the close of 
the eighteenth century. 

In 1804-, on the death of the Rev. Samuel Ayscough, he 
was presented by the Lord Chancellor to the vicarage of 
Cudham, in Kent. 

In 1805 Mr. Maurice printed a " Vindication of his Indian 
History, from the Misrepresentations of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers." 

In 1806 he published " The Fall of the Mogul, a Tragedy ;" 
and in 1807, " Richmond Hill, a descriptive and historical 
Poem ; illustrative of the principal Objects viewed from that 
beautiful Eminence." 

It was not till 1808 that Mr. Maurice took his degree 
ofM.A. 

In 1810 appeared " A Supplement to the History of In- 
dia," 4to. 

In 1812 he published " Brahminical Fraud Detected, in a 
Series of Letters to the Episcopal Bench," &c. ; in which the 
attempts of the sacerdotal tribe of India to invest their fabu- 
lous deity, Crishna, with the honour and attributes of the 
Christian Messiah, known to them through the medium of 
the Evangeltum Infantice^ or what is vulgarly called St. Tho- 
mas's Gospel, are examined, exposed, and defeated. This in- 
vestigation proved laborious, extending over a Wide and little 
explored field. The pamphlet traces to their true source the 
origin of all the spurious Gospels, as well as the mode by 
which they reached India and Persia. 

In 1816 he published " Observations connected with As- 
tronomy and Ancient History, sacred and profane, on the 
Ruins of Babylon, as recently visited and described by Clau- 
dius James Rich, Esq.,*' 4jto. ; and in 1818, " Observations on 
the Remains of Ancient Egyptian Grandeur and Superstition, 
as connected with tho§e of Assyria: forming the Appendix " 
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to Observations on the Ruins of Babylon, with illustratiTe 
Engravings/' 4to. 

In 1821, he reprinted his « History of Ancient India," 
after it had been many years out of print, with all the original 
plates, the Avatars, Zodiacs, &c. Many corrections and im- 
provements distingubh this new editions This republication 
gave unfeigned pleasure to the worthy author, as being so ap- 
propriate, in his opinion, to that period, when anarchy and 
infidelity were again endeavouring to rear their blood-stained 
standards in this country. 

The conduding portion of the preface, as explanatory of 
Mr. Maurice's praiseworthy intentions, is as follows : — 

** For having allotted so [considerable a portion of these 
"volumes to the defence of the Mosaic history, if any apology 
be necessary, I have this to urge in my vindication, that 
leaving out of the question the hostile attacks recently made 
on that history and its author by infidelity, and urged with 
such increased malignity at the present momentous wrisis^ the 
writings of that sublime and venerable legislator must neces- 
sarily claim a very large share of the attention of every 
historian of those ancient periods, the transactions of which 
form the principal subject discussed in them. Subordinate 
as is the station which, for many years, it has been my lot 
to fill in that profession of which I am a member, and in 
the support of which I have exerted my most strenuous ef- 
forts, disappointment and neglect have not yet shaken the 
zeal of my attachment to it: hor could I avoid feeling, 
equally with my brethren in the higher orders of the estab- 
lishment, sentiments of just indignation at the insults offered 
to that profession, and indeed to the whole Christian church, 
by the insinuations of M. Volney, M. Bailli, and other pro- 
fessed infidels of the age, that the noble system of the na- 
tional theology rests upon no more substantial a basis than an 
Eg}rptian allegory, relative to the introduction of evil into 
the worlds that the fabulous Crisfana of India should be re- 
presented, both in name, character, and the miracles, im- 
puted to him by a superstitious people, as the prototype 
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of the Christian Messiah ; that in a fanciful hypothesis rela- 
tive to the celestial Virgo, and the sun rising in that sign, the 
immaculate conception should be ridiculed, the stupendous 
event of the resjurrection scoffed at, and tlie Sun of righteousf- 
uess be degraded to a level with his creatures. I will not 
propagiite the contagion, by referring, at present, either to 
the work, or the page, in which these dreadful blasphemies 
are to be found. But the &ct is notorious, and the resuk 
of the continued diffiision of such pernicious doctrin^ must 
be the disruption of all the bands of human society^ which aw- 
fill and recent experience instructs U3 cannot exist without 
the sanctities of religbn. I must again assert my perfect coin- 
cidence with the opinion of Sir William Jones, whom an in- 
timate acquaintance with the mythology and history of ori- 
ental nations availed not to make a sceptic, that if the Mosaic 
history be indeed a fable, the whole fabric of the national 
leligion is fidse, since the main pillar of Christianity rests 
upon that important original promise, that the seed of the 
Wman shall bruise the head of the serpent • 

^^ Let others pervert, if they please, the noble science of 
itttronomy to the subversion and annihilation of every thing 
hitherto considered sacred among men ; let them, in tlie vain 
hope of proving Christianity ^a system equally baseless and 
contracted, with the slender line of human intellect gatige the 
vast abyss of the heavens for innumerable worlds, rolling 
through ages that defy human computation, and dive into the 
darkest recesses of the planet we inhabit, for u'guments of its 
immense duration, from the beds of granite entombed in its 
boweb ; it has been my incessant endeavour, in this as irell 
as in a former publication, to make that exalted science sub- 
servient to nobler purposes ; to collect into one c^futre the 
blended rays shed by the heavenly orbs, and direct their 
powerful focal splendour to the illustration of those grand 
primeval truths which form the basts of the national tbeo- 
1<^ ; ^ theology so inseparably connected with the national 
government." 

One of the last literary occupations of Mr. Maurice, was 
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the writtt^ of his own « Memoirs; compr^nding the His- 
tory of the Progress of Indian Literature, and Anecdotes of 
Literary Characters, in Britain, during a Period of Tliirty 
Years." Part L was printed in 1819, and a second edttkm in 
1»21. The secrad part of the « Memoirs," followed in 
h&20% indttding a Tour in 1775, toDerbyshii^ Westmor- 
land, and Cumberland; and the third part was published 
in 1822; This brings down Mr. Maurice's history to about 
the year 1796 ; but the fourth, or what was to be die final 
part, we regret to say was never published* 

This is a most amusing piece of autobiography. The au- 
thor does not conceal his own indiscretions, but the pleasant 
Way in which he narrates them, and Ae evident goodness of 
Ihs heart, induce the reader to pity and to forgive. But what 
raiders tbe work truly delightful, are tte numerous interest- 
ing anecdotes of the eminent contemporaries with whose ac- 
quaintance and friendship Mr« Maurice was honoured.* 

From this review of Mr. Maurice's various publicati(His, it 
will appear evident to every one who remarks tlie number, 
variety, and extent of his works, that with much talent he 
united great industry, exhibiting, indeed, a perseverance seldom 
to be met with. The rewaids he received were certainly not 
commensurate with his deserts, when it is considered that 
he reinforced the doctrine of the Trinity with new auxili- 
aries, and sta^engthened the prevailing &ith in Europe, by 
means of facts and arguments drawn fr<»n the remotest pe- 
riods of the history, and the most distant regions of Hindostan. 

* Among whom may be particularly noliced Ancbbisfaops Moore and Mark- 
lunn ; Bishops Horsley, Pen^r, Bennett, asd Tomlyne ; Maiquis of Abercom and 
the Yerke family; Bvk of Mansfield, £ivei|M)ol, Spencer, .Dartmoutli, and 
Harborough; Viscount Sidmoutb; Lord Aucklaad ; Right Hon. Wm. Pitt; 
Sir William Jones; the Leviathan of Literature, Dr. Johnson ; the deeply-learned 
and benevolent Dr. Samxel Pair ; Rev. Dr. Graham, of ^etberby, and hit 
tmo SOBS ; Dr. John Wilkinson ; Dr. George Pearson, the cel^rated chemist ; Mr« 
Bui&e ; Jacxib BiTant; Walter Pollard, Comptroller of the Exchequer; Mon- 
aey Alez«nder ; W. Wtiiburton Lytton, and the 4Srecian Chxb ; that unfortuaaete 
genius, ^ut tadiscreet democrat, ^escgph Gendd ; Joseph Payne, the faoetioua 
barrifiter; John Geddard and WiUiam Godfrey, Esqrs., both of Woodford ; John 
Smith, of Coom"'|i Hay, Esq. (who afterwards took the name of Leigh) ; Rosr- 
land Stephenson, Esq.,theiianker, «&c. &€. 
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Hie death of this learned and esteemed pei^h, which took 
place on the dOth of March, 1824, at his apartments in die 
British Museum, after a long and painful illness, was a most 
desirable release from helplessness and hopeless misery. He 
was a man of great genius, li^Iy, instructive, and good hu- 
moured* His talents, attainments, and virtues, amply ex- 
piated his singularities and his infirmities. 

He was buried on the 6th of April, in the churchyard 
of Woodford (where the remains of his beloved wife had 
been many years before deposited); attended to the grave 
by his only nephew, William Bevill Maurice, Esq. ; and by 
his executors, Henry Ellis and J. B. Nichols, Esqrs. ; and by 
Dr. Badeley, jun., Andrew Caspar Giese, Esq. his Prussian 
Majesty's G>nsul; Taylor Combe, Esq.; T.J. Pettigrew, 
Esq. ; and W. Buhner, Esq. In his will he strongly rec6m-« 
niends to his nephew to reprint his Indian Antiquities^ 
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No. XIV. 

THOMAS EDWARD BOWDICH, Esg. 

JLJY the death of this accomplished and enthusiastic traveller, 
science has lost a zealous votary, and literatul^ a distinguished 
ornament. 

Mr. Thomas Edward Bowdieh was bom in the year 1790, 
in the city of Bristol. His father was a merchant and mar 
nu&cturer of great respectability, an elder branch of the an- 
cient family of Bowdyke, in Dorsetshire. His mother was a 
co-heiress of the Vaughan family, of Payne's Castle, in Wales. 
Very early in life he began his classical education at the 
grammar-school in Bristol ; and at the age of nine years was 
removed to a celebrated school at Corsham, in Wiltshire^ 
where he shortly became head-boy, which place he retained 
until the moment of his departure. 

His inclinations at this period seem to have* lied him solely 
to classical studies; and the slight course* of mathematics 
Ivhichf to use his own expression, he " was flogged through,** 
served but to increase the disgust he then felt to such a pur^ 
suit. His &ther intended him for the bar; but soon after hfs 
removal from school, Mr. Bowdieh, sen. changed his opf- 
nions, and compelled his son to entefr the counting-house^ a 
mode of life totally opposite to his inclinations, and which 
rendered his attiunments useless. He* applied himself to 
commerce, however, for some years, constantly struggling 
between his inclinations, and, what were thought to be, his 
duties ; indulging himself in forming small literary societies, 
and ^ving loose to his controlled feelings in many a playful 
jeu d^esprity published in various periodical works. A third 
recreation was that of the chase, in which he was alwaya 
distinguished zsaoo^ the boldest riders in the field. 
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On becoming the junior partner in his father's house, Mr. 
Bowdich married a lady nearly his own age ; and this matri- 
monial connexion proved his pride and solace in ftQ the vicis- 
situdes of his chequered life* Soon after this event, his 
mercantile prospects, always uncongenial, became unsatisfac- 
tory, and he determined to quit the pursuit of them entirdty, 
and entered himself at Oxford. This plan, however, met 
with so much opposition from those on whom he was, in a 
measure, dependenl^ that he turned his thoughts to Africa, 
where he had an uncle of high rank in the service of the 
African Committee. 

Mr* Bowdich accordingly, in 1814?, proceeded to Cape 
Coast Castle^ where he was soon distinguished by his talents. 

Betuming to England for a short time, the mission to 
Ashantee was pimmed, and Mr. Bowdich was appointed the 
conductor of it; but cm. his re-arrival at Cape Coast, his 
uncle, Mr. J. Hope Smith, (then Govemor-in-Chie^) and 
the Council, thought him too young to lead an expedition qf 
such importance, and he was made second in rank. The 
embassy marched to Coomassie in April, 1815: but events 
soon occurred which induced Mr. Bowdich, and the junior 
members of the mbsion, to take the management of it into 
their own hands, and whkh gave Mr. Bowdich an opportu- 
nity of displaying both his diplomatic skill and his intrepidity* 
On the whole transaction being referred to Cape Coast Castle^ 
the gentleman who had been placed at the head of the mission 
was reoalled, and Mr. Bowdich was empowered to assume 
the command of it This he did, and perfectly succeeded in 
)iia difficult negotiation ; forming a treaty with the ba,rbariaD 
monarch, which promised peace, safety, and commerce to the 
British settlements on the Gold Coast, and to the natives 
under the w^lls of the fortresses. Never, perhaps, were 
prudence and selMevotion more required, ^or more, striking^ 
exhibited, than in the progressi of this mission* In Ulu3ti^- 
tion of the latter quality, we quote a passage from a despatch 
written by Mr. Bowdich to the Governor and Council W 
Cape Co«kst Castle, at a moment when the fete of himself aac 
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bis companions was suspended by a thread of the most fragile 
t^Kltire: — 

** But, gentlemen, i^ in your better knowledge and reflee** ' 
tion, you cannot, consistently with your honour and your 
trust, meet the king^s demand, the history of our country has 
fortified our minds with the illustrious example of a Vansittart, 
and his colleagues, who were situated as we are, when ihe 
dawn of British intercourse in India was scarcely more ad- 
vanced than its dawn in Africa is now, and their last request 
to their council is our present conclusion to you :— •< Do not 
put our lives in competition with the honour and interests of 
our country/ " 

In 1816, Mr. Bowdich returned to England with impaired 
health; and in 1819, appeared ^the singularly interesting and 
valuable details of his mission, in one quarto volume. It was 
received by the public with great favour, and excited a very 
deep and general interest. 

Until within these few years, the powerful kingdom of 
Ashantee, and Coomassie, its capital, (a city of one hundred « 
thousand souls,) alUiough not above nine days' journey ftom 
the English settlements on the coast, were known only by 
name, and very few peTs<Mis in England bad ever formed the 
faintest idea of the barbaric pomp and magniflcaice, or of th«^ 
sttte, strength, and political condition, of the Ashantee nation, 
which Mr. Bowdich's book unfolded. His narrative seems to 
carry his reader to a new and crowded world; and imagina- 
tion could hardly produce any shapes more strange and won- 
derful, flian the animated description whidi he gives of 
realities. For instance, the reception of the tiiission at Coo- 
massie, Mr. Bowdich thus vividly and picturesquely depiets:-*- 

«c We entered Coomassie at two o'clock, passing mnder a 
fetish, or sacrifice of a dead sheep, wrapped up in red silk, 
and suspended between two lofty poles. Upwards of 5000 
people, the greater part warriors, met us with awAtl bursts 
of imirtial music, discordant only in its mixture; for horns^ 
drums, fatties, and gong-gongs, were all exerted with a zeal 
bordering on phrenzy, to subdue us by the first impression. 

o 4 
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The sm€»ke which encircled us from the incessant disduurges. 
of musquetry, confined our glimpses to the foreground ; and 
we were' halted whilst the captains performed their Pyrrhic 
dance, in the centre of a circle formed by their warriors ; : 
where a confusion of flags, English, Dutch, and Daiush, were 
waved and flourished in all directions ; the bearers plunging 
and springing from side to side, with a passion of enthusiasm 
only equalled by the captains, who followed them, discharg- 
ing their shimng blunderbusses so close, that the flags^ now • 
and then were in a blaze, and emerging from the smoke with 
all the gesture and distortion of maniacs. Their followers- 
kept up the firing around us in the rear. The dress of the 
captains was a war cap^ with gilded rams' boms prcgiecting in 
front, the sides extended beyond all proportion by immense 
plumes of eagles' feathers, and fastened under the chin with 
bands of cowries* Their vest was of red cloth, covered with 
fetishes and si^hies* in gold and silver; and embroidered 
case$ of almost every col6ur,i which flapped against their 
, bodies as they moved, intermiiced with small brass bells, the 
horns and tails of animals^ shellsy and knives ^ long leopardb** - 
tails hung down their backs, over a small bow covered with ^ 
fetishes. They wore loose cotton trowsers^ n^itk immense 
boots of a dull red leather, coming half way up the Aigh, and 
&stened by small chains to thdr cariouch or waist bek; these 
were also ornamented with bells, horses tails, strings of amu-^' 
lets, and innumerable shreds of leather; a small quiver of. 
poisoned arrows hung from their right wrist, and they held a . 
long iron chain between their teeth, with a scrap of Moorisb 
writing affixed to the end of it A small spear was in their 
left hands, covered with red cloth and sOk tassels ; their black, 
countenances heightened the effect of this attire, and completed 
a figure scarcely human. 

*^ This exhibition continued about half an hour, when we : 
were allowed to proceed, encircled by the warriors, whose 
numbers, with the crowds of peopde, made our movement as 

• Senpi of Moorish writing, as charms agaiiist evil. 
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gradual as if it had taken place in Cheapside; the sevevaE 
streets brandling off to the right, presented Icmg vistas 
crammed with people, and those on the left hand bdng on an 
acclivity, innumerable rows of heads rose one above another: 
the large open porches of the houses, like the fronts of stages 
in small theatres, were filled with the better sort of females 
and children, all impatient to behold white men for the first 
time; their exclamations were drowned in the firing and 
music, but their gestures were in character with the scene* 
When we reached the palace, about half a mile from the 
place where we entered, we were again halted, and an open 
file was made, through which the bearers were passed, to 
deposit the presents and baggage in the house assigned to us* 
Here we were gratified by observing several of the caboceers 
pass by with their trains, the novel splendour of which asto- 
nished us. The bands, principally composed of horns and 
flutes, trained to play in concert, seemed to soothe our hear- 
ing into its natural tone again by their wild melodies ; whilst 
the immense umbrellas, made to sink and rise from the jerk- 
ings of the bearers, and the large fans waving around, re- 
freshed us with small currents of ^r, under a burning sun, 
clouds of dust, and a density of atmosphere almost suffocating. 
We were then squeezed, at. the same funeral pace, up a long 
street, to an open-fix>nted house, where we were desired by 
a royal messenger to wait a further invitation from the- king. 
Here our attention was forced from the astonishment of the 
crowd to a most inhuman spectacle, which was. paraded be- 
fore us for some minutes; it was a man whom they were 
tormenting previous to sacrifice; his hands were pinioned 
behind him, a knife was passed through his cheeks, to whidi 
his lips were noosed like .the figure of 8 ; one ear was cut off 
and carried before him, the other hung to his head by a small 
bit of skin ; there were several gashes in his back^ abd a knife 
was thrust under each shoulder-blade; he was led with a 
cord passed through his nose, by men disfigured with immense 
caps of shaggy black skins, and drums beat before him ; the 
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feeling this horrid barbarily eseited must h6 iibagined. We 
ware sochi released by permission to proceed to the king, and 
passed through a very lm>ad street, about a quiuter of a mile 
\o0g9 to the market-place. 

^* Our observations en passant had taught us to conceive a 
^>ectade far exceeding our original expectations; but they 
had not prepared us for the ejctent and display of the scene, 
which here burst upon us : an area of nearly a mile in cir- 
cumference was crowded with magnificence and novelty. 
The king, his tributaries, and captains^ were resplendent in 
the distance, surrounded by attendants of every description, 
fi'onted by a mass of warriors, wluch seemed to make our 
approach impervious. The sun was reflected, with a glare 
scarcely more supportable than the heat, fix>m the massy gold 
ornaments, whidi glistened in every direction. More than a 
hundred bands burst at once on our arrival, with the peculiar 
airs of their several chiefs ; the horns flourished their defi- 
ances, with the beating of immmeridsle drums and metal in- 
struments, and then yielded, for a while, to the soft; breathings 
of their long flutes, which were truly harmonious; and a 
pleasing instrument, like a bagpipe without the drone, was 
happily blended. At least a hundred large umbrellas, or 
canopies, which could shelter thirty persons, were sprung up 
and down by the bearers with brilliant elfect, being made of 
scarlet, yellow, and the most showy cloths and silks, and 
crowned on the top with crescents, pelicatis, elephants, barrels, 
and arms and swords of gold: they were of vaiious shapes, 
but mostly dome ; and the valances (in some of which small 
Ibokm^-glasses were inserted) fimtastically scalloped and 
fringed ; from the fronts [of some, the proboscis and small 
teeth of elephants projected, and a few were roded with 
leopard skins, and crowned with various animals naturally 
stulfed. The state hammocks, like long cradles, were raised 
m the rear, the poles on the heads of the bearers; the 
cushions and piKows were covered with crimson taffeta, and 
the richest cloths hung over the sides. Innumerable sm^iU 
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timbreUas, of various coloured 8tr^>es, were crowded in the 
mtervak, whilst several large trees heightoied the glare, bj 
eoiitrai»t]fig the sober colouring of nature. 

' Discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit/ 

<^ The king's messengers, with gold breast-plates, made way 
for us, and we commenced our rounds preceded by the canes 
and the English flag. We stopped to take the haiid of every 
caboceer, which, as their household suites occupied several 
spaces in advance, delayed us long enough, to distinguish 
some of the ornaments in the general blaze of splendour and 
ostentation. 

^ The caboceers, as did their superior captains and attend- 
ants, wore Ashantee cloths,- of extravagant price from the 
costly foreign silks, which had been unravelled to weave 
them in. all the varieties of colour, as well as pattern ; they 
were of an incredible size and w^ht, and thrown over the 
shoulder exactly like {he Roman toga; a small silk fillet 
generally encircled their temples, and massy gold necklaces^ 
intricately wrought, suspended Moorish charms, dearly pur- 
chased, and enclosed in small square cases of gold, silver, and 
curious embroidery* Some wore necklaces reaching to the 
navel, entirely of aggry beads ; a band of gold and beads 
encircled the knee, from which several strings of the same 
depended; small circles of gold, Mke guineas, rings, and casts 
of animals, were strung round their ancles; their sandals 
were of green, red, and delicate white leather ; manillas, and 
rude lumps of rock goLd^. hung firom their leh wrists, which 
were so heavily laden as to be supported on the head o[ one 
of their handsomest boys. Gold and silver pipes, and canes, 
dazzled the eye in every direction. Wolves' and rams' heads» 
as large as life, cast in gold, were suspended from their gold-» 
bandied swords^ which were held uround them in great num* 
bers ; the blades were shiqped like round bills^ and rusted in 
blood ; the sheaths were oi leopard skin, or the shell of a fish, 
like shagreen. The large drums, supported on the head of 
cme pifin, and beaten by two others, were l^-aced around with 
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the thigh bones of theif enemies, and ornamented with their 
skulls. The kettle-drums, resting on the ground, were 
scraped with wet fingers, and covered with leopard skin. 
The wrists of the drummers were hung with bells and curi- 
ously shaped pieces of iron, which gingled loudly as they 
were beating. The smaller drmns were suspended from the 
neck by scarves of red cloth ; the horns (the teeth of young 
elephants) were ornamented at the mouth-piece with gold, 
and the jaw-bones of human victims. The war caps of eagles' 
feathers nodded in the rear, and large fans, of the wing fea- 
thers of the ostrich, played around the dignitaries; immedi- 
ately behind their chairs (which were of a black wood, ahnost 
covered by inlay§ of ivory and gold embossment) stood their 
handsomest youths, with corslets of leopard skin covered with 
gold cockle-shells, and stuck full of small knives, sheathed in 
gold and silver, and the handles of blue agate; cartouch 
boxes of elephant's hide hung below, ornamented in the same 
manner ; a large gold-handled sword was fixed behind the 
left shoulder, and silk scarves and horses' tails (generally 
white) streamed from their arms and waist cloth : their long 
Danish muskets had broad rims of gold at small distances, 
and the stocks were ornamented with shells. Finely grown 
girls stood behind the chairs of some, with silver basins. 
Their stools (of the most laborious carved work, and generally 
with two large bells attached to them) were conspicuously 
placed on the heads of favourites ; and crowds of small boys 
were seated around, flourishing elephants' tails curiously 
mounted. The warriors sat on the ground, close to -these^ 
and so thickly, as not to admit of our passing without treading 
on their feet^ to which they werej perfectly indifferent^ their 
caps were of the skin of the pangolin and leopard, the tails 
han^g down behind ; the cartouch belts (composed of small 
gourds which held the charges, and covered with leopard's or 
pig's skin) were embossed with red shells, and small brass 
belts thickly hung to them ; on their hips and shoulders was 
a cluster of knives ; iron chains and collars dignified the most 
daring, who were prouder of them than of gold ; their mus^ 
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k^ had rests affixed of leopard's skin, and the locks a cover- 
ing of the same ; the sides of their faces were curiously painted 
in long white streaks, and their arms also striped, having the 
appearance of armour. 

" We were suddenly surprised by the sight of Moors, who 
affi)rded the first general diversity of dress; there were seven-^ 
teen superiors, arrrayed in large cloaks of white satin, richly 
trimmed with spangled embroidery, their shirts and trowsers 
were of silk, and a very large turban of white muslin was 
studded with a border of different coloured stones : their at- 
tendants wore red caps and turbans, and long white shirts, 
which hung over their trowsers; those of the inferiors were. 
of dark blue cloth : they slowly raised their eyes trcm the 
ground as we passed, and with a most malignant scowl. 

<* The prolonged flourishes of the horns, a deafening tumult 
of drums, and the fuller concert of the intervals, announced 
that we were approaching the king : we were already passing 
the principal officers of the household; the chamberlain, the 
gold horn blower, the captain of the messengers, the captain 
for royal executions, the capt£un of the market, the keeper of 
the royal burial ground, and the master of the bands, sat 
surrounded by a retinue and splendour which bespoke the 
dignity and importance of their offices. The cook had a 
number of small services, covered with leopard's skin, held 
behind him, snd a large quantity of massy silver plate was 
displayed before him, punch-bowls, waiters, coffee-pots, tank- 
ards, and a very large vessel with heavy handles, and clawed 
feet, which seemed to have been made to hold incense ; I ob- 
served a Portuguese inscription on one piece, and they seemed 
generally of that manufacture. The executioner, a man of 
an immense size, wore a massy gold hatchet on his breast ; 
and the execution stool was held before him, clotted in blood, 
and partly covered with a cawl of fat. The king's four lin- 
guists were encircled by a splendour inferior to none, and 
their peculiar insignia, gold canes, were elevated in all di-> 
rections, tied in bundles like fasces. The keeper of the 
treasury added to Ids own magnificence by the ostentatious- 
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display of his service; the Uow^^an, boocesy scales, Md 
weights, were of solid gold. 

<< A delay of some minutes, whilst we sevendly ^pproac^ed 
%0 receive the king's hand, aiForded wi « thorough view of 
lym ; his d^HHrtment first excited my atteiition ; native dignity 
in princes we ^are pleased to call barbarous, was a curious 
spectacle : his manners were majestic, yet courteous ; and he 
<did not aHow Us surprise to b^uik him for a moment of the 
composure of the monaircfa; he appeared to be about lliirty- 
e^ht years of age, inclined to corpulence, and of a benevolent 
countenance; lie wore. a fillet of aggry beads round bk tem^ 
pies, a necklace of gold cockspur shells, strung by their 
largest ends, and over his right shoulder a red silk cord, su^* 
pending three saphies cased in gold ; his bracelets were the 
ridiest mixtures of beads and gold, and his fingers covered 
with rings ; his doth was of a dark green silk ; a pointed 
diadem was elegantly painted in white on his forehead ; also- 
a pattern resembling an epaulette on each shoulder, and ffifr 
ornament like a full-blown rose^ one leaf rising above another 
until it covered his whole breast; his knee->bands were of aggry 
beads, and his ancle-strings of g<dd ornaments of the most 
delicate workmanship, small druisns, sankos, stools, swords, 
guns, and birds, clustered together ; his sandbls, of a so6; 
white leather, were embossed acrosi^ the instep band with 
small gold and silver cases of saphies; be was seated on a 
low chair, richly ornamented- with gold; he wore a pair of 
gold castenets on h^ finger and thumb, which he dapped ta 
enforce silence. Hie belts of the guards behind bis chair were 
cased in gold, and covered with smalt jaw-bones of the same 
metal; the elephants' tails, waving like a small cloud before 
him, were spangled with gold, and large plumes of featbers 
were flourished amid them» His eunuch presided over these 
attendants, wearing only one massy piece of gold about bis 
neck : the royal stool, entirdy cased in g(4d, was displayed 
under a splendid umbrella, with drums, sankos, horns, and 
various musical instruments, cased in gold, about the thick- 
ness: of cartridge paper : large drcles of gold hung by scariet 
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cloth from the s^ord^ of state, the sfaetlhs, as Well as the 
handles, of which were idiso cased I hatchets of the same wetre 
intermixed with them : the breasts of the ocrahs, axid various 
attendants, were adoraed with large starsi stools, crescents, 
and gossamer wipgs of solid gold. 

" We pursued our course through this blazing circle, which 
afforded to the last a variety exceeding descriptKHi and me^ 
mory ; so many splendid novd.ties diverting the fi^gue, heat, 
and pressure we were labouring under ; we were almost ex- 
hausted, however, by the time we reached the end; when, 
instead of being conducted to our residence^ we w^re desired 
to seat ourselves under a tree at some distance, to receive the 
compliments of the whole in our turn. 

<< The swell of their bands gradually strengthened oa our 
ears, the peals of the warlike instruments bursting upcm the 
short, but sweet responses of the flutes ; the gaudy can<^>ie9 
se€9ned to dance in the distant view, and floated broadly as 
they were springing up and down in the foreground ; flags and 
banners waved in the interval, aitd the chiefs were eminent in 
their crimson hammocks, amidst crowds oi musquetry. They 
dismounted as they arrived within thirty yards of us; their 
principal captains preceded them with the gold handled swords^ 
a body of soldiers fdilowed wi^h their arms reversed, then their 
bands and gold canes, pipes, and dephants' tails* The cUei^ 
with a small body guard under his umbrella, was generally 
supported around the waist by the hands of his fevourit^ slave, 
whilst captains hollowed, close in his ear, his warlike deeds and 
{stroi^) names, whidi were reiterated with the voices of Sten* 
tors by those before and behind. The larger party of warriors 
brought up tlie rear. Old captains of secondary rank were 
carried on the ^loulders of a strong shive ; but a m<»'e intarest^ 
ing sight was presented in the minors, or young caboceers^ 
nimj not more than five or six years of age, who, overweighed 
by ornaments, were carried iu the same manner (under their 
•canopies,} encoded by aQ the pomp and parade of their pre- 
decessors. Amongst others,, the grandson of Cheboo was 
pointed out, whom the king had genercHisly placed on the stool 
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of his perfidioiis enemy. A bdnd of fetish inen, or priests^ 
wheeled round and round as they passed with surprising velo- 
city. Manner was as various as ornament ; some danced by 
with irresistible bufifoonery, some with a gesture and carriage 
of defiance ; one distinguished caboceer performed the war 
dflEnce before us for some minutes, with a large spear, which 
grazed us at every bound he made ; but the greater number 
passed us with order and dignity, some slipping one sandal, 
some both, seme turning round after having taken each of us 
by the hand; the attendants of others knelt before them, 
throwing dust upon their heads ; and the Moors, apparently, 
vouchsa£ad us a blessing. The king's messengers who were 
posted near us, with their long hair hanging in twists like a 
thrum mop, used little ceremony in hurrying by this transient 
procession; yet it was nearly eight o'clock before the king ap- 
proached. 

^^ It was a beautifid star-light night, and the torches which 
preceded him displayed the splendour of his regalia with a 
chastened lustre, and made the human trophies of the soldiers 
more awfully imposing. The skulls of three Banda caboceers, 
who hftd been bis most obstinate enemies, adorned the largest 
drum : the vessels in which the boys dipped their torches were 
of gold. He stopped to enquire our names a second time, 
and to wish us good night ; his address was mild and deli- 
berate: he was followed by his aunts, sisters, and others of his 
fiunily, with rows of fine gold chains around their necks. 
Numerous chiefs succeeded ; and it was long before we were 
at liberty to retire. We agreed in estimating the number of 
warriors at 30,000. 

<< We were conducted to a range of spacious, but ruinous 
buildings, which had belonged to the son of one of the former 
kings, and who bad recently destroyed himself at a very ad- 
vanced age, unable to endure the severity of disgrace : their 
forlorn and dreary aspect bespoke the fortune of tlieir master, 
and they required much repair to defend us fi'om the wind and 
rain, which frequently ushered in the nights." 

The deepest interest pervades the account which Mr. Bow 
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dich gives of the various interviews which he subsequently 
had with the passionate King of Ashantee, and which termi- 
natetl in the treaty that we have abeady alluded to. The 
narrative of the xetum of the mission to C^e Coast Caslie 
exhibits, in a very strong light, some of the dangers to wjiich 
the members of it were subject It is as follows: — 

** Oar exit was a brillkint scene, frbm the reflection of the 
glittering ornaments of the king and his captains by tibe torches ; 
they were seated in a deq) and long line, without the palace^ 
accompanied by their retinues ; all their bands burst forth to- 
gether, as we saluted the king in passing, and we yrere enve- 
loped in the smoke erf the musketry. . The darkness of the 
forest was an instantaneous and aw&l contrast, and the bowl- 
ings and screeches of the wild beasts startled us as we groped 
our way» as if we had never heard them before. The tordies, ' 
provided for our protection against them, were extinguished' 
in crossing the marsh, which had swollen to between four and 
five feet deep, and the descent to it from Coomassie was rocky 
sand abrupt The linguists and soldiers lost themselves in the 
forest, and did hot arrive at Ogogoo until long after Mr. Tedlie 
and myself. Hie inhabitants were asleep, but they rose cheer- 
fully, cleared the best house for us, and made£res. Tlie next 
morrang I received tl^ dash of gold from the king^s linguists^ 
in a Matlowa bag, with a long compliment ; the conclusion of 
\vhich was, that I must always be ready to use the same spirit 
and address, in talking a palaver for the Edng of Ashantee, a^' 
I had shown in.talking thatof myown king. This testimony 
dl thehr good fei^ling end esteem, which tjiey could not avoir 
whilsit we were pditical antagoniks, was grateful. 

^ MarcMhg thrdugh Sairasoo, where we were liberally re- - 
freshed with palm wine, we halted in the evening at Assiminia. 
We were Teceived with great hospitality by the principal man^ 
who pihOVided lis wi^ exeeHent lodging, io his own inconveni- 
ence, -and presented us with some fowls. The path was almost 
x continued bog, for the.rainy season had set in violently, ' 
The next day We marched- thrx>ttgh Dadasey to Doompiass^ 
and occupied our former comfortable dwelling. One paxtjr 
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ts^nt the ni^t in die woods. Thursday mornii^gy the 6tb, we 
had a short but most &tiguing march over the mountains di- 
viding the frontiers, to Moisee, the first Assin town. The 
difficulty of procuring provisions, until the people returned 
from the plantations, detained us in Moisee until four o'clock, 
in the evening. As the stage from Doompassie had been 
short (although fiitiguing), I determined to proceed to Akro- 
iroom, as we should gain a day by it. The Ashantees re- 
monstrated, knowing the swollen state of the several small 
rivers, and the aggravated difficulties of the path from the 
heavy rain; but I was so apprehensive of being detained, by 
their pleading their superstitious observance of good and bad 
days for travelling, that I was afraid of seeming to yield to 
them, lest it might encourage the disposition. I recommended 
them to go back, and started without them, but they were 
soon at my heels, declaring, they should lose their heads 4f 
they quitted us. Mr. Tedlie, myself^ a soldier, and the Ashan- 
tee next in authority under the captain, outwal^^ed the rest of 
the party, and found ourselves out of their hearing, when it 
^ew dark. We lost some time in trying to miake torches to 
k^ep off the beasts, and to direct us in the right track, for we 
were walkmg through a continued bog, and had long bejEbre 
lost our shoes. A violent tornado ushered in the nighty we 
could not hear each other holla, and wei^e soon separate : 
luckily I found I had one person left with me (th^ Ashantee) ' 
M^ho, after I had groped him out, tying his cloth tight ro^nd 
his middle gave me the other en^d, and thns plunged ailing, 
puUing me after him, through Ix^s and river% exactly Ijke ^ 
owl tied to a duck in a pond. The thunder, the dfurknes^,, 
and the bowlings of the wild beasts were awful, but the load 
and continuing crash of a large tree, which ML veiy near us. 
di^ix^gthe storm, was even more so to my ear. The Ashante^ 
had dragged me alon^ or ratiier. throK^h, in this manners Hih 
ti} I judged it to be midn^ht ; when, quite exhausted, wi^.ti^ 
r^pnaqts of my clo<jbes scarcely han^g together, I let^go h^ 
cloth, and&lUng on the ^ound, waS:asieep before 1 4C0uId caU 
out ,tQ;hiqu. I was awok^ by this iaitliful ^uide, whq )m4 ^^^ 
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me out, and seated me on the trunk of a tree, with my head' 
resting on his shoulder ; he gave me to understand I must die 
if I sat there, and we pursued the duck and owl method. once 
more. In an hour we forded the last river, which had swollen 
considerably above my chin, and spread to a great width; 
This last labour I considered final, and my drowsiness became 
so/&scinating, that it seemed to b^uile roe of every painful 
thought and apprehension, and the yidding to it was an ex« 
quisite, though momentary pleasure. I presume I must have 
dq^t above an hour, lifted by this humane man frc»n the bank 
of the river to a drier comer of the forest, more impervious 
to the torrents of rain ; when, being awoke, I was surprised 
to see him with a companion and a torch ; he took me on his 
back, atid in about three quarters of an hour we reached 
Akrbfrodm. This man knew I carried about me several 
ounces of gold, for the subsistence of the people, not trusting 
tet our luggage, which we could not reckon on in such a season 
and journey. Exhausted and insensible, my life was in his 
hands, and infesibed as the finrest was with wild beastSj he might, 
afler such a ni^t, without suspicion, have reported me as de« 
siroyed by them; tiiis had occurred to me, and was an uneasy 
feeling as long as my torpor lefl me any. It was about two 
o'clock in the morning, and the iiihabitaitts of Akrofroom 
were almost iall asleep, for it was tod rude a night for negro 
revelry ; however, I was direcdy carried to a dry and clean 
apartmoit, furnished with a brass pan foil of water to wash in, 
some fruits and palm wine, an '^^cellent bed of mats and 
cushions, and an abundance of country clodis to wrap around 
me, .for I was all ibut naked. Afler I had waAed, I rolled 
myself up in the ck^s, one after the other, until I became a 
^gantic dze^ and by: a prof^e perspiration escaped any other 
ill tkMik a slight fev«r. A soldier- came up about mid-day, and 
gavie me som^ hopes of seeing Mr. Tedlie again, who arrived 
soon af)»rwiards, having left fais^qompanions in a bog, waiting 
uiit3 he sent them assistance from the -town. Our gratification 
waalopitoal, for tiie only M&si he had had of me was by no: 
means an encoum^g one ; my servant meeting an Ashantee 
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ih the forest with fragments of my clothes, which he persisted, 
he had not taken from cmy person, but picked up on his way. 
Mr. Tedlie (whose feet were cut and bruised much more than 
mine, and whose wretched plight made him envy the African: 
toga'I had assumed) after we had separated, and the storm had 
drowned our mutual bollaings, the bowlings of the wild beasts 
meeting his ears on all sides, had just determined to roost in 
a tcee for the night, when an Ashantee appeared with a torch, 
and conducted him out of. the track to the. remains of a shed, 
where four or. five of the people had before strayed and setded 
tfaemselvesi Another party arrived at Akrofroom about four 
o'clock, and the. last, with the Cape Coast linguist and the cor*- 
pordi, not until sun-set; they had lost the > track aJtog^er, 
^nd spent the. whole day, as well as the previous night,: in the 
ijroodsi- We made an excellent duck soup, our grace to which, 
was, ^ What. a luxury to poor Mungo Park !' The name re- 
called sufierings which made us laugh at our. own as mere ad-, 
verituiies." ' 

, Within a few days, the travellers, were in si^y among their- 
friends. 

On the publication of his work, Mr. Bowdich wasigreeted 
by. all who were eminent in science or station with the most 
flattering testimonials of the value of his observations and re-' 
searches, and acknowledgment of the merit of his personal 
exertions. Ever enthusiastic in the cause of knowledge, he 
derived an additictoal stimulus from. die i^plauses thus lie^ 
stowed;, and ^thenceforward, had no object but to be allowed 
the means and opportunity of devoting, his attainments :and- 
intrepidity to further investi^tion in the iuteresting field he 
bad\already, ' in part, explored. After, however, vainly wait- 
ing'for the 'more solid encouragement of reward; and promo- 
tion^ be determined to. undertake, a second expedition in 
Africa on his own means. . Eeeling deficient in several of the 
reqJalaitea^ for a triEiveller, he proceeded to, France, in order to. 
pei&ct himself in mathematical and: physical :scknce, and in; 
aHitM branpb^s of natural hlstoiy,. At. Pajds, his reception/ 
was a$ ijB^nerous as flattering.: Hmnbolde, Cuviar^. Biot^i 
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Denon, in short, aU the Savans, showed him the most marked 
attention; and a public eU^e was pronounced upon him at a 
meeting of the four academies of the Institute. ^««t 

While engaged in these pursuits, Mr. Bowdich found time 
to publish an exposure of the system of the African Commit^ 
tee, which induced the British Government to withdraw the 
grant allowed to that body, and to take the settlements into 
their own hands. 

Mr. Bowdich's next work was a translation of, and notes 
to, a " Treatise on Taxidermy," to which he did not put his 
name. He afterwards translated M. Mollien's <* Travels to 
the Sources of the Senegal and Gambia ;" to whidi translation 
he engaged to write notes. One copy of these notes being^ 
lost on its way to England, a duplicate did not reach the 
publisher in time to appear with the work ; and was afterwards 
given to the public in the form of a pamphlet, entitled, ^^ Bri* 
tish and French Expiedition to Teembo, with Remarks on 
Civilization," &jc« This publication was immediately followed 
by two others: an "Essay on the Geography of N. W, 
Africa," accompanied by a large lithographic map, compSed 
from Mr. Bowdich's own discoveries i arid an " Essay on the 
Superstitions, Customs, and Arts,, eottimon t& the ancient 
Egyptians, Abyssinians, and.Ashantees;" with plates of some 
of the articles which he had brou^t from Ashantee. Mr. 
Bowdich then published three works on natural history, with 
numerous lithographic %ures, exemplifying the modem 
classification of mammalia, birds, and shells. He likewise 
published a lithographic memoir, entitled, " The Contradic-^ 
tions in Park's last Journal Explained ;" and (having by this 
time. acquired an esltensive knowledge of mathematics) <VA 
Mathematical Investigation, with Original Formulas, for f^* 
certaining the Longitude of the Sea. by Eclipses of the Mo^ooi." 
This last publication received the highest. encomiuBis. from 
various individuals and learned bodies, particul]u*]y from th^ 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, of which Mr. Bowdich was 
a^ honorary member. 
The sale of the iabove works, and the assiistance of one 
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indiyiduaiy formed the fund for Mr. BoWdich's second ezftpe- 
didon to Africa, to which he had sacrificed every other con- 
^ > sideratioa; on which rested all his future hopes | which had^ 

for years, been the object of his most ardent wishes ; and in 
qualifying himself for the proper conduct of which, he had 
unremittingly laboured for three years and a hal^ with a zeal 
and a perseverance which astonished all who witnessed them* 

In August, 1822, Mr. Bowdich, having completed all the 
necessary arrangements, sailed from Havre for Lisbon ; where, 
from various manuscripts, he collected a complete account of 
all the Portuguese discoveries in Southern Africa, since pub* 
lished under the title of " Discoveries of the Portuguese in 
Angola and Mozambique." From Lisbon, Mr. Bowdich 
proceeded to Madeira, where he was unavoidably detained 
for several months, during which time he completed a geolo* 
gical description of that island, and of Porto Santo; the 
trigonometrical measurement of the highest peaks; a flora; 
and many other interesting notices ; all of which are about to 
be edited by Mrs. Bowdich. - 

Unable to go direct to Sierra Leone, Mr. Bowdich went 
to the Cape de Verde Islands, and thence to the river Gam- 
bia. While waiting for the packet to convey him to Sierra 
Leone, he began a trigonometrical survey of the river; during 
which, imprudent exposure to the sun in the day, and checked 
perspiration, occasioned by the land breezes in the evening, 
induced fever. His youth and temperate habits were so much 
in his favour, that he revived two or three times in a surpris* 
ing manner; but his extreme impatience under the interrup- 
tion of his pursuits, constantly threw him back; and, after 
great su£fering, on the 10th of January, 1824, his ardent and 
enterprising spirit finished its mortal career. 

Mr. Bowdich was slightly but weli'-formed, and possessed 
great activity of body as well ais of mind. His features were 
handsome and expressive ; and fire and animation sparkled 
in his countebanoe, whenever he indulged in conversation, to 
the charms of which he was part^ularly sensible. He was as 
much distinguished for the kindly and affisctionate feelings of 
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the heart, as he was for love of honour, for science, and for 
genius. He has left a widow and three children. Mrs. Bow- 
dich was the companion of his travels, the sharer of his perils, 
the participator of his hopes, and in her afiectionate arms he 
breathed his last. Herself endowed with every accomplish- 
ment that could render her the worthy associate of such a 
man, she entered with enthusiasm into all his views,, and 
assisted with her talents many of the most scientific of his 
operations. Herskill and taste as an artist, were most suc- 
cessfully employed in the illustration of Mr. Bowdich's publi- 
cations on natural history, &c., most of the plates of which 
were executed by Mrs. Bowdich ; and many of them from 
drawings made by herself. She is now on the point of pub* 
lishing a work, which, we have no doubt, will prove highly 
interesting, under the title of *< A Description of the Island 
of Madeira, by the late T. E. Bowdich, Esq., Conductor of 
the Mission to Ashantee; to which are added, a Narrative of 
Mr. Bowdich's last Voyage to Africa, terminating in his 
Death ; Remarks on the Cape de Verde lislands ; and a De* 
scription of die English Settlem^ts on the River Gambia : 
by Mrs. Bowdich." 
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No- XV. ' 
WILLIAM SHARP, Esg- 

nONOBAAY MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL AND BAVARlAST 
ACADEMIES. 

Oi^ the numerous Inonthly public^ttions which issue from 
the press in L(»idon, there iis, we believe, no one in which so 
much attention is paid to the fine arts as in the Eurc^peafi 
Magazine. Two re<;ent numbers of that work contain a 
memoir of the late Mr. Sharp, and critical remarks on his 
productions, which we have reasdn to bdieve are from the 
pen of a gentlemaii, himself an admirable engf-aver, and other* 
wise distinguished bjr gr^at and various talents and attain- 
ments. These able and itit^estiog papers we have takm the 
liberty to adopt as the basis of our biography of Mr. Sharps 
making some slight curtailments and alterations in them, and 
adding a few facts, derived from other sources. 

William Sharp was born on the 29th of January, 1749. 
His father was a reputable gun-maker, of Haydon Yard in 
the Minories, who, ofes^Fj^ng early manifestations of a talent 
for drawing in his son Wiliito* and not being able to esti- 
mate (as indeed no father could^^stimate) the full extent of 
those talents, thought only of qualifySPg him for the perform- 
ance of that species of engraving wh^ ^ bestowed on fire 
arms, and is technically termed bngit dPg^*^^"& because it 
solicits attention to itself, and not to the inSpressions that may 
be taken from it by filling its incisions l^^^h '^^^' Young 
William was accordingly apprenticed to Mil*' Longmate, who 
practised this species of engraving near the M^Y^ Exchange; 
and, soon after the expiration of his engsjfi^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
(havmg married a Frenchwoman) commen<»^^^ business for 
himself in Bartholomew Lane, which, beii^^S "^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
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the scenft of his apprenticeship, marks integrity of conduct, 
by showing that he was at least irreproachable, and probably 
respected, where the deeds of his youth were known. 

His first essay in engraving was made on a pewter pot. 
His friends would have qualified the assertion by substituting 
a silver tankard, but our artist loved truth, and insisted on the 
veracity of this humble commencement About this time he 
became acquainted with John Kaye Sherwin, from whom he 
no doubt derived much information. At one period he had 
almost concluded an engagement with Sherwin, as an assist- 
ant, but, a difference occurring, the negociation was broken off. 
Afler a few years of experience, as his powers developed. 
Sharp began to feel himself capable of higher works than 
dog^s-coUars, and door and card-plates, and one of his first 
essays in the superior branch of his art, was, to travel all the 
the way from Bartholomew Lane to the Tower of London, 
make a drawing of the old lion Hector, who had been an 
inmate of that fortress for about thirty years, engrave from it 
a small quarto plate, aud expose the prints for sale in his 
window. 

This was a firm, and successful, and satisfactory step, 
made on sure ground; for the prints of the lion sold mode- 
rately well (the plate has lately been found among Mr. 
Sharp's effects at Chiswick); and hence he was probably in- 
duced to speculate on more important graphic concerns. 
Perhaps, too, the delicate health of his wife, who had been 
too long "in populous city pent," might form part of his 
kiducement, when he made up his mind to remove. How- 
ever these things may have been, he left the busy civic haunts 
and the hum of Bartholomew Lane, somewhere about the 
year 1782, for the more salubrious neighbourhood of Vaux- 
hall, where he began to engrave for the Novelist's Magazine, 
after the designs of Stothard ; contributed a single plate to 
Southwell's folio Bible, and soon afler felt firmly seated 
enough on this superior branch to which he had climbed, tp 
undertake more important works. In fact, his mind had, by 
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this time, been expanded by the contemplation of good pictures 
and prints, and he began to 

— " drink the spirit, breathed 
From dead men to their kind ;" 

to look with due veneration at the great works of the old 
masters ; and, finally, to emulate and imitate them, fiut the 
removal to the country did not much amend the infirm health 
of Mrs. Sharp, and he soon became a widower, but without 
children. 

' At this period of his life Mr. Sharp was a well-formed, 
WelUooking man, inclining to corpulence, labouring zealously 
in his vocation, exercising and refreshing himself with- daily 
ablutions in the Thames during the cool of the morning, and, 
being strong and an expert swimmer, he swam with ease 
over that river and back. Here, at Lambeth, he was the 
neighbour and occasional associate of John Browne, the dis- 
tinguished etcher of landscape, and of the ingenious and 
philosophical Wilson Lowry (df whom a memoir will be 
found in the present Volume), and here, at his mature age, 
and in the prime of his faculties, he performed some of those 
grand and laborious works which will long remain an honour 
to himself, his art, and his country. His admirable portrait 
of John Hunter, after Reynolds; his not less admirable 
Doctors, or Fathers (as it is sometimes termed), of the prim- 
itive church discussing the doctrine of the immaculate con- 
ception, after Guido, the former one of the finest portrait, 
the latter one of the finest historical, engravings in the world, 
were both executed in the small house which he occupied 
near Vauxhall. Here was completed West's Landing of 
King Charles the Second, which Woollet, at his demise, had 
left unfinished ; and here were performed several other wtirks 
not mentioned by those who have hitherto treated of his 
biography ; among them two solemn dances by torch-light in 
the Friendly Islands, and some portraits of islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean, engraved for Captain Cook's last voyage ; and 
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a most exquisite work of the oval form, after Benwell, aa 
Artist who died young, and of which the subject is the Children 
in the Wood. The public have not yet done justice either to 
the design or to the execution of this plate, llie scene is, of 
course, the interior of a forest, where the babes have wandered, 
feeding on blackberries, till they were weary, and have fallen 
asleep. The girl, who is a perfect cherub of innocence, still 
holds a bramble sprig, containing some fruit, as she sleeps, *— 
implying that of the two strongest appetites at this early age, 
sleep has just obtained the mastery ; or rather let us say, the 
reader remembers that 

" When the darksome night came on, 
They sat them down and cried ;" 

they cried themselves to sleep ; and Benwell has beautifully 
imagined that he saw them the following morning before they 
awoke, and that the robins were hovering around them in 
poetic anticipation of their melancholy fate. In this there is 
a certain delicate tenderness of sentiment, and sense of pic- 
torial propriety; for, had the painter waited till the children 
were dead, the pathos of his performance would have merged 
in a feeling of horror ; whereas, as it is, it is the most simple 
aiid touching of pathetic tragedies.* But we will say more of 
this, at least of the engraved part of it, when we open our 
portfolio, and when it is fairly before us with his other works. 
At present we pursue the chronological course of events, as 
nearly as we are able, in completing our sketch of Sharp's 
biography. 

Whilst thus living and engraving at Lambeth, our artist 
became gradually and justly dissatisfied with the scanty re- 
muneration which he received for hb plates from the print* 
dealers, which kept him always poor, although his expellees 
were moderate ; and, his brother dying somewhat unexpectedly 

* Die beautiful origmal, which was painted by BenweU, with what are called 
*' wet crayons,*' but in a style peculiarly his own, is in , the possession of 
R. Hills, Esq. , whose admirable pictures of animals have for so many years en* 
riclted the successive exliibitions of the Society of Paiotere in Water Colours. 
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at Gibraltar, he became possessed of some prc^erty, and was 
enabled to set about, and to execute and publish for himself 
some of those works from Salvator Rosa, Domenichino, and 
others of the old masters of high character, from the cele^ 
brated collection of the late Mr. Udney, which, in contributing 
to the extension of their fame, has established his own. He 
now effected his remoral from Lambeth, to a much larger 
house in Charles Street, near the Middlesex hospital, and 
indulged himself j in new social connections, and a somewhat 
more expensive mode of life. 

The exact time when the serenity of his mind and the 
tenor of his studies began to be invaded by credulous no- 
tions concerning the animal magnetism of Mesmer, and the 
mysteries of Emanuel Swedenborg, has not been ascertained* 
The mental delusion under which he laboured was, probaUy, 
not the result of a moment: nor is it the dates of events of 
this kind, but the facts themselves that are interesting. 
Suffice it, then, to say, that these things happened nearly 
about the era of his removal to Charles Street; and the same 
accession of fortune which enabled him to undertake the pa\>^ 
lication of his own engravings, enabled him, also, to indulge 
in these aberrations, for so we must esteem them at the 
best; to patronise Bryan, the enthusiast, and the prqph^ 
Brothers; to dabble (for he did no more) ia the politics of 
Thomas Paine and Home Tooke, by becoining a. member 
of the ^^ Society for Constitutional Information f and to cttlr 
tivate various friendships, which had no inconsiderable influ* 
ence on the friture events of his life. 

Bryan is, we believe, still living, and not unable to defend 
himself from the imputation of being an intentional deluder. 
He was, in reality, a sort of irregular quaker, who had en« 
grafted some of the peculiar doctrines of the Baron Sweden-r 
borg, on an original stock of fervid religious feeling. He 
was much befriended by Sharp, who had him instructed in 
copper-plate printing; supplied him with presses and other 
printing materials ; and furnished him with money, or credit^ 
enough (as was] currently reported) to set him up inbusi** 
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ness : but some difibrence^ either of a spiritual or of a temporal 
nature, afterwards arose between them. Perhaps our en- 
graver was not at that time prepared to go to the enthusiastic 
lengths to which he was subsequently impelled ; but, a strong 
tide of animal spirits and ardent hope, not unaccompanied 
by some intellectual pretensions and shrewdness of insight^ 
characterised the mind of Jacob Bryan ; which when religion 
Was launched on it, swelled to enthusiasm, tossed reason to 
the skies, or whirled her in mystic eddies. Sharp found him 
one morning groanmg on the ground between his two printing 
presses, at his workshop in Mary-le-bone Street, complaining 
how much he was oppressed, by bearing, after the pattern of 
the Saviour, part of the sins of the people; and he soon after 
had a vision, commanding him henceforth to proceed to 
Avignon on a divine mission. He accordingly set forth on 
that very day, or the day following, in full reliance on Divine 
Providence ; leaving his wife to negociate the disposal of his 
printing concern : and thus Sharp lost his printer; but Bryan 
kept his faith. 

• This drcumslance is mentioned^ chiefly because it has been 
reported, as if thfe artist had supposed that Bryan's journey 
to Avignon was performed by supernatural means ; whereas 
this was never believed by the fi:»*mer party, nor even pre- 
tended to by the latter ; who never made any other statement, 
tiian that he crossed the sea in the regular packet, and got to 
the south of France in the best manner he could ; performing 
port of the journey on fijot* 

The nfysteries of Mesmer, and those of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, had, by some means or other,: about this period, become 
mkigled in the imaginationsr of their respective, or their 

mutual, followers; and De Loutberbourg, Cosway, Miss 



* The issue of this mission was so amb^ous, that it might be construed into ' 
an^ accomplishment of its supposed object ; according «s an ardent, or a €o61» 
imagination, was employed on tiie subject ; but the missionary (Mr. Bryan) re* 
turned to England after a while, and has since become' a dyer, [and so much 
mh»edi tfaat^ a few^years ago^ be ctjuld erenpun upoa tiie sufoing mi confts- 
«io^ which St) Paul has .expressed in his text -^f J 4(9, <M^."; 
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Prescott, and Bryan, were supposed to be endued, thou^ 
not in the same degree, with a sort of half-physical, and hal& 
miraculous, power, which could not be very accurately defined, 
of curing diseases, and imparting the thoughts or sympathies 
of distant friends. De Loutherbourg was believed by the 
rj&st to be a very Esculapius in this divine art; but Bryan 
was. held to be &r l^s powerful ; and was so by his own con- 
iS^sion. Sharp, also, had some inferior pretensions of the 
sam^ kind, which, gradually died ^way. 

But, behold, Richard Brothers arose a prophet in Israel ! 
The millenium was at hand ! The Jews were to be gathered 
together, and were to re-K>ccupy Jerusalem ; and Sharp and. 
Brothers were to march thither with, their squadnms ! Due 
preparations were accordingly made, and boundless expect- 
ations were entertfuned by our. enthusiastic artist Upon a 
friend remonstrating that none of these preparations appeared 
to bQ of a marine nature, and enquiring bow the chosen co^ 
lony were to cross the seas? our hero answered, « O, yoo*U 
see, there'll be an earthquake ; and a miraculous transport* 
ation will, take place." Nor can Sharp's faith or sincerity on 
this point be in the least distrusted ; for he actually sat down 
and engraved two plates of the pottnut qiihfiprophH i having 
calculated that one would not print the great number of im* 
pressions that would be want^ when the important advent 
fihould arrive ; and he added to tfiem an ea^traordinary and coeh 
finning inscription, of which we shall speak in the sequeL 

If faith be made the measure of piety,ibepri^«nsionsof no 
vm\% not even, those of <* His most fiuth&l Mtgesly," nor 
of the pope himself,, could exceed those of William Shaip« 
The friends of the monarch, or of the pope, might conleKid, 
a^d. ^uld only contend, thai: it was with more reason he lis* 
tened to Moses and the prophets of old, than our artist to' the 
modern prc^hets, Swedenborgand Brothers ; but since fiuth is 
greater where reas<Hi is less, the superior faith of Sharp is 
d^rly manifested. 

Brothers, however^ had mentioned dates ; and datetf^ dk 
though proofs of the prophef? sutcerity and inanity, are, in 
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Other respects, very stubborn things* Yet, the failure of the 
accomplishment of this prophecy may have helped to recom- 
mend the pretensions of ^^ The woman clothed v^ith the sun T' 
who now arose, as might be thought somewhat maUapropoSj 
in the West* But miracles are superior to the laws of nature; 
the apostles were fishermen ; and Jesus Christ himself, ho- 
noured by bis birth the house of a poor carpenter, in an 
obscure village, llie low origin of Joanna Southcote could, 
therefore, form no objection to her divine credentials. The, 
drowning hopes of the confused and favourite faith of a fanatic 
will catch at straws ; the Holy Scriptures had said, '^ the i^ptre 
shall not depart from Israel, nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet, until Shiloh come ; and to him shali the gathering qf ny 
people be^ When Brothers was incarcerated in a mad-house 
at Islington, Joanna i^hone forth at Exeter ; and when the- 
day of dread that was to leave this fair metropolis in ruins, 
while it ushered forth Brothers and Sharp on their holy er- 
rand, passed calmly over, the explicators of divine trutb> and, 
se?rs of coming events, being driven to their shifts, began to 
look out for new ground, and, in short, to prevaricate most 
wofully. The days of. prophecy, Sh^rp said, were sometimtea 
weeks, or months; nay, accordii^ to one text, a thou$^id 
years were but as a single day,^ and one day as a thousand 
yeaKs* But he finally clung to the deatfirbed prediction of. 
Jacob ; roUndly supported as it was by ocular demcmstratioii. 
of the swelling Shiloh; and it Was altogether in VBi|ithat> 
Sir . William. Drummond, or any other l^tr^ed and ir^tiojOAl 
man, explained, that Shiloh wasy in reality, jthe ancient Asiatic 
name of a star in Scorpio; or that Joanna herself ^Id for a 
trijBe^ or gave .away in her loving kindness, the impressipns 
of a trumpery seal» which at the great day were to constiUitfi 
the discriminating mark betweai tb^ righteous and the un» 
godly, 

llie pious Mrs. Bowe^ or her husband, has written, that. . 

** The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and bewray'd, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made.*' 
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But, battered and bewrayed as oiir artisfs fiiidi in modern 
revelation might well be supposed to have become, no new 
light streamed in at the chinks. It ^as still the souFs dark 
cottage, when the corpse of the prophetess lay in the neigh* 
bourhood of Manchester Square. When the surgeons were 
proceeding to an anatomical investigation of the physical and 
proximate causes of her death, and the mob was gathering 
witibout doors in anticipation of a riot or a miracle, Sharp 
continued to maintain, less in spite of the surgeon's teeth 
than of his own nose, that she was not dead, but entranced. 
And also at a subsequent period, when he was sitting to 
Mr. Haydon for his portrait, he predicted to that gentleman, 
that Joanna would re-appear in tlie month of July, 1822. 
" But suppose she should not,'' said Mr. Haydon. " I tell 
you she will; (retorted l^arp,) but if she should not, nothing 
will shake my faith in her divine mission." And those who 
were near his person during his last illness) state that in this 
belief he died. 

On the subject of physiognomy, Mr. Sharp's notions were 
not less eccentric, than on that of theology. He had been 
induced to entertain a belief that every man's countenance 
had depicted on it the appearance of some bird or beast, to 
the character of which his natural disposition bore a resem- . 
blance. Hence, in liiose whose dispositions were generous . 
luid courageous, he thought he coidd discover the likeness of 
a lion ; in those who were fierce, that of tigers or eagles. He 
made no itoitiple in the personal appropriation of these re- 
semblances; and his comparisons were sometimes hi^ly 
humorous. 

Of his. politics not much need be said ;. he was not a man 
c^any reading, or depth of philosophical inquiry; nor do we 
know the origin of his intimacy with some of the leading cha- 
racters of the day, on the popular side of the great question 
of reform. It probably was accidental, and arising out of his 
professional pursuits. He engraved a sort of symbolical 
plate, if our recollection be right, for Major Cartwright, con- 
taining various constitutional emblems, &c. ; and he engraved 
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the figure of Mercury putting on his sandal wings, after a 
model or drawing by Banks, for " The Diversions of Purley,'' 
which, through the medium of Mr. Johnson, the late worthy 
bookseller of St. Paul's Church Yard, is not unlikely to have 
introduced him to Home Tooke. He became intimate, also, 
with Thomas Paine, whom he caused to sit to Romney for a 
portrait, which he afterwards engraved, and which is an ex- 
cellent likeness of Paine. Certain it is, that Sharp was, at 
this period, the ostensible and professed friend of representa- 
tive government^ and certain it is, that he allowed his name 
to be entered as a member of " The Society for Constitutional 
Information." But the secession of Mr. Pitt from that society, 
(and from the cause of parliamentary reform,) seems to have 
rendered Sharp suspicious of those who remained on the list* 
Undoubtedly he was too much of a Mark Antony, in the 
frankness and hilarity of his manners and appearance; and 
(as might soon be discovered) too shallow, vague, and unset- 
tled in his political principles,, ever to have justly incurred^ 
as, however, he did certainly incur, the suspicions of a privy 
council. The idea of our engraver's being apprehended " for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether or not, in his speeches or 
writmgs, he had committed himself so far as that he mighty 
in common with Home Tooke, Holcrofi;, Thdwall, and 
others, take his trial for high treason," was quite farcical* 
Sharp's political writings ! Who that knew him could hate 
entertained the least suspicion, that his house-keeper's tureens^ 
where well-seasoned soup was much more likely to be detected, 
would ever have been looked into by the king's o£Gicers for 
political writings ? Yet such was the fact. Political writings { 
No, he might read occasionally in Godwin's " Political Jus- 
tice," Paine's "Rights of Man," and Cobbett's "Political 
Register;" but his literary notices, if such they might be 
termed, were almost ridiculously vague and uncritical. Indeed 
the single short sentence which he inscribed under the por- 
trait of Brothers, may serve to show how very unqualified 
was William Sharp to work on metaphysics, or the arts of 
government, or to perturb states and empires by his political 

VOL. IX. g ( nir^ri]r> 
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philosophy. That inscription runs as follows: *' Fully be- 
lieving this to be the man appointed by Gbd, I engrave his 
likeness ; W, Sharp*** The wags, in reading it, generally 
chose to put the comma-pause in the wrong place, and ta 
understand and interpret, tha>t W« Sharp, hereby made oath 
that he engraved the portrait of the man appointed, namely 
Richard Brothers* But if the reader paused ki the right 
place, that is to say, in the place where Sharp intended, what 
did the sentence express that was fit for a public inscription ? 
** Fully believing this to be the man appointed by God'* — for 
what ? appointed to do what? to head the Jews in their pre- 
destined march to recover Jerusalem ? or to die in a mad- 
house? One is expressed as much as the other; and, 
appointed by God to delude W. Sharp, as much as either* 
In fine, the whole is but a monument of folly. It is certain, 
however, that Sharp was placed under arrest by order of 
government, and was examined several times before the 
privy council. But, being a bold, jocular, good-looking man, 
and one who seemed to like the good things of this world too 
wdl to become a conspirator, the privy, council became of 
opinion, that the altar and the throne had not much to dread 
£rom him. To this conclusion they were more easily brought 
fay an occurrence, at one of the examinations, which clearly 
ndanifested the character of the man. Afier having been a 
good deal badgered with interrogatories. Sharp at length de- 
liberately drew fi*om his pocket the prospectus of a work 
which Home Tooke had then in contemplation, and handing 
it to Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, requested that they would 
have the. goodness to set down their names as subscribers, and 
then pass it to the other members of the council for the same 
purpose. ' A hearty laugh ensued ; and soon after Sharp was 
liberated. 

' Some years subsequently, Mr. I^arp's political opini(»is 
appear. to have undergone a considerable change. He ob- 
tiaiiiedthe favourable notice of Lord Sidmouth, and^Mr. Vaa- 
iiittart;: and, having engraved a plate after Woodford,^ <£ 

Kiag Charles's interview with his children in the presence of 
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Oliver Cromwell, a plate, the essential puipose of which 
being to excite pity for suffering royalty, stood in direct op- 
position to some of his formerly avowed sentiments, he was 
presented, with his engraving, at court ; had the honour of 
the royal permission to dedicate it to the king, and did dedi- 
cate it, accordingly, " to the king's most excellent majesty/* 
But the public have not esteemed this print to be among his 
better performances, neither does it deserve to be so esteemed, 
however interesting the subject, and notwithstanding it con- 
tains some passages which are executed in a masterly style. * 
The comparatively small engraving of the Children in the 
"Wood is worth a hundred sudi works. 

It seems probable that many of Sharp's peculiarities sprung 
from love of notoriety. In conversation he often spoke with 
little reflection, and from the mere impulse of the moment. 
If a thought crossed his mirid that appeared to him sufficiently 
strong to be impressive, he gave it utterance, without much 
caring whether or not it was compatible with what he might 
have formerly said on the same subject, or homogeneous with 
what he might suppose to be his own general character. The 
wonder, therefore, ceases, at that dissonance in his religious and 
political sentiiffients, which jarred on the different periods of 
bis life. In fact, with regard to his social and ciVil relations. 
Sharp had no first principles. He did not generalise, and had 
not classed or arranged his ideas. The religious subtleties 
with which his mind may be supposed to have been much oc- 
cupied, were by no means of a profound character. If you 
spoke to him of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, or any other meta- 
physical writer, you soon discovered, that of such matters he 
biew dmost nodiing ; and that he was by no means well read, 
even in the Scriptures. What he had not sought to reach, 
and did not know, he, upon matiy occasions, and it is feared 
generally, affected to undervalue or to^ despise. If you spoke 
with idririration, or even with apprbbsttion only, of some dis- 
tingt^ished man of science, he wotild rfeply, " Give me a com- 
motr-^me man ;" and would mention sotoe working csrpetkVbt 

* The origiiMl picture is by no means of a high character. ^ 
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or smith, perhapa of native worth, who was in his occasional 
employ^ and who, as you soon learned, was a disciple d 
Swedenborg, or Brothers, or Southcote, And these predi- 
lections and aversions appear to have remained with him to his 
dying day ; for in his last testament, notwithstanding that he 
had no near relatives, we find no testimonial of regard left to 
any artist or man of science ; or who manifested genius or 
talent in any way, that did not fall in with his religious per- 
suasions. Not even mention is made of his own cousin, Mr. 
jPepys, a gentleman, whose various and profound attainments, 
particularly in the analytical sciences, are well known. 

Mr. Sharp's professional fame was widely spread on the 
continent, and wherever else the rays of taste have extended. 
Foreign institutions of art so highly respected his merits, that 
he was elected a member of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, 
?ind of the Electoral Academy of Bavaria. Both these di- 
plomas he received in the year 1814. It was his own fiiult 
that he was not an associate of the Royal Academy of his own 
country. The fact was shortly this: — Sharp had solicited 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to be allowed to engrave his celebrated 
picture painted for the Empress of Russia, of the Infant Her- 
cules strangling the Serpent. This proposition was favourably 
entertained by the president, who, in ccmversation, offered to 
recommend Sharp as an associate engraver of the Royal Aca- 
demy. But Sharp, full of the honour of his own profession, 
rejected the offer, warmly espousing the opinions of Sir Robert 
Strange, Woollett, Hall, and other eminent chalcographers, 
who considered their ail slighted by their not being allowed 
to.become royal academicians. This circumstance, in its turn, 
offended Sir Joshua Reynolds, who, on Sharp again waiting 
on him about engraving the picture of Hercules, gave him 
a cold reception, and informed him that the picture had been 
engaged by Mr. Bpydell 

He ma4a two or three removals of his residence before he 
finally domiciliated at Chiswick ; first, from Charles-Street, 
Middlesex Hospital, to a smaller house in Titchfield-street^ 
where he engraved, or at least completed, his large plate after 
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Copley, of the scene before Gibraltar, on the morning of the 
27th of November, 1781, one of the -prpudest in the annals of 
war ; when the Spanish floating batteries were destroyed, and 
British magnanimity shared with British valour in the honours 
of the victory. From Titchfield-street he removed to Acton, 
keeping an apartment, which he occasionally occupied, in 
London-Street, Fitzroy-Square ; and from Acton he removed 
to Chiswick, where he had not resided long, before he was at- 
tacked by dropsy in the chest, which terminated his life at the 
age of seventy-four, on the morning of Sunday, the 25th of 
July. He lies buried in the church-yard of that hamlet, with 
Hogarth, who was of similar origin ; and with De Louther- 
bourg, for whom, at one period, he entertained much mystic 
reverence. 

We shall now proceed more particularly to the considei**- 
ation of his professional merits. 

The general style of Mr. Sharp's engraving is not borrowed 
from any of his predecessors or contemporaries ; but is eclec- 
tic, — which is to say, that it is fairly felt, and wrought out for 
himselfj after looking at them all, with due respect, but without 
servility ; and after comparing them with their grand arche- 
type — nature. The half-tints and shadows of his best works 
are peculiarly rich ; yet it is almost treason to the lights of his 
" DiogeneSi^ his " Children in the Wood" and his " Fathers 
of the Churchy" thus to particularize them. His courses of lines 
are always conducted with ability, and sometimes with that 

" Wanton heed and giddy cunning/* 

which can result only from genius. His play of lines has, 
generally speaking, the utmost freedom, combined with a 
power of regularity and accuracy, which always appears com- 
mensurate to the occasion. This implies more of the artist, 
and less of the mechanic, than we elsewhere find ; a solicitude 
for the end, rather than for the means; and is the result of a 
jgrander career of mind, governed by bolder bridling. 

In his works, every artist who is worthy of that denomin- 
ation, continues to live long after the close of his mortal ca- 
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reer. They are the most jast and impartial monuments to 
his memory. Some of the productions of which we are about 
to speak will be admired for centuries, after the superstitious 
credulity and political folly of their author will be utterly for- 
gotten. 

As even the shop-cards of our engraver are now become 
objects to collectors, and as they mark the commencement 
of his practice as an artist, we shall begin with them. 

They are two in number. The one a vignette of an angel 
seated among clouds, wearing a wreath of laurel, and holding 
a circular tablet, on which is inscribed, ^^ Sharp, Engraver, 
No. 9, Bartholomew Lane, Royal Exchange, London." The 
other is a small oval, apparently copied from one of Cipriani's 
designs, and consists of two figures ; one standing erect, the 
other seated on a cloud. A wreathed circle is between them, 
bearing the same inscription as the former, and on a ribbon 
which they hold, " History, Ornamental writmg. Seals, &c.'* 
Under the cloud is " W. Sharp, sculp." Both these card 
plates are engraved so ably as to afford a good earnest of his 
subsequent productions. 

His next work appears to have been Hector^ the lion, which 
we hAve already mentioned. It is not very ably drawn, but is 
freely engraven ; and on the whole is a clever juvenile per- 
formance; perhaps a better print of a lion (with the exception 
of Stubbs's Mezzotintos) than had yet appeared in England 
since the time of Hollar and Barlow. 

For the Naoelisfs Magazine he engraved five plates after 
the designs of Stothard. For BelPs Poets we have not as- 
certained the number. It is considerable^ and they are chiefi;^ 
after Stothard; and other early works. From the same 
painter, are BartUman^s Benefit Ticket: a subject ttom 
Tctssds Jermalem Delivered: HeUesley HiUy near Chester^ with 
a balloon passing over ; the frontispiece to a quarto work, sus- 
pected to be from the pen of the late Major Cartwright, of 
which the subject is Philosophy^ personified by a female> dis- 
pelling the clouds of Ignorance from the garden of Science : 
a large plate engraved in a slight style, and in various com- 
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psrtmaits, we believe folded into this 4to. ; it conwts of 
various emblems and symbols, illustrative of the British con- 
stitution as it is, and as it ought to be, acording to Major 
Cartwright's ideas; and is the probable origin of Sharp's he^ 
coming a member of that " Society for Constutiojial Infor/n-» 
ation," of which the Major was one of the founders. . It 
seems, moreover, to show that mysteiies and symbols had 
charms for our artist from the very outset of his career. The^ 
entrance ticket for a Vcmxhcdl Regatta^ and the Two Mdniacs^ 
sculptured by Gibber, which Pope * has immortalized, and 
which once adorned the entrance to Bethlem Hospital. The 
latter especially, is a capital performance, and is dated in the 
year 1783. 

An assembly of the Heathen Deities on Mount Olympus^- 
after a French print, improved by Cipriani, was also exe- 
cuted after this time. It was presumptively engraved for, 
some foreign book, as it bears certain Italian verses beneath ; 
but the figure of Venus is of great beauty. . 

The portraits of Three Natives of the Islands of the Pacific 
Ocean^ in their several costumes, after Webber ; engraved for. 
Captain Cook's last voyage, 'and in a very masterly style. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, on these porti*aits being shown to him, 
expressed the highest admiration of the manner in wliich they 
were engraved. 

Two folio plates o{ Solemn Dances-, performed hy torch-Ughi^ 
in the Friendly Islands, after the same painter, and published 
in the same voyage. The back grounds of these dances, are 
engraved by T. Medland. 

A quarto plate of Tiso Females assisting a Wounded Sports- , 
man,Mtter Stothard, published in a work of Miss Burney's, 
in the year 1788. 

, Portrait of Miss Brunton as Monimia in the tragedy of the 
Orphan, exquisitely engraved, and also after Stothard. 

The first plate which he engraved for Alderman Boydell,, 
was Ciree, The next, for which he received two hundred 

• " Where o*er the gate, by his fam*d father's hand. 
Great Gibber's brazen brainless brothers stand.!' - 
Q 4 
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guineas, and which brought him greatly into notice, was the 
Jlfred, from Mr. West's picture. 

The Prince of Wales, after Cosway, and the St. Cecilia^ after 
DoM£Ni€HiNo, Were both produced to the public in the course 
ef the year 1790, and the Diogenes in the year 1792. 

The Prince of Wales, now our most gracious King, is a 
beautiful specimen of the art, both of the engraver and of the 
painter, who was the late Royal Academician Ck>sway« It is 
a small half-length, in an oval frame of oaken wreath, dressed 
m the Vandyke costume, and surrounded by a radiance of 
glory, tastefully executed, and in which appears the plume 
of feathers, the ancient crest of the Princes of Wales, with 
its proper motto. The hair and the drapery are executed 
with great ability. The latter is sufficiently hold in style, 
Taried in its parts, and silky in its texture; the former is 
of luxuriant growth, disposed with considerable taste, and en- 
graved with a delicacy approaching to that of the best works 
of the kind, by Drevet ; who displayed so much talent in 
treating the superabundant wigs that were fashionable in 
the court of France, during the age of the fourteenth Louis. 
But the most exquisite part 6f this beautiftil little print, as, 
beyond all question, it ought to be, is the &ce. Cosway 
IJQiay have drawn it a little too cherubic; but the engraver 
has bestowed on it his utmost art, and has been eminently 
successftiL It is to the ftiU as good as the best of Drevet's 
portraits, from whose style it is studied. The continued 
lines are, with the greatest beauty and skill, gradually 
melted into the long dots and stippled work of the lights, 
so as to express the carnation hues and the firm sofbiess of 
flesh during the prime of life, with consummate- graphic art. 
Cosway's miniatures, those of his best period, were admir- 
able ; and the work of Sharp's, of which we are now speaking, 
is the most adequate translation of a miniature of Cosway's 
that we ever remember to have seen. 

St. Cecilia, is a large, rich-looking print, with an air of great 
nobleness, after Domenichino. The martyred saint stands 
before her organ, holding a sheet of music in score, and her 
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Usual accompaniment, the emblematic palm branch. As the 
figure is large, it is engraved in a style of corresponding bold- 
ness, and possesses that enviable merit, (by which, indeed, 
the whole of Sharp's engravings are distinguished) truth of 
translation. The present print bears a resemblance to the 
style of the art of Domenichino, as obvious to the eye of the 
connoisseur, as the last reviewed does to that ofCosway. In this 
prime duty of an engraver (as of every other species of trans- 
lator,) Sharp was far before Bartolozzi, and, in short, stood 
first among contemporaneous historical engravers. The dis- 
play of drapery is here ample and abundant, and the art by 
means of which that of the under dress is rendered, (being 
wrought with a damask pattern) is peculiarly happy. It re- 
sembles, in a degree, certain passages in the works of the cele- 
brated French engraver, Wille ; but in English engraving we 
do not remember any thing like it. The robe of the saint is 
broad and flowing in its folds, and is treated in a style of cof«» 
responding boldness and breadth. This robe has gdden 
shoulder clasps and a neck-band, both of them embossed with 
ornaments, which are engraved with due subordination ; and 
above the robe is a mantle, where the mode of art is again 
varied, in order to adapt it to the painter's variety of colours ; 
but the open texture of the work is kept up, and the dif&rence 
is made, chiefly by interlining the mantle. Her under sleeve 
is a drapery of much lighter colour than the robe and mantle, 
and which it has been the artist's purpose to represent as also 
of finer texture ; but the principle by means of which this is 
accomplished, is, perhaps, carried a little to excess ; and the 
execution is somewhat dull and dry, when compared with the 
rest of the performance. St. Cecilia is crowned with a coronal 
of roses, above which is the circular ring of light or halo of 
holiness, with which the old masters often furnished their 
saints. The character of her countenance is not highly intel-p 
lectual, any more than that of her young angelic attendants. 
It has nothing of that sublimity of beauty about it which dis- 
tinguishes the Zenobia of Michael Angelo, (of which we shall 
presently treat ;) but looks as if copied from the face of a 
bright-eyed Italian lass, cmbonpoiiUy and with a set of roundi 
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well-formed, and inviting features. The style of flesh which 
the artist has adopted in engraving it, is something like that 
generally employed by Sir Robert Strange — but more vigor- 
ous, particularly as displayed in the left arm and hand. The 
face, and this arm and hand, are very finely wrought ; but the 
neck is somewhat inferior, being what engraver? term a little 
TOixy. The coronal, or wreath of roses with which the saint's 
head is encircled, is beautifully engraven ; and her hair is en- 
titled to share in the general encomium we have bestowed on 
that executed by Mr. Sharp, where he has mingled a portion 
of etching with the work of the graver. The two cherubic 
attendants, one of them bearing a harp, are kept in just sub- 
ordination to the principal figure. There is a small copy 
of the St. Cecilia of subsequent date, bearing the name of 
Sharp. 

And now we have great pleasure in turning to the Diogenes 
of Salvator Rosa, which is certainly to be reckoned among 
the very finest of the engravings by Sharp, and sufficient of 
itself to establish high claims for the artist. We esteem it 
before the St. Cecilia, (notwithstanding the preference which 
the artist is said to have given to the latter,) because there is 
more in it of high feeling and of originality, — more of what 
had not been seen before, nor has been successfully imitated 
since. There is an energy, an enthusiasm, and a richness 
tj^roughout^ this work commensurate with those of Salvator 
Rosia, and of the subject treated. The style of the drapery of 
Diogenes himself is vigorous and rich beyond all preceding 
example, and the manual power, dexterity, and truth, with 
which the courses of lines are cut, is combined with the 
uUnost freedom, and richly tempered with interwork. It just 
comes up to the mark of the practical perfection of this spe- 
cies of art. Had the mode of execution adopted been 
bolder, it had bordered on the impudent ; had it been less 
bold, it had been too delicate for the breadth, rough grandeur, 
and simplicity, which Salvator has in this instance so power- 
ftdly displayed. To an accomplished and discriminating taste 
it has the flavour of a melon cut, or a medlar gathered, at the 
hone of mellow ripeness, or- the gout of game that has been 
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just sufficiently kept It is a graphic verification of the bold 
couplet of Pope, 

— " ne'er so sure our passions to create 
As when they touch the brink of all we hate.*' 

And, with this energy of style, carried to almost dangerous 
extent, the face, beard, and hair of the philosopher are in 
good harmony, considering that his forehead is furrowed and 
his cheek wrinkled with age, which prevented the adoption of 
more vigorous and generalized courses of lines. Probably 
nothing of the kind that was ever produced on copper is at 
the same time so much like nature, and like the painting of 
this energetic master. The large-orbed lowering eye, the 
finely-formed aquiline nose, and the snarling muscles which 
mark the cynic, are all admirably engraven ; and the play of 
light and shade on his hair and beard, and the delineation of 
their several details, could not have been more freely and 
faithfully expressed by the pencil itself. The three scoffers 
ape ably diversified both in design and execution, and yet 
all have such characters of countenance as we might well 
suppose to belong to those who would ridicule the philo- 
sopher who should search for an honest man. The knavery 
of the elder is well contrasted to the foolish and vacant 
curiosity of the female, and all are kept subservient to 
the principal figure, in their several degrees of inferior in- 
terest. Even the lantern in the hand of Diogenes is entitled 
to its share of praise, and throws light on the taste and talents 
of the " honest man," who engraved it; if it be too modem 
in its construction it is the fault of Salvator Rosa, (such lan- 
terns are among antiquaries believed to have been invented in 
England during the reign of Alfi'ed,) but the engraver has 
well discriminated between the metal and the horn of which 
it is formed, and they contrast the other substances that enter 
into the composition with good efiect, and in a manner which 
cannot but reflect honour on this species of art Some hand 
inferior to that of Sharp himself appears to have been em-^ 
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ployed on the sky and distant houses, perhaps from the 
notion that the superior parts would gain additional import- 
ance from the comparison. This advantage, however, has 
not been produced ; those superior parts would have looked 
still better had the back ground been less rowy and more 
quiet. 

The year 1798 gave birth to his Ecce Homo after Guido, 
and his Virgin and Child after Carlo Dolci. They are both 
in ovals, contained within rectangles of the same dimensions, 
and appear fo be intended as companion prints. 

The former is from a very fine picture, or rather, perhaps, 
sketch in oil, which is reported to have been produced with 
unprecedented and almost incredible rapidity on the part of 
the painter, and which is now in the gallery of the late presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. It is engraved in a very capital 
style, well suited to the subject. The Saviour is represented 
as crowned with thorns, which wound his forehead and tem- 
ples ; his hair is clammy with sweat, and the expression of 
his countenance is that of resignation under agonized feelings. 
His godlike spirit appears to triumph over the sufferings of 
humanity. If we might venture to differ on this point from 
the opinion that is generally received, it is not intended by 
Guido for an Ecce Homo, that is to say, it does not so well 
express Jesus Christ as produced by Pilate to the multitude, 
when he excMmed, " Behold the man !" as it expresses his suf- 
ferings on the cross, when he gave utterence to his final exclama- 
tion, " Father, into thy hands I resign my spirit." The scrip- 
tiiral mottos, however, which are inscribed beneath and around 
it, and which are as follows, are not inappropriate : " Behold, and 
see if there be any sorrow like unto his sorrow,** and " He is 
despised and rejected of'men, a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.** The great merit of this engraving is its striking 
resemblance to the original picture. In our love of simplicity 
we should else have thought the courses of lines which the 
engraver had employed were too many, and too various and 
complicated; but the result forms altogether so faithful a 
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ti*ansIation of Guide's picture, which we have frequently seen 
and admired, the end is so completely accomplished, that we 
feel awed into acquiescence with regard to the eligibility of 
the means employed. There is the animated and rapid touch 
of the hair pencil throughout ; and the varied art of combining 
lines, by means of which are expressed the flesh of the face 
and thorax, the thorns, tlie gouts of blood, the dark clammy 
liair, and even the scumbling of Guido's pencil in the treat- 
ment of the beard, added to the pervading depth of tone by 
which the whole is harmonized, entitle the present work to 
rank high among the engravings of this artist. It was pulK 
lished at balf-a-guinea, but the engraver was soon induced to 
raise the price to a guinea, observing that many people 
gave five guineas for a bad miniature, and therefore could not 
grudge a guinea for his little print. 

The Madonna and Child, after Carlo DoLci,is from a pic- 
ture in the collection of Richard Sullivan, Esq. . It differs 
from the former, as Charles the Sweet differs from Guido the 
Divine. In other words, the chief solicitude of Carlo was 
concerning the beauty and perfection of his materials, the 
richness of his draperies, the purity of his colours, and so. 
forth. In these he endeavoured to transcend all other paint- 
ers, while the character of his heads was with him but an 
inferior consideration. The result was accordingly, and is 
seen in the present work. The head of the infant Saviour 
has nothing godlike about it; being no more than that of a 
common pretty boy, whose narrow shoulders are very, unfit to 
bear ^^ the gaoemmentJ^* The head of the Virgin Mary is. 
better, and, though far short of the Madonnas of Raphael 
and Guido, there is a certain sweetness about it. that is very 
agreeable; its easy inclination is maternal, and so is the gene-, 
ral air of the figure. The engraver has performed his part 
with his accustomed ability. The drapery which covers her- 
head is treated in a style beautifully varied from that of the 
drapery on her arm. The former seems of fin^ linen^ the 

• ITie motto to this print is from the text of Isaiah : « For unto lis » child ia 
Ixvn, tinto us a son Is given, and the government ^faall be on his shoulders." ' 
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latter of some richer materiaL Carlo Dolci probably painted 
it from silk; and both are executed in a manner perfectly 
^analogous to the localities and careful finish which are so con- 
spicuous in the paintings of this master. These, the face of 
the Madonna, and, we may add, the hair and face of the Bam- 
binosy are the best parts of the plate. The faces are firm, 
fleshy, and exquisitely wrought ; and the general tone of the 
whole performance is rich, deep, bright, and altogether to the 
purpose. 

Twenty-four years afterward, (viz. two years ago,) Sharp 
produced another of these scriptural heads of about the same 
dimensions, — a Magdalen, after Guido, in which an evident 
abatement of his powers may be perceived ; but still it is an 
uncommon work to have been performed by a man of seventy- 
two years of age. The style of engraving the flesh in this 
latter instance, bears nearer resemblance than was formerly 
usual with Sharp, to that of Sir Robert Strange, whose style is 
not equal to his in energy and richness, as displayed in ISiarp's 
best works. The defective execution to which we have al- 
luded above, is chiefly perceivable in the chin of the Mag- 
dal^iy and in the drapery which covers her right shoulder. 

Among the engravings published by Mr. Sharp himself, 
are two heads, (apparently executed con amore, and the plates 
of i^hich are of small folio dimensicms,) after MichaelAngelo. 
One is a male head, entitled EvzL T%e other appears a union, 
or an epitome, of all diat is good^ gr^at, and feminine ; and is 
entitled, .we suppose by Sir Joshua Reynolds, from whose col- 
lection Sharp obtained the original picture, Zenobia. 

This latter is one of the most excellent works of our en- 
graver; its di^lay of excellence being attended with more 
fi-eedom from defect than that of any other engraved h^ad 
within the scope of our recollection. Little k known of the 
dlieientPidinyra^ or its costumes ; but the attire of the present 
bust being very peculiar, and not less elegant and highly 
wrought; and the character of the countenance, elevated, il- 
lustrious, and majestic — even godlike, we might term it; 
Sir Joshua, as we are led to conceive^ gave it the name of the 
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greatest of the queens of antiquity — unless we should except 
Semiramis. One reason for our attributing the name, Zenobia, 
to the taste and imagination of Reynolds, is the justness of its 
application to the character and expression of the bust be- 
fore us : another, that Sharp adopted it as a subject for the 
graver at his particular recommendation ; a third, that the fol- 
lowing paragraph which Sharp caused to be printed in order 
to be pasted at the back of those impressions that might be 
framed, appears to be from the pen of the literary and ac- 
complished president. 

** Zenobia^ one of the most illustrious women mentioned in 
history, was the wife of the 'celebrated Odenatus, prince of 
Palmyra, and afterwards partner in the empire with Gallienus. 
Upon his death, the Roman provinces in Asia and Egypt ac- 
knowledged her sovereignty. The Emperor Aurelian, anxious 
of putting an end to the power of so formidable a rival, led his 
forces against Zenobia; and, after many severe conflicts, she 
was reduced to the necessity of shutting herself up in Palmyra, 
where she sustained a siege with wonderful courage and per- 
severance, until the superior resources of Aurelian at length 
prevailed, and she adorned his triumphal return to Rome, in 
the 273rd year o^ our comimon era ; and Palmyra, the seat of 
her fleeting empire, was consigned to stand in the desert, a 
melancholy, though splendid, mcmument of the vicissitudes of 
human grandeur." 

The head attire of Zenobia is learned in its contrivance, 
and doubtless is invented by Michael Angeld, — that is to say, 
altered and improved by that great artist, from the Florentine 
costume, which was prevalent in Ms own age, to which the for- 
ward part of this head-dress b^ars no slight resemblance. The' 
jewel fronted fillet was then and there worn, and is moreover 
an ancient mark of royalty. The engraver has treated the 
whole of this head-dress, very judiciously, with close work, sa 
as to bring out, with sufiicient br^htness and distinctness, the 
small ornaments with which it and the shoulder-decorations 
are chased or enamelled ; and it is thereby kept in due sub- 
servience to the carnations, or flesh stints of the face and neck, 
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which are beautifully and tastefully wrought^ and with extm* 
ordinary power of manual execution, not a single line being in 
any respect or degree amiss ; yet with so much freedom as to 
be without the least symptom of solicitude on this score. 
Within the sphere of the art of engraving we know not where 
to look fer a face and neck, where the firm sofiness and colour 
of flesh are more truly expressed : while the majestic sparkle 
of the commanding eye is worthy of Juno herself. With this 
are combined, a nose of the finest Grecian form, an eloquent 
mouth) and a forehead sublime in its amplitude. Nor should 
we omit to say, that the style of engraving the drapery, is in 
good harmony with the rest of'^e performance. With the 
engraver himself, his Zenobia was a great favourite, which 
cannot excite surprise. In form, it is *^ express and admi- 
rable:" in character majestic, elevated, commanding, — to a 
celestial degree : in expression gracious, benignant, and con- 
scious^-^- rectitude. The tout ensemble^ a being to be wor- 
shipjk^dand obeyed. Have we said too much ? Perhaps we 
have — a little, 

*^ The smallest speck is seen on snow :'* 

and the off-line of the under lip has a trifling imperfection. 
This engraving has another peculiarity that is not unworthy 
of notice ; namely, that notwithstanding it is highly finished, 
it is entirely without back-ground, and does not seem to 
need one. 

The godlike serenity of this head is finely contrasted to the 
agitation of that personification otJEvtlf afler the same great 
master, of which we shall next proceed to treat This is some- 
what less elaborate in its style of execution, as being the trans- 
lation of a more sketchy original; but the lines are ably 
adapted to that perturbed play of the muscles which are here 
anatomically displayed. The style bears considerable general 
resemblance to the best of those engravings by Schiavonetti, 
which accompany the poem of Blair's Grave, afier the designs 
of Blake. The plate is well toned, and sufficiently impressive 
in chiaro scuro, without bein^ overcharged with shadow ; and 
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the subject is gradually blended^ fr<Hn the emphatic and more 
central parts, into the ivhite ground. It appears to be entirely 
executed with the graver and dry point ; and so freely, that 
the flesh and drapery leave us nothing to regret on that score ; 
but the hair, which is wildly agitated so as to suggest the idea 
of flames, would probably have been better had etching been 
intermingled, the etched hair of this artist being always per- 
formed in an admirable taste* In the execution of the light 
side of the neck, and the whole of the fece, which are the 
principal parts. Sharp has been particularly happy ; though 
the flourish of drapery, also, is very much to the purpose. 
We have now to observe, that the mouth is somewhat dis- 
torted, and out of drawing ; the left side not corresponding 
with the right : yet we will not affirm that this distortion may 
not be in the original, and may not aid the sentiment which 
Michael Angelo intended to convey. Still we are led to ques- 
tion, whether the engraver has not in expressing the extreme 
agitation of the evil being, somewhat too much subdivided the 
parts ; introducing minutiae of his own, about the temples, the 
orbit of the left eye, and the clavicle on the shadow side^i 
There is certainly more of detail and particularity in these 
parts than nature would warrant, even under these extreme 
circumstances. But not having seen the original, we cannot 
pronounce that Sharp is here in fault As is observed above, 
this head is entitled ^^ Evil" which is the same, in fact, as if a 
D. had been prefixed : for ^ evil, is no other than the Saxon 
mode of , writing the Evil* ^ that is to say, the evil principle 
personified : just as Satan, is literally the enemy, or principle 
of enmity personified. The character of the head, is com- 
pletely diabolical. The expression, not that of malignity 
exulting : but, as if the hour of exultation were past, and the 
alarm were felt that must ever accompany the consciousness of 
the inevitable approach of well-deserved punishment The 
countenance is sublimely terrible to contemplate. It bears a 
motto from the xxxyiith. Psalm, both in Hebrew and English ; 
namely, — « He seeth that his' day is coming ;" but these 

• See Verstegan's <« Restitution of decayed Intelligence.** 
VOL. IX. R 
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w&eAs express only foresight, whik there are more nmfHytng 
passages in Milton, which would be to the fell as pertinent: for 
example, the following, expressing the perturbation of Satan 
when CHI the borders of Paradise : — 

« ,1 horror and doubt distract 

His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 

The hell within him : for within him hell 

He brings, and round about him ; nor from hell 

One step, no more than from himself, can fiy 

By change of place. Now conscience wakes despair 

That slumbered: wakes the bitter n^emory 

Of what he was, what is, and what must be. 

♦ **#*« 

Thus while he spake, each passion dimmed his fkce, 
Thrice changed with pale ire, envy, and despair." 

His ^^ Sortie made by tie Garrison of Gibraltar^ 4m the 
Morning of the 27th ofNtwember, 1781," may be pronounoed 
0ne of the finest historical engravings of modem events^ ihat 
have been produced in the world. It is also c»ie of 'Ae largest ; 
and be it remembered, that <* a large work is difficult becsnse 
it is lai^ ;'' and the diffiimkieis of a work of diis nature in* 
creaoBe in much more dian a dii^ct raitio to its dimensions* 
The present performance is nuNre homogeiKOuSj and in better 
harmony with itself than Wocdlett's celebrated engraving of 
die Delith of General Wolfe; which may be dioughthigh 
pitdae. The courses of lines are more graeeftdly and expres* 
aively laid. It has a move deq>«toBed brightness of tjiiaro 
acoro, and the parts are more c^erent, and in better snbor* 
dination. The ground, which in General Wo^^s Dealb is 
fiir too ostentatiously glaring, is here not only characterisdc 
of sand, but is, with great judgment, subdued throughout to 
a quiet and sober tone; and this sobriety of tone-is render- 
ed, to a certain degree, and preoisely to die right d^ree, 
eompatible wt& the capadty, of the ar^ so peculiar to line 
engraving, of eq>ressing the textures of tlie various otlier 
•nr&ceii and substancea that enter into the composition of diia 
grand work, and is wisely distributed in due gradations over 
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iiie plfite. As a mnsioian might exj^ress himself, the ecmipo» 
skioh is per&rmed in the right key. If the lines had been 
woven into a wider or mp;*e open texture, the retiring night 
must have lost its dup hue, and the numberless litde glitter- 
ing sparks which play about the button-holes, the epaulettes, 
and other foppery of the modern war-dress, must have lost 
their splendour* There are a thousand of them about the 
gdlant Lord Headifidd, (dnd the groqp of officers behind 
him^) as if to contrast by their flicker the calm magnanimity 
of his action. And this quiet sdUness, proceeding firom the 
system of close texture, and the master key of deep-toned 
Inriglitness which the engraver has adopted, is of fiirtfaer 
▼alae^ inasmuch as most of the heads are dab(»ate portraits 
of the individuals amoeroed on that memorable niomiog, and 
eome out (as it is called) with considerable brilliancy of relief 
fibm the bneadth of stifi half I3nt which is spread over the sky, 
and distant rock of GSxraltar. The manner of executing the 
cBffianBBt kinds of drapery, too^ is just sufficiently varied for 
the tune aad ooeaskxii, and the tooling of the portraits is most 
admirable. By no Qther art than that of line engmving, could 
an adequate tranalatioii of this capital pictune have been so 
finlhfully ri^defed. probably by no otiber translator could 
it jbave been bendered widi e<pal ability. 

We beg lea^ire altogether to deciiae tlie task of mticising 
this noble w<^k as a jpidute fi^om die pencil of Mr. Truiabuu^ 
^diieh places him on a level wadi tlie first Ustorieal paiBtusrs 
ef his age % uri^h sndi, at least, as have distinguished themselves 
h^ the treidinent of modem events. We fould not enter 
i^pcn it efficiently, without ^xpatkudng at large; and Mn 
8liaip» .tiie dec^uted engrave, is pur present subject. Hiis 
^te mis pnpfaUshed in tile year 1799. 

In die yeiur iSl£ was piibliedied las BoaHcm^ ^ Britisk 
Qgemf ammairag the Britan^ to defend their Comtry agmmt 
tie HamMSf from a dsawing l^ T. Stotharp, B» A. Tb§ 
Queen, foad ibhe pact ci her army wi^ch she is |mmediatdly 
add«es8ii||^ bzsb here sopfposed to be ^iew»d through a sort 43f 
aaciied psoacenmiiy with ornamented spandiils. The I(oi»9il 

a 2 
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l^ions and encampment are diihly seen at a considerable dis- 
tance. The best part of tliis performance, both as a "picture 
and as an engraving, is a half clad group of 

- our Belgic sires of old, 



Rough, poor, in arms, ungovernably bold ; 
War in each face, and freedom on each brow," 

who are listening respectfully, but with kindling indignaticm, 
to the harangue of their heroic queen. The group is but par- 
tially and irregularly armed, with swords, targets, helmets, 
and spears ; and is backed by floating banners, oh which there 
is no device. They are a wild, unsophisticated party, whose 
resolution to ^^ do or die" is kindling in some, and in others 
ready to burst forth. In their delineation, the abstract idea 
of active strength appears to have governed the hand of the 
painter ; and they are engraved, especially their nudities, in 
a fine mellow style, which corresponds with it, and at the 
same time is well adapted to brawny fellows when reduced to 
a small scale. Let him who would become a connoisseur in 
engraving, compare them with the Diogenes, Zenobia, and 
the near arm of St. Cecilia, and he will see the extent, or at 
least, may form some idea of the scope, of Sharp's powers, 
and of his art of adapting them. The scanty draperies and 
shields of these ancient Britons, are ably executed, but their 
naked parts are in his very mellowest and best style; and as 
the secondary light falls on this group, it afipords every variety 
of flesh tint Boadicea and her daughters are somewhat less 
strongly to the purpose. The attitudes and expression of the 
latter are certainly pathetic ; and the action of the former is 
animated and commanding: but the queen wants heroic. ele- 
vation of character, (she tnust not too nearly approach the 
presence of our favourite Zenobia), and is scarcely old enough 
to pass for the mother of these princesses. Neither are the 
cloaked elders, who stand between the troops and their queen, 
worthy of particular praise. The car of Boadicea is drawn 
by two caparisoned horses, of which the nearest, a white 
horse, is engraved in a very masterly style. The delicate 

18 
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hairy texture of the gracefully turned neck^ is uncommonly 
fine; and the drapery of dark coloured velvet, with a fringed 
ornament, which partially covers the horse's body, is also 
very ably executed. But the foreground, sky, and distant 
mountains, and the plains where the Roman legions are 
dra¥m up in battle array, are evidently by some inferior hand ; 
the sky and distance especially, have a coarse, tasteless, and 
unfinished appearance, which can be of no real advantage. 
If it be intended to make the execution of Sharp's figures look 
the more delicate and finished from the foil it afibrds, it sub- 
tracts more than in the same degree firom the effect of the 
whole : and the whole sadly wants more expression of space. 
But, we repeat, that the style of engraving the white horse, 
and the principal group of British warriors, has a redeeming 
influence that is very gratifying, and makes us willingly for- 
get minor defects^ 6t look on them with an indulgent eye. 

Subjoined is a list, and some notices of other works, by this, 
masterly engraver. 

PORTRAITS. 

John Hunter^ (the great anatomist,) after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, a transcendent performance, of large folio dimensions. 
It is said, that until the production of this plate, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was sceptical as to the power of line engraving to 
give the masseis for which his works are so distinguished ; and 
which had induced him to prefer mezzotinto and stippled en- 
gravings. Mr. Sharp convinced him of his error. 

Mr. Moore^ the original secretary to the Society of Arts, 
after West. 

Shafcspeare's Patron, the Earl of Southampton, of quarto 
size, (a small ruined chapel beneath.) 

A Head in Du Rovera/s edition of Paradise Lost, errone- 
ously called the portrait of Milton. 

Three Views of the Head of King Charles the First, after 
Vandyke. 

Sir Bverard Home, the distinguished comparative anato-^ 
mist. 
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Sir WaUer Burqukary physician. 

The Bev. I>. Fai^. 

Lord ErsHhe, 

Sir Francis Burdetty Bart. 

Home Tooke. 

JdknKenMe. 

8irR.Dmdas. ^ 

Giarlesllxmgi Esq. 

John Numfdn* 

Joanna SouthMe. 

WiUiatn Siarp^ engraver, tifter Joseph. 

Bev.Ih^.de Salts. 

2%e DakeqfClareneei 

JlRquestnan Figure ofH. JR. H. the Prince of Wales. 

Whole length Portrait (fSif WUUam Cvrtti. The nc^oli- 
Iiti6ii.^lreis|>ectiiig iUs plate was broitght i^out ftroi^ the 
intervention of Mr. Blake, of ^Change Alley, a jocose and ^>- 
cellent man, now deceased, who employed much of his time 
and means in kind offices to others ; and who appears to have 
been ihUtnate with Sharps ph)bably, from the tidoB ^ his 
leavihg the house of Longttidte* Hie tde^ of engravii^ t&s 
potitait, whiieh Is one of tii6 fkiest woite of Sir Thomas Ldi^r* 
lnkj^cE, idriginated in Atg.t'espeet which Blake eutertii&iedy al 
oheie, for the wbrthy aMermati, and for his 6\A friend l%arp« 
Hd aimed at ptea^bg bbth parties; and might eaepect his 
mediation, like maiiy, to be ^^ douMy Messed/' Buraag the 
process of thi^ work, the thought bceiirred to him dfistitt fiir- 
ther gratifying Sir William, by the introduction of his yudit 
te th^ dffskip. T%^ ^aB constenled to by l^aip; aisd the 
thing was immediately and hi&dVeft^tly done, witbont any 
toihihtlnieatjoh >leith Uk T%(dknds X/Mnmi^ and widibht re- 
flecting that an engraver eoi!iid have fto such right to ahoiv 
e^h iti a triffing resp^t, tW cjbmp^tioti of a livitig painter. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence was, with great reason, much «»£fended 
at th& di6izf6rt^(^* 
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HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. 

The Fathen of the Chmchj after Guido Reni, a work of 
superiative tnertt It was engraved from a drawing by Far- 
rlngton, and was considered by Mr. Sharp as his best work. 
In the execution of this plate, Mr. Sharp evinced his admir- 
aWe skill in evening a surface. The sky had been etched by 
an assistant ; but was so unequally bit, that some parts of the 
copper were scarcely at all corroded. Mr, Sharp w«it to 
work with his graver, and soon brought It to its present state. 
There is scarcely axiy etching in die figures ; we believe only 
the outline. « If I once get the outline right,'* said the artist^ 
" and the parts in their proper places, I will cut away as if I 
were cutting a cheese.** 

The Witch qfEndor^ afiter West ; a small copy of diis was 
afterwards engraved for Macklin's Bible. 

The Hovel Scene in JBng Learj after West; a capital 
performance. Mr. West understanding that his picture was 
about to be engraved in the chalk manner, sent for it to the 
publisher's, and insisted that it should be engraved in line, 
and by Sharp. A proof from this plate has long been sold at 
ten guineas. 

The Holy Family^ after Sir Joshua Reynolds : a small 
copy of this, also, was engraved by Sharp, as a frontispiece 
to Macklin's New Testament The picture was painted for 
Sir Peter Burrell ; but Macklin had the use of it The plate^ 
when it came from Sharp's hand, was, in respect to light, sha- 
dow, brilliance, and the highest attributes of the art, inimitable. 
After a hundred proo&, and a few impressions,. had been 
taken from it, however, Bartolozzi undertook, at the instance 
of Macklin, to improve it, by nearly obliterating the lines, and 
converting it into a dotted engraving. Not content with that, 
he had the presumption to alter the character of the heads 
by Sir Joshua ; substituting the feeble expression, and insipid 
gusto, of his own, for the originality and energy of that great 
painter's conception. 

The Infant Saviour^ from Annibal Caracci. 

Christ and St. John the Baptist. 
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Head of an Old Woman, after Rubens^ 

The figures to an oval plate, after Hearne, of Mr. Peter 
Pounce rescuing Fanny, from the novel of Joseph Andrews. 

A large plate, in a forward,, though unfinished, state, of the 
Dead Christ and Three Maries, aft;er the celebrated picture 
by Annibal Caracci, in the collection of the Earl of Car- 
lisle. 

Boadicea and her Daughters, after Ofje» engraved for 
Hume's History of England, publii^ed by Bowyer. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, escaping mth BotkweU, after Smirke, 
for ditto. 

Judith Attiring, after Opie, engraved for Macklin's Bible. 

Destruction of the Assyrian Host, afl«r De Loutherbourg, 
engraved for ditto. 

The Three Maries at the Holy Sepulchre, after Smirke, for 
ditto. 

SMALL book-plates, &C* 

Hie Eosicrusian Cavern, after Fuseli^ engraved for an 
edition of the Spectator. 

Theodosius and Constantia, after Westall, for ditto. 

Scene firom the Provoked Husband, after Smirke, and 
some others, for Bell's British Theatre. 

An elderly Female Meditating, after William Locke, Esq., 
engraved for Seward's Anecdotes, and inscribed " Dies Pra- 
teritosJ^ 
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No. XVI. 
MAJOR-GENERAL MACQUARIE. 

Jtew men have died more resetted by a large circle of 
fiiends and acquaintances, and none more beloved and re- 
spected than General Macquarie. 

He was bom in the island of Mull, on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1762 ; was lineally descended from the ancient family of 
Macquarie, of Macquarie, and nearly allied to the chief of that 
warlike and loyal clan. His mother was the sister of the late 
Murdoch Maclaine, of Lochbuy, than whose a more ancient 
or distinguished family does not exist in the Highlands of 
Scotland. At the early age of fifteen (9th April, 1777) he 
was appointed an ensign in the late 84th, or Royal Highland 
Emigrant regiment, raised in America by his relation, Sir 
Allen Maclean, and, young as he was, he joined the corps 
immediately on his appointment, and served with it in Nova 
Scotia, under the command of Generals Lord Clarina, Fran- 
cis Maclean, and John Campbell, till 1781, when he got his 
lieutenancy in the late 71st regiment This regiment he 
joined in South Carolina, where he sei-ved under the orders 
of the late General, the Hon. Alexander Leslie, till 1782, 
when the 71st, with other regiments, bemg sent to Jamaica, 
he remained there till the conclusion of the American war. 
At the peace of 1783, the 71st regiment was ordered home 
from the West Indies, and finally disbanded at Perth in 
1784. 

Lieutenant Macquarie remained on half-pay till December, 
1787, when he was appointed to the present 77th regiment, 
then raising, and of which, from his standing in the service, 
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he became the senior lieutenant. He accompanied his Fo- 
ment to India in the spring of 1788, and arrived at Bombay 
in the month of August of that year, where he was appointed 
captain-lieutenant in December ; and for seventeen years he 
continued to serve in the presidency of Bombay, and in dif- 
ferent parts of Hindostan, under the respective commands of 
Marquis Cornwallis, Sir William Meadows, Sir Alured Clarke, 
Lord Harris, Sir Robert Abercromby, Lord Lake, James Bal- 
four, James Stuart, and Oliver Nicolls. Having purchased his 
company in the 7?tb, he received the brevet rank of miycnr in 
May, 1 796, and the effective majority of the 86th r^ment bk 
March, 1801, with the brevet rank of Ueutenant-oolonel on 
the 9th of November, of that year. In the year 1805 be got 
the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 7Sd, then a Highland regiment. 
In 1810 he obtained the rank of colonel in the army, and in 
1813 was made a major-generaL He was present at the &nst 
«iege of Seringapatam in 1 792, and at its capture in 1 79d» H« 
was also distinguished at the captures of Carranou in 1790, 
Cochin in 1795, and Columbo in the Island of Ceylon bi 
1796. In 1801 he accompanied Sir David Baird and the 
Indian army to Egypt^ with the distinguished rank of d^uty 
ad^utant^general^ was present at the capture of Alexapdcia, 
and final expulsion of the French army from Egypt In 1803 
he obtained leave of absence^ and came to Eiigland,, where he 
was immediatdy appomted to the home staff, and served as 
assistant adjutant-general to Lord Harrington, who com*- 
manded the London district In 1805 he returned once more 
to India, where he continued foe two years, and then came 
home overland. He arrived in October, 1807, and jomed the 
73d regiment, then quartered at Perth, in 1806. 

In 1809, when his regiment was ordered to New South 
Waiesy Colonel Macquarie stood so high in the estimation of 
his king and of the ministers, that he received the appointm^t 
of govemor-^in-chief in and over that colony* He held tins 
high office far a period of twelve years ; and posterity wiU4uly 
appreciate the soundness of those measmres to which thf dco^ 
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lony oWes its ptes&snt pTD^perky^ and iqlon whkh will depend 
its future greaitness. IndefiMigable in busitieas, and Well qua- 
lified^ fironiihis intimate knowledge of mankind^ to judge of 
the character of th^se widi whom he came in contact^ he colft* 
ducted the aflairs of his government with a prudence wid 
steadiness which few^ hoWever gifted, will ev^if equal, and non^ 
we venture to affirm^ cafi ever surpass. One of the maxim$ 
ndiidi he f^pears to have had constantly in his view waa^ to 
raise to soBiethkig like t^espeetability in the scale of Society^ 
those Svho had expiated dieir crimes and fellies by a life of 
good conduct and r^iilatityi in that country to which they had 
bcm transported; and thtis, by the countenance and support 
whkh the well-behaved wfere sure to meet with, he stimulated 
others to follow thdr good etample; a conduct much more 
likely to prote beneficial, than if the rq>entant criminal had 
been left to his hapleis filter ki a society whei^ it required all 
the support of a govemor^iii^dbief to give him a status in l^at 
society, and maintain him in it* 

Having been superseded by Major-G«ieral Sir Thomas 
Brisbaney General Macqoarie returned to Kn^and in lft22^ 
and retired Sost a Bht)rt time to his estate in the Island of MulL 
While in India, he married Miss Jarvis, i^ter of Lieutomnt- 
CSolonel Jarvis, now of Dover in Kent* But thut lady did noi; 
live to accompany him to Pbgknd, and left no issue ; and in 
the beginning of ljd09 he was raai^ied a seomd time to Miss 
Cattit)bell^ daughter of Donald Campbdl, Esq., of Aird, and 
sister to the preset Sir John Campbell^ of Ardnaaiun:han» 
Batvnvet. By this lady, who survives him, he has left one scm^ 
LAuehkni. ^v^n w£us bom in Australia, and is now about nioe 
yemrs of t;^e^ Dudfiig the winter of 1822^, he travdled ont 
the continent fi>r Ibe benefit of Mrs. Macquarie's health; but 
in the autumn of last yef^ he retired once more to Im eirtate 
in MuUi where he intended to rusticate for a few yeans^ uatS 
ids son was pr^ared to enter EtoaCoUege* 

Bdt) dks ! Ix0w vain are the detimninations of man* '^ la 
Aprils 1624^ Geiieral Maoiquane «aai6 np to town» wiih the 
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view of getting his (xdonial accounts finally settled, and to as- 
certain the determinatiofi of ministers in regard to the remu^ 
tierati(m to which he had become aititled by his long and 
iaithfnl services as governor of New South Wales. His ac- 
counts, being regularly and correctly kept, were soon brought 
to a close; and his merit so fully allowed, that a pension. for 
life, of a thousand year, was granted him ; and, as he states in 
a note to a friend, in the end of June, his cares were now at 
an end. In four short days from the date of that note they, 
were, indeed, at an end for ever. Dining at a friend's house, 
on a wet day, about the beginning of June, he was unable to 
procure a hackney coach, and as the nun had nearly ceased, 
he v^tured to walk home to his lodgings. He was imme- 
diately seized with a aippression of urine, which, in the end, 
baffled the skill of the most eminent of the profession to re- 
move or alleviate, and on the 1st July, 1824*, he breathed his 
last Mrs. Macquarie, impressed with some impending mis- 
fortune, and having information from a fiiithfiil black servant 
that had been many years the attendant of the general, for- 
tunately left MuU to j<Hn her husband in London, and arrived 
a few dajrs before his death, so that she had the consolation, 
though a melancholy one, of witnessing the last moments of 
him whose loss is iireparable, but who died as he had lived, 
a hero and a Christian. General Macquarie was ever more 
desirous of a good name than of riches ; he returned to Eng- 
land in 1822, a much poorer man than he had left it in 1809. 
He did not live to enjoy his pension a single day, so that the 
regulated price of a lieutenant-colonelcy of infantry, which, a 
few days before his deaths he was advised, und'T^^he new re- 
gulation to sell, was all that he received for a ISithful service 
of nearly half a century. We have little doubt, however, 
that when his merits become fiilly known to his majesty, and 
are fairly appreciated by his country, as one day they must 
be, some permanent mark of royal favour will be granted to 
his orphan son. General Macquarie has left one brother, a 
distinguished officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Macquarie, 
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' who retired from the service a few years ago on account of bad 
healthy and is now resident upon his property in his nadye 
isle. The General's remains were sent down lo Scotland for 
interment, and have been deposited in the fiunily vault of the 
Macquaries, at lona. 
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No. XVII. 
LORD BYRON. 

GEORGE GORDON BTRON, LORD BYRON, OF ROCHDALE, IN THE 
COUNTY OF LANCASTER. 

In the history of genius, of its strength and of its weakness, 
perhaps there never was a man whose character and conduct 
roused more public attention, and afforded more of real and 
speculative topic for admiration and censure, than Lord Byron. 
He entered the world of poetry, as Chatham did that of ora- 
tory, scarcely heard of in the lists, until he had detained, 
the honours of trium|^ As the resaitment of Walpole 
elicited irom the youi^ statesman the first flashes of an elo* 
quence that burned with inextinguishable fire to the last hour 
of his earthly glory, so did the rude repulse which ^as given 
to the boyish aspirings of the noble bard discover, even to 
himself, by the re-action it created, all the wonderful resources 
of his intellect, and place him at once on the splendid summit 
of poetic ambition. Unfortunately, however, the excitement 
was of such a nature, that it appeared to exasperate his muse; 
and, uniting with the intractable violence of passions fostered by 
early indulgence, and their severe disappointment in an at- ^ 
tachment prematurely formed, thenceforward to communicate 
to his various productions, energetic and beautifiil as they are^ 
but too much of gloom, bitterness, and misanthropy. Nor 
were there wanting other causes of deep regret, when the 
noble poet,* unhappily for himself and for the world, descended 
fix>m that lofty region which was his^ proper dominion — the 
sublime. 

Lord Byron had illustrious ancestry. From the time of 
the conquest his fiunily were distinguished, not merely for 
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their extensive manors in Lancashire and other parts of tlie 
kingdom, but for their prowess in arms. When Edward the 
Rrst was preparing an expedition against the Scots, John de 
B3nx>n was summoned to attend him with his forces ; and was 
afterwards required, by the same monarch, to accompany 
him in an expedition abroad. Two of the Byrons fell at the 
batde of Cressy. Another member of the family, Sir John 
de Bjrron, rendered good service, in Bosworth Field, to the 
Earl of Richmond; and contributed, by his valour, to trans- 
fer the crown from the head of Richard the Tliird to that of 
Henry the Seventh. This Sir John de Byron was a man of 
honour, as well as a brave warrior. He was very intimate witli 
las neighbour Sir Oervase Clifton; and although Byron 
fought under Henry, and Clifton under Richard, k did 
diminish their friendship, but, on die contrary, pupM^^ a 
severe test Previous to the battle, the prize^crfwhidi was 
a kingdom, they had mutually promised, that whichever of 
tiiem was vanquished, tibe other should endeavour to prevent 
iJie forfdture of his estate. While Clifton was bravdy fight- 
ing at the head of his troop, he was struck off his horse, 
w^ich Byron perceiving, he quitted the ranks and ran to the 
rdief of his ^end, whom be shielded, but who died in his 
arms. Sir John de Byron was as good as Ws word; he in- 
terceded with die king ; the estate was preserved to iihe 
Clifton fimiily ; and is now in the possession of a descendant 
of die gallant Sir Oervase. 

In the wars l)€*ween Cbades the Rrst and his pai^Eament^ 
the Byrons adhered to the royal eause. Sir Nicholas ^ron, 
the ^dest member and Tepresentetive ttt the femJly, was an 
emment loyalist; who, having distinguished himself hi the 
wars of the Low Countries, was appoictted Oovemor of Ches- 
ter, hi 164?£. Lord Clarendon says he w^ "a soldier of 
very good command ; who, being a person of great afbbility 
and dexterity, as weU aJs martial knowledge, gave great life 
to die designs of die well-affected there ; and, widi the en- 
couragement of some gendemen of North Wales, in a short 
time raised such a power of horse and foot, as made often 
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skirmishes with the enemy; sometimes with notable advantage; 
never with any signal loss." 

Sir Nicholas had two sons^ who both died without issue ; 
and his younger brother, Sir John, became their heir. This 
person was made a Knight of the Bath at the coronation of 
James the First He had eleven sons, of whom the major 
part distinguished themselves for their loyalty and gallantry 
on the side of Charles the First . Sir Thomas, a younger son, 
commanded the Prince of Wales's regiment at the batde of 
Hopton^heath ; and Lord Clarendon calls him <^a gentleman 
of great courage and very good conduct, who charged with 
good execution." 

At the battles of Edge-hill and Newbury, the Bjn'ons ren- 
dered themselves conspicuous; and at the still more fetal 
coiitesjt at Marston-moor, where seven brothers of the name 
were engaged, four of them fell in defence of the royal cause. 
Sir John Byron, one of the survivors, was appointed to many 
important commands, and makes a great figure in the pages 
of Lord Clarendon. " In truth," says that noble historian, 
^^ there was no gentleman in the kingdom of a better reputa- 
tion among all sorts of men." On his appointment to the 
Lieutenancy of the Tower of London, the opponents of the 
court remonstrated; and the king answered, that /^he did not 
expect^ having preferred a person of known fortune and un- 
questionable reputation to that trust, he should have been 
pressed to remove him without any particular charge :" but 
afterwards, when Sir John himself desired to "be freed firom 
the agony and vexation of that place," his majesty consented. 
On the 26th of October, 164?3, Sir John Byron was created 
Lord BjH'ou, with a collateral remainder to his brothers ; and, 
after various honourable services, he was, on the decline of 
the king^s aflBdrs, appointed governor to the Duke of York. 
In this office he died in France, in 1652, without issue ; upon 
which, his brother' Richard, who was knighted by Charles the 
First, and had a command at the battle of Edge-hill, became 
the second Lord Byron. He was governor of Appleby Castle, 
and also distinguished himself in the government of Newark. 
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He died 1697, aged 74; ond it is recorded on his tomb in 
the church of Huckp^l Torkard, that " with the rest of hi« 
&mlly» being seven brothers, he faithfully served King Charles 
the Firjst in the dyil wars,** aQd that they « suflFered much for 
their loyalty, and lost all their fortunes ; yet it pleased God 
so to Uess the honest ei^d^vpurs of the said Richard, Lwd 
Byron, that he ne-p^r^^hased part of their ancient inheritajpc^ 
which he left to his posterity; with a laudable memory for 
great piety aiMl charity/' 

This Second ^*rd Byron ^as succeeded by his eldest aon, 
William; who married Elizabeth, the daugjater of Jch^ Vis- 
count Chaworth, of the kii^om of Ireland ; by wfa<w he 
had five sons ; all qf whom died yoiuig, except WjU^m, whose 
eldest son, WiUiain» was born in 17.^9 and succeeded to the 
title itt 1736. 

Williaii^, Lord Byron, passed the early part of his life in 
the navy. He afterwards acquired considerable injSuenee at 
CiSHirt, so much so, as to procure the p$ge of Master of the 
Stag Hounds, in 176S. Beings however^ ^ P^^ of ui^oveixi- 
able passions, he was, in 1765^ sent to the Tpwer^ o$a a 
charge of having killed hia rdiation, Mr. Chaworth^ in a duel. 
This duel took place, under very peculiar drcumstaniqes, at 
the .Star oad Garter Taver^ in Pall Mall. It ^rigixia^ m 
a dispute at table; and was fought, in the evening, in a maall 
rdoon, with only the light wbidi one glimmering candle af- 
forded. Being the more expert ««irordsman of the two, IxNrd 
Byron inflicted on Mr. Ghaworth a mortal wound; although 
he lived long enough to settle his ajS^s, and sup{dy audi 
information, as led the coroner's jury to return a verdict of 
^^wilftd miuxler" against his lordship. The trials which ex- 
cited intense public interest^ came on at Westminster HaU, 
before ihe House of Lords. It lasted two days, and ended 
by an unanimous co&vicdon c^ manslau^bter, pronounced hfy 
upwards of two hundred and fifty members of the vippec 
house. Upcm being brought up for judgment, Lord Byi^pn 
^eaded his privil^e as a peer^ and was^ in nmsequ^ce, 
discharged. After this aiSair, he was shunned by Imrekiiom, 
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tod retired to Newsteftd ; where, though he 1 ived in a state 
df p^ect exfle frorh pefsofis o£ his own ttmk, his unhappy 
temper found abundant exercise in continual war with his 
neighbours and tenants, and sufficient punishment in their 
liAtred, One of his amusements was feeding crickets, which 
were his only companions. He had made them so tame, aa 
to cra^l over him ; and used to whip them with a wisp of 
straw, if too familiar. In Ihis forlorn condition, he lingered 
out a long life, doing what in him lay to ruin the paternal 
mahsion for that other branch of the family to which he was 
aware it must pass at his death, all his own children having 
descended before him to the grave. 

John, Ae next brother to William, and bom in the year 
after him, that is, in 1723, was a man of a very different dis^ 
position, although his career in life was an almost unbroken 
succession of misfortunes. The hardships which he endured 
while accompanying Commodore Anson in his expedition to 
the Soiith Seas, are well kndwn, from his own highly popuhr 
and affecting narrative. So unfortunate was he in regard to 
weather, that lie was called *< Foul-weath^ Jack;*' and the 
sailors ware very reluctant to go to sea under his command. 
Against the enemy he had equally bad success ; not that he 
was deficient either in bravery or in skill, but that circum- 
stances always declared against him. Nevertheless, he was 
a man.who deserved and enjoyed the esteem of all about him, 
and was reckoned one of the best naval officers of his time. 

His only son, who was bom in 1751, who received an ex- 
cellent education, and whose &ther procured for him a com- 
mission in the guards, was so dissipated, that he was known 
-by the name of <<mad Jack Byron." He was one of the 
handsomest men of the time ; but his character was so noto- 
rious, that his father was obliged to desert him, and to be 
but seen in his company was considered a stain. There was 
no dissipation, and hardly a vice, except thoise coming imme- 
diately within the penal statutes of the country, in which he 
did not occasionally, or even habitually, engage. In his 
twenty-seventh yearj he found means to seduce Amelia, mar- 
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chioiiess of Carmarthen, who had been but a few years mar- 
ried to. a husband with whom she had lived in the most happy 
state until she formed this unfortunate connexion. The noise 
occasioned by ihisjatio: pas was very great, as well on account 
of its own enormity, as of the perfect happiness which had 
previously subsisted between the husband and the wife, and 
of the great reluctance shown by the husband to believe in the 
.existence of guilt That, however, was ultimately proved in 
a manner but too convincing; and after one fruitless attempt 
at reclaiming the lady, she was divcnrced by the marquis, and 
abandoned to her &te. That fate was sudden and severe* 
The friends of the parties brought about a marriage between 
her and her seducer; which, after the most brutal conduct on 
his part, and the greatest misery and the keenest remorse on 
hers, was dissolved in two years, by her sinking into the 
^rave, the victim of a broken heart. In about three years 
after. Captain Byron sought to patch up his fortunes by ma- 
trimony; and, having made a conquest of Miss Catherine 
Gordon, an Aberdeenshire heiress (lineally descended from 
^e Earl of Huntley, and the Princess Jane, daughter. of 
'James the Second of Scotland,) he united himself to her, 
^pent her fortune in a few years, and, leaving her and her 
only child, the subject of this memoir, in a destitute and d^ 
fenceless state, fled to France to avoid his creditors, and died 
at Valenciennes, in 1791. 

George Byron Gordon, for such was the name by which 
he was called, on account of the neglect with which his 
fathei^s family had all along treated his mother, was bom at 
Dover, on the 22d of January, 1788. On the unnatural de- 
sertion of his &ther, the whole care of his infent years neces- 
sarily devolved upon his mother. Mrs. Byron very prudently 
retired to Aberdeen ; where she lived in almost perfect seclu- 
sion, in consequence of the great deterioration which her 
finances had suffered from the extravagance of her husband* 
George was her darling ; and when he only went out for an 
ordinary walk, she would entreat him, with the tear glisten- 
ing in her eye, to take care of himseitfy as <^she had nothing 
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on terthbut him to live for;** a conduct not at dl pleasSftg to 
his adventurous spirit; the more especially, as some of hiB 
companions, who trftnessed the a£^tionate scene, would 
laugh, and ridicule him about it. There can be little doub^ 
indeed, that in his ettrly years, excessive maternal indulgence^ 
tod the absence of that salutary discipline and control so 
iiecessary to childhood, materially contributed to the fiwrm- 
lation of the less pleasing features of Lord Bjn'on's diaracter. 
At the same time, it must be remembered, in Mrs. Byrop'i^ 
lextenuation, not only that the circumstances in which she had 
been left with her son were of a very peculiar nature, but also, 
that a slight mal-formfttion erf one of his feet, and great weak- 
ness of constitution, naturally solicited for him, in the heart 
of a inother, a more than ordinary portion of tenderness. 
For these latter reasons, he tvas hot sent very early to sdiool, 
but was allowed to expand his lungs, and brace his limbs, 
"upon the tnounttuns of the neighbourhood. This course was 
evidently the best adapted for imparting strength to his bodily 
firame ; and the sequel showed that it was £blt from the worst 
for giving tone and vigour to his mind. The grandeur of n^ 
ture around him ; the feeHng that he was upon hills which had 
never been permanently trodden by the foot of a conqueror; 
the intercourse with'a'people whose amusements consisted, in 
a great measure, of the recital of old heroic exploits agdnst 
.invaders, of feats of manhood, and of demonstrations of inde- 
pendence, mingled miik all the wild goblin stories peculiar to 
remote and thinly populated districts, afforded an initiatory 
^ucatian, certainly far more poetical, than he could have 
obtained had he been nurtured at the Abbey of Newstead, 
afler tiie fashion of its lords, in the proudest times of that 
'high-spirited, but, latterly, wild and wayward family. Of the 
effect which the events and contanplatidns of this period of 
bis life hiad upon Lord -Byron's mind, the single poem of 
-Loch na Garr, which, though, of course, not written in in- 
fimcy, was a recollection of infent impressions, exhibits abmi- 
dant proof. 
At the i^e of seven jeans' Greorg^ whose {>revjoiis instnio- 
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tioa iu the English language had been his mothei^'s sole task» 
was sent to the grammar school at Abe^rdeen, wher^ he con- 
tinued till his removal to Harrow, with the exception of some 
intervals of absence, which were deemed necessary for the 
establishment of his health. His progress beyond that of the 
general nm of his class-fellows was never sp distinguished as 
after those occasional intervals, when he would, in a few days, 
master exercises which, in the school routine, it had required 
weeks to accomplish. But, when he had overtaken the rest 
of the class, he always relaxed his, exertions, and, contenting 
himself with being considered a tolerable scholar, never made 
any violent effort to place himself at the head of the highest 
form. It was out of school that he aspired to be the leader of 
every thing. In all boyish games and amusements he would 
be first if possible. For this he was eminently calculated : 
quick, enterprising, and daring, the energy of his mind en- 
abled him to overcome the impediments which Nature h^d 
thro\m in his way. No boy could outstrip him in the race, 
or in swimming. Even at that f arly period (fcqi^ eight to 
ten years of age) aU his sports were of a manly character; 
fishiDg, shooting, swimming, and managing a horse, or steer- 
ing and trimming the s^ of a boat, constituted his chief 
delights, and, to the superficial observer, seemed his sole oc-. 
cupatipns. He was exceedingly brave ; and in the juvenile 
wars of the school, he generally gained the victory. Upon pne 
occasion, a boy who had been attacked, rather without just 
cause, took refiige in Mrs. Byron's housejj spxd George inter- 
posed in his defence, declaring, that nobody should be ill-use^ 
while imder his roof and protection. Upon this, the $^;gi^es|sor 
dared him to fight ; and, although the former was by mupl^ 
the stronger of the two, the spirit of young Byron y99S so de^ 
termined, that after the cpmbat had lasted for nearly two hoursij 
it was suspended, because both the boys were entirdy out of 
breath. 

The following occurrence shows at once the generosity of 
his youthful. character, and the deep impression which the ro- 
mcoitic legends and superstitions of the country ha^ made upon 
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his mind. A school-fellow of his had a little Shetland pony ; 
and one day the two friends had taken out the pony to have 
an alternate ride, or to ^ ride and tie," as it is vulgarly called, 
along the banks of the Don. When they came to the old 
bridge, Byron stopped his companion, and insisted that he 
. should dismount, while he himself rode along the bridge ; 
** for,'* said he, " you remember the prophecy, — 

* Brig o* Balgownie, though wight be thy wa% 
Wi' a widow's ae son, an' a mare's ae foal, 
Down thouPt fa.' 

" Now, who knows but the pony may be ' a mare^s ae 
foal,' and we are both * widow's ae sons ;' but you have a 
sister, and I have nobody to lament for me but my mother.*' 
The other boy consented ; but as soon as young Byron had 
escaped the terrors of the bridge, insisted upon following his 
example. He, too, rode safely across ; and they concluded 
that the pony was not the only production of its mother. 

While George was occupied in this manner, William, the 
fifth Lord Byron, departed, at Newstead Abbey, that life, 
which for so many years he had rendered miserable to him- 
self. As the son of Lord William had died in the same year 
in which George was born, and as the descent both of the 
tides and of the estates was to heirs male, the latter of course 
succeeded to the titles and estates of his great uncle. The old 
lord died on the 17th of May, 1798, and thus the state and 
prospects of the hen* were completely changed, when he was 
little more than ten years old. 

It is the custom of the grammar school at Aberdeen, that 
the boys of all the five classes, of which it is composed, should 
be assembled for prayers in the public school at eight o'clock 
in the morning, previous to which a censor calls over the 
names of all, and those who are absent are fined. The first 
time that Lord Byron came to school after his accession to his 
. title, the rector had caused his name to be inserted in the cen- 
sor's J^ook — Georgius, Dominus de Byron, instead of Geor- 
gius Byron Gordon, as formerly. The boys, unused to this 
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wstpcratic soufid, set up a loud and involuntary dioutf which, 
had such an efiect on his sensitive mind^ that he burst into, 
tears, and would have fled frpm the school, had he not been 
restrdbed by the master. 

Upon this change in his fortune, Lord Byron was removed 
from the immediate care of his mother, and placed as a ward 
under the guardianship of the Earl of Carlisle, who had mar-^ 
ried Isabella, the sister of the late Lord Byron. This giwd 
aunt resembled the bard a Uttle^ both in her talents, and in 9t, 
least one or two points of her character* She wrote verses pC 
exquisite beauty and OHisiderable power ; and afler showing 
for many years how well she was calculated to be the first or- 
nament of the gay and fashionable world, she left it without^ 
any apparent cause, and with perfect indifference, and in a 
great measure shut herself up from society. 

It was immediately resolved, that the young nobleman^ 
should receive the usual education which England bestows 
upon her titled sons; and that in the first instance, be. shpuld 
be sent to one of the great public schools. Harrow wa.^ 
chosen : Lord Byron was accordingly placed there, under thQ 
tuition of the Rev. Dr. Drury. A change of scene, and of 
circumstances, so unforeseen, and so rapid, would have beeq. 
hazardous to any boy ; but it was doubly so to one of Byron's 
ardent mind, and previous habits. Taken at once from the 
society of lads in humble life, and placed among youths of hi^ 
own newly-acquired rank, with means ofgpratification which to 
him must have appeared without limit, it is not at all wonder- 
ful that he should have been betrayed into all sorts of extrar 
vagances. None of them, however, appear to have been of a 
very criminal natm*e« " Though be was lame," says one of 
his school-fellows, in a recent communication to the editor of 
an interesting weekly publication *, " he was a great lover of 
sports, preferred hockey to Horace, relinquished even Heljcon 
for * duck-puddle,' and gave up the best poet that ever wrqte 
hard Latin for a game of cricket on ^ the common.' He wa^ 
i]|ot remarkable (nor was he ever) for his learning; but he was. 

f The Literary Gaxette. 
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always d clever, {di^iii-spokeii, and tthdauhted boy. I IiftTe 
gem him figbt by the hour iike a Trojan, and stand up against 
the disadvantages d his ladieness with all ihe spirit of an an- 
cient combatant * Don't you remember your battle with 
t^itt? said I to him in a letter (for I had witnessed it;) but 
it seems that he had forgott^ it* * You are mbtaken, I 
think, (said he in reply ;) it must have been with Rice»pudding 
Morgan, or Lord Jocdyn, or one of the Douglases, or Geotgs 
Kaynsford, or Tryce (with whom I had two conflicts^) or with 
Moses Moore (the clod^} or with somdlxxly else^ and not with 
Pitt; for with all di6 abov^-named, and other worthies of the 
fist, had I an interchange of black eyes and bloody noses, 
at various and sundry periods. However, it may have hap- 
pened, for all that.' " 

In a subsequent part of Lord Byron's life he indulged in 
some severe animadversions upon the nature and tendency of 
the system of our great public sdiools in general, and of 
Harrow in particular; yet he always cberi^ed an affectionate 
remembrance of the school^ and a great veneration for his pre- 
ceptor. *^ I believe" he observes in a note to the fourth Canto 
of Chiide Harold, *^ I believe no one could be more attached 
to Itarrow than I have always be^i, and with reason : -^ a 
part of the time passed there was the happiest of my fife ; and 
my preceptor (the Rev. Dr. Joseph Drury) was the best and 
worthiest fi*i^d I ever possessed, whose warnings I have re- 
membered but too well^ but too late when I have erred," &c. 
The fiict was, that Lord Byrcm ill brodced the restraints of 
, sdiool discipline ; for, besides the evil of excessive indulgence 
in. his in&ncy, his taatural violence of temper had be«i encou- 
raged by the flattery of servants, and he had been accustomed 
to command. Every thing like a task was therefore repugnant 
to his feelings^ 

While he was yet a boy at Harrow, Lord Byron fell deeply 
in love. The object of his flame was somewhat> older than 
himself; a Miss Ghaworth, a daughter of the Mr. Chaworth, 
who had been killed in a duel by Lord Byron's great uncle. 
It was during his vacations, which bci spent at Newstead, that 
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he tecame acquainted with thk young lady. She was the 
beau ideal of all that his youthful &ncy could paint of beau- 
tiful. They had stolen meetings; and their letters passed 
through the medium of a confidante. The ardour^ however, 
was principally on the young gentleman's side, at least, so it 
i^q)eared ; for notwithstanding their mutual vows, the young 
lady married another. The anguish which this event pro- 
duoed on a mind like Lord Byron's, may be more easily con- 
ceived than described ; nor can any one who knows any thing 
of the human heart doubt its baleful operation on his future 
diaracter. Fits of gloominess and gaiety, of despair and dis- 
sipation, alternately prevailed in rapid succession. The stanzas 
addressed to the picture of his fair one, which she had pre* 
sented to him^ beginning -— 

** Oh ! had my fate been joined with thine," &c. 

and which were inserted in his first publication, sufficiently 
show how much he endured on the occasion. 

At the age of little more than sixteen, Lord Byron re- 
moved to the University of Cambridge^ where he became a 
student of Trinity College. Of course, however, he enter- 
tained a great dislike for college, as for all other rules ; and 
here, as at Harrow, the irregularity of his conduct drew down 
upon him the severe but just animadversions of his superiors. 
These animadversicms were replied to on the part of Lord 
Byron by sarcasm and satire. Among other means which he 
adopted to show his contempt for academical honours, was 
that of keq)ing a bear, which he told all his friends he was 
training up for a degree. 

When about nineteen years of age, Lord Byron bade 
adieu to the university, and took up his residence at the family 
seat of Newstead Abbey. Here his pursuits were principally 
those of amusement. Among others, he was extremely fond 
of the water. In his aquatic exercises, he had seldom any 
other companion than a large Newfoundland dog; [to try 
whose sagacity and fidelity, he would sometimes fall out of 
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the boat^ as if by accident, t^hen the dog would seize him^ and 
drag him ashore. On losing this dog in the autumn of 1808^ 
his lordship caused a monument to be erected, with an inscrip- 
tion commemorative of its attachment. 

In the year 1807, while still at Newstead, Irord Byron ar- 
ranged, and caused to be printed at Newark, a small coUec-. 
lion of his poems, under the whimsical title of ^ Hours of 
Idlaiess; by George Grordon, Lord Byron; a Minor." 
These poems had those iaults of conception and diction which 
are inseparable from juvenile attempts ; and might, perhaps^ 
rather be considered as imitations of what had caught the ear 
and fimcy of the youthful author, than as exhibiting originality 
of thought and expression ; although there were some, and 
those not the worst judges, who discerned in these early ef- 
forts, that which promised much at a more mature age. 
Certain critical writers, however, yielded .to the temptation of 
pouncing upon a noble poet, and of entertaining their readers 
with a lively article on his work, without much respect either 
to the feelings of the author, or even to the indications of 
merit which his productions exhibited. The reyiew excited 
mirth ; the poems were neglected ; the author became irri- 
tated, and took his revenge in keen iambics, not only on the 
offending critics, but on many others, in whose conduct or 
writings the juvenile bard had found, or imagined he had 
found, some cause of o£fence. This satire, which was pub- 
lished under the title of ^^ English Bards, and Scotch Re- 
viewers," manifested a spirit at least sufficiently poignant for all 
the purposes of reprisal ; and although the verses might, in many 
respects, be deemed the offspring of hasty and indiscriminate re- 
sentment, they bore a strong testimony of the ripening tal^oits 
of the author. It is, however^ impossible not to perceive that 
Lord Byron's feelings, rather than his judgment, guided his 
pen on this occasion, and that, in some case^ he seemed in- 
different whether he should praise or blame. Among other 
curious instances of this fact it is stated, in an account recently 
published of the preparation of the " English Bards and 
£cotch Reviewers," that originally " Smyth" was described 
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as one of the disgracers of " hoary Granta;** and the re- 
deeming merit was ascribed to ** Hodgson" aloQe : — • 

<< Though printers condescend the press to soil 
With odes by Smyth, and epic songs by Hoyle.'' 

« ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ For Granta's name» 

Let Hodgson's genius plea4» and save her fame." 

But, befiwe the work was sent to press, the stigma of dul-- 
ness was removed from the brow of ^' Smyth ;" he was made 
to participate in saving the glory of the vandal university ; 
and the lines stood thus : — 

*' Though printers condescend the press to soil 
With rhyme by Hoare, and epic blank by Hoyle." 

** So sunk in dulness, and so lost in shame, 

That Smyth and Hodgson scarce redeem thy fame." 

A still more striking example, however, of that caprice of 
splenetic humour which renders satiric criticism something 
worse than mockery, is to be found in the fact, tjiat before 
Lord Carlisle offended the young poet, he was the very 
Apollo of the peerage : — 

** On one alone Apollo deigns to smile. 
And crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle." 

But after the resentment of the satirist was excited, (whether 
justly or not, has nothing to do with the question,) the case 
was entirely reversed. Apollo and the Muse 

<< No more will cheer, with renovating smile, 
The paralytic pulings of Carlisle ;" 

and he is recommended, at the end of a long tirade of con- 
temptuous ridicule, for his imbecility from " puny boyhood'* 
to "grey hairs," to case his volumes in congenial calf : — 



** Yes ! doff that covering where morocco shines. 
And hang a calf skin on those recreant lines." 
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. No maii» indeed, whf ha& the lefvst taste or juc^ent^ can 
read this poem^ and, admirable as it is in wit and pungency, 
deny that approbation and censure are scattered through the 
whole as the humonr of the mom^it dictated ; and without 
the least regard to the real merits or demerits of the parties. 
It happened, singularly enough, that several of the individuals 
who were subjected to the lash of satire, were afterwards 
numbered among Lord Byron's intimate friends* In conse^ 
qaelice of this circumstance, after the work hadi pt^s^d 
through four editions, a fifth, that was ready for public(»tio% 
was suppressed. 

Up to the time of his majority, the noble lord <^ntinued tcr. 
follow his fancies, as they led him, alternately to Newstead, 
and to the metropolis. The life he led, when in London, 
was, unhappily, one of riot and dissipation. The miserable 
consequences of such a course were soon apparent. His own 
master at an age when he njiost required a guide, and left 
to the dominion of his passions, when they were the most 
unmanageable : with a fortune anticipated before he came into 
possession of it^ and a constitution impaired by early excesses ; 
in the year 1809 he determined to travel; but it was, as he 
himself said, '< with a joyless indifference to the world that 
was all before him." 

His original intention included a much larger portion of 
the world than that which he actually visited. He first 
thought of Persia ; to which idea, indeed, he for a long time 
adhered. He then contemplated sailing for India, and even 
wrote for information from the Arabic professor at Cambridge, 
and made many enquiries respecting the necessary prepar- 
ations for the voyage. At one time it occurred to him, that 
he would enter into some foreign service ; the Austrian, the 
Russian, or even the Turkish, if he liked their manners. At 
length, in July, 1809, in company with John Cam Hobhouse, 
Esq. (his acquaintance with whom commenced at Cambridge), 
Lord Byron embarked at Falmouth, for Lisbon ; and thence 
proceeded, by the southern provinces of Spain, to the Medi- 
terranean. The objects that he met with as far as Gibraltar 
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seem to have occupied his iaind^ to the ten^Kirary excfatsion 
of Ids gloomy tmd misandiropic thoughts; (or a letter vAndi 
he wrote to his mother firom whence contains no indicatioa of 
them ; but^ on the contrary, much playful description ef the 
scenes throu^ which he had passed. At Seville, Lcard Byron 
lodged in the house of two single ladies ; one of whom, how- 
eveC) was about to be married. Tlioi^ lie remained theie 
'only three days, she paid him the most particular Mt^tions, 
-and ^at their parting, embraced him vnik great tenderness ; cut- 
t&ig off a lode of his hair, and presenting him with one of. 
her own. With this specimen of S|2>anii^ female manners, 
fae proceeded to Cadiz ; where various incidents occurred to 
'coinfirm !tfae opinion he had formed at Seville of the Andalu- 
^siah belles ; and which made him leave Oadiz with regret, and 
tletermbie to return to it^ liord Byron kept no journal; but 
he wrote to his moth^ fiom Maha, amiouncing his safety ; 
and Bgadn frcxn Previsa, in November. Upon arriving at 
Yanina, Lord Byron found that All Pacha was with his 
troops in IBiryum, besieging Ibrahim Pacha in Berat ; but 
the vizier having heard ^at an English nobleman was in his 
country, had given orders at Yanina, to supply him with 
every kind of accommodation, free of expence. From 
Yanina, Lord Byron went to Tepaleen. Here he was lodged 
in the palace, and the next day introduced to All Pacha, who 
declared that he Icnew him to be a man of >Fank from &e 
smallness of his ears, his curling haur, and his white hands ; 
and who sent him a variety of sweetmeats, fruits, and other 
luxuries. In going in a Turkish sliip of war^ provided for him 
by Ali Pacha, from Previsa, intending to sail for Patras, Lord 
Hyton was very nearly lost in but a moderate gale of wind, 
from the ignorance of the Turkish officers and sailors : and 
was driven on the coast of Suli. An instance of disinterested 
hospitality in the chief of a Siiliote village occurred to Lord 
Byron, in consequence of his disastors in the Turkish galliot 
The honest Albanian, after assisting hun in his distress, sup- 
plying his wants, and lodging him and his suite, refused to 
receive any remuneration. When Lord Byron pressed him 
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to tike money, h^said, ^< I wish you to love. me, not to pay 
me." At Yanina, on his return, he was introdiM^ed to Hus- 
sein Bey and Mahmout Pacha, two young children of Ali 
Fkcha. Subsequently, he visited Smyn^; whence he went 
in the Salsette frigate to Constantinople. While the Salsette 
frigate lay in the Dardanelles, a diiqpute arose among some of 
the officers respecting the practicability of swimming sfaross 
the Hellespont. Lord Byron and Lieutenant Ekenfaead 
agreed to make the trial: they, accordingly, attempted diis 
enterprise on the 8d of May, 1810. The following is tke 
account given of it by his lordship : -^ 

" The whole distance from Abydos, the place whence we 
staited, to our landing at Sestos, on the othar side, including 
the length we were carried by the current, was computed by 
those on board the frigate at upwards of four English miles; 
though the actual breadth is bardy one. The rapidity of the 
current is such, that no boat can row directly across ; and it 
may, in some measure, be ^timated, from the drcinnstance 
of the whole distance being accomplished by one of the par- 
ties, in an hour and five, and by the other, in an hc«ir and 
ten minutes. The water was extremely cold, from the melting 
of the mountain snows. About three weeks before, we had 
made an attenq>t ; but having ridden aU the way from the 
Troad the same morning, and the water being of an icy chill- 
ness, we found it necessary to postpone the completion till 
the frigate anchored below the castles, when we swam the 
Straits, as just stated, entering a considerable way above the 
European, and landing below the Asiatic^ fort. Chevalier 
says, that a young Jew swam the same distance for his mis- 
tress; and Olivier mentions its; having been done by a Nea- 
politan; but our consul at Tarragona remembered neither of 
those circumstances, and tried to dissuade us from the at- 
tempt. A number of the Salsette's crew were known to have 
accomplished a greater distance ; and the only thing that sur- 
prised me was, that as doubts had been entertained of the 
truth ofLeander's story, no traveller had: ever endeavoured 
to ascertain its practicability." 
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This adventure, of which Lord Byron was ever after ex* 
tremely proud, was followed by a fit of the ague, n^diy 
however, was soon cured. It was not until after Lord Byrcm 
arrived at Constantinople, that he decided not to go on to 
Persia; but to pass the following summer in the Morea. At 
Constantinople, Mr. Hobhouse left him to return to England. 
On losing his companion. Lord Byron w^it again, and alcme^ 
over much of the old track which he had already visked ;.and 
studied the scenery and manners of Greece, especially, with 
the searching eye of a poet and a painter. . His mind q[>peared 
occasionally to have some tendency towards a recovery from 
the morbid state of moral apathy which he had previously 
evinced ; and the gratification which he manifested on observ- 
ing the superiority, in every respect, <^ England to other 
countries, proved that a latent- spark of patriotism was in lus 
heart. The embarrassed state of his afi&irs, at length, in- 
duced him to return home, to endeavour to arrange them ; 
and he arrived in the Volage frigate on the 2d of July, 18H; 
having been absent exactly two years. In approachii^ the 
English shore, however, he experienced feelings of indiflferenee 
' similar to those with which he had qpitted it His healfii 
had not suffered by his travels, although it had been inter- 
rupted by two sharp fevers; but he had put himself endrdy 
on a vegetable diet, and drank no wine. 

Soon after his arrival, he was summoned to Newstead, in con- 
sequence of the serious illness of his mother ; but on reaching 
the Abbey, found that she had breathed her last. He 9ViS^ted 
much from this loss, and fi*om the disappointment of not 
seeing her before her. death ; and while his feelings cm the 
sulgect were still very acute, he received the intdUigence, that 
a friend, whom he highly esteemed, had been drowned in the 
Cam. He had, not long before, heard of the death, at 
Coimbra, of a schoolfellow, to whom he was much attached. 
These three melancholy events, occurring within the space of 
a month, had, no doubt, a powerful effect on Lotd Byron^s 



Towards the termination of his <^ English Bards and Scotch 
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fieviewers,'' tiie lioUe autkor bad declared, that U was his 
jntendon to break oflg|irom that period, his newly^formed 
Ciotmection with the Muses; and that, ahoold he return in 
safety from the ^< minarets'' of Constantinople, the << maid^iis'' 
of Georgia, and the <^ sublime snows" of Mount Caucasus, 
noliiingon earth should tempt him to resume the pen. £!uch 
resoluticms are sddom maintained^ In February, 1812, the 
first two cantos of :<< CSiUde Harold's Pilgrimage" (with the 
matiu^r^t of which be had presented his friend Mr. Dallas) 
made l^r appearance ; producing an effect upon the public 
equal to that of any work which had been published within 
lliis or the last century. The fictitious peisonage (whose 
sentimaits, however, no one could help identifying with those 
•of the author himself) avowed a proud disregard of all the 
altributes which most men would be gladly supposed to 
possess. Qiilde Harold is represented as satiated by indul- 
gence in pleasure, and seeking, in change of place and dime, 
a i^Iidr from the tedium of a life, which glided on without an 
^ject. Hie assuming of such a character, as the medium of 
^comnnmicatmg his poetry and hb sentiments, indicated a feding 
towards ihe public, which, if it Idl short of contemning thdr 
fitvour, at least disdained all attempt to propitiate them. 
Yet, the Very audacity of this repulsive personification, joined 
- to the energy with which it was supported, and to the in- 
dications of a bold, powerfiil, and original mind, which were 
manifested in every line of the poem, electrified the mass of 
readers, and placed, at onoe, upon Lord Byron's head the 
garland for which other men cS genius have toiled long, and 
whidi they have gained late. Hiose who had so rigorously 
criticised his juvenile essays, were the first to pay warm 
homage to his matured efforts; while othears, who saw in 
<< Qiilde Harold" much to regret and to censure^ could not 
withhold their tribute of applause to the depth of thought, 
the force of expression, the beauty of description, and the 
energy of sentiment, by which it was animated. If the volume 
were laid aside for a moment, under the melanchdy and 
un{Aea8Big impression that it seemed calculated to chase hope 
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from the side of man, and to dim his prospects both of this 
life and of futurity, it was immediately, and almost involun- 
luntarily, resumed, as a feeling of the author's genius pre- 
dominated over our dislike to contemplate the gloomy views 
of human nature, which it was his pleasure to place before 
us. Something was set down to the angry recollection of 
his first fidlare, which might be supposed to authorise so 
lofty a mind to hold the world's opinion in contempt ; some- 
thing was allowed (or the recent family losses to which the 
poem alluded ; and it seemed, to most readers, as if gentler 
and more kindly features were, at times, seen to glance from 
under the cloud of misanthropy which the author had flung 
around his hero. Thus, as all admired the Pilgrimage of 
Childe Harold, all were prepared to greet the author with 
that &me which is the poet's best reward, and which is due 
to one who^^in these exhausted days, strikes out a new and 
original line of composition. 

It was amidst such feelings of admiration, that Lord Byion 
entered, it might almost be said for the first time, the 'public 
stage. Every thing in his manner, person, and conversation, 
tended to maintain the charm with which his genius had in- 
vested him; and those who were admitted to his conversation, 
fiir A*om finding that the inspired poet sunk into ordinary 
mortality, felt themselves attached to him, not only by the ap- 
pearance of many noble qu^ities, but by the interest of a mys- 
terious, undefined, and almost painfid curiosity. 

It is well known how wide the doors of society are opened 
in London to literary merit, even of a degree far inferior 
to Lord Byron's ; and that it is only necessary to be ho- 
nourably distinguished by the public voice, to move as a 
denizen in the first circles. This passport was not requisite 
to Lord Byron, who possessed the hereditary claims of birth 
and rank. But the interest which his genius attached to his 
presence and to his conversation, was of a nature far beyond 
what these hereditary claims could of themselves have con- 
ferred, and his reception was, consequently, most enthusiastic. 
Lord Byron was not one of those literary men of whom it may 
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be truly said, minuit prce$entia fdmam. His countenance 
presented to the physiognomist an admirable subject for flie 
exercise of his art. The predominating expression Was that 
of deep and habitual tliought, which gave way to k rapid play 
of features when engaged in interesting discussion; so that 
a brother poet compared them to the sculpture of a beautifUl 
alabaster vase, seen to perfection only when lighted up from 
within. The flashes of gaiety, indignation, or satirical dis- 
like, which frequently animated Lord Byron's . coutltenahce, 
might, during an evening's conversation, be m turn mistakeh 
by a stranger for the habitual expression; but those who 
had an opportunity of studying his features for a length of 
time, and upon various occasions, both of rest and of emo- 
tion, agreed that their proper language was that of melan- 
choly. 

It was impossible to hotice a dejection ^belonging neither to 
the rank, to the age, nor to the sticcess of this young noblei- 
maii, without feeling a solicitude to ascertain whether it had a 
deeper cause than habit, or constitutional temperament. But 
from whatever source derived, joined to Lord Byron's air of 
mingling in amusements and 'Sports as if he contemned lih^, 
and was conscious that his sphere was far above die frivolotis 
crowd which surrounded him, it gave a strong efiect of db- 
louring to a character whose tints were otherwise suffici- 
ently romantic. Noble, atld' far descended, his' mind frat^lK^ 
if not with miich of ancient learning, at least wi A greftt^mb- 
dem accomplishment, the pilgrim of dist£int an^d savage cdun- 
tries, eminent as a poet* among the most eminent whoin 
Britmn has produced. Lord Byron occupied the eyes,^atid 
interested the feelings of all. The enthusiastic looked onflflin 
to admire, the serious with a wish to admonish, and thd'Sdft 
With a desire to console. Even literary envy, a base ^senite- 
tion, from which, perhaps, this age is more free tfian^tey 
other, forgave the man whose splendour dimriied the fililoie of 
his 'competitors. 

At one of the fashionable parties where he was presletat. 
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Jt^is ]^f;^esXyf rfi^ Princje Regent, entered the room. Lord 
J3]a*Qni|iras,at^ome distance at the time ; buton.being informed 
who he was, ^is Royal JFIighness sent a gentleman to him 
to desirjp .^hM he wpuW b^ presented. Of course, the pre- 
^i^ntation took place. The Regent expressed his admiration 
ijf.ff^Chjlde Harold's Pilgrimage," and entered into a conver- 
sation which so fascinated thp poet, that had it not been for 
^p^ccf^e^t whi^h deferred a. levee that was appointed for the 
nejKt dajfT, he W9i}ld ^^ave gone to court, and would probably 
have becoi^e a visitor and a favourite at Carlton House. 
JSoon after, however, an unfortunate influence counteracted 
the effect of royal praise ; and Lord Byron permitted himseU* 
tp write apd speak disrespectfully of the Prince. 

,Tb^ g^eroslty of Lord. Byron's disposition, and his readi* 
.ness,to assistmerit in distress, and to bring it forward where 
It was unknown, deserved and obtained general r^ard. The 
foUctwiog are plying instances of his' kindness in these re- 
spepts : — 

A Jf ung lady ofconsiderable talents, but who had never been 
able, to succeed in turning them to any profitable account, was 
.reyd^ifed to great pecuniary straits through the misfortunes of 
^her fiumly. The only persons from whom she could have 
,jb^ped for rdiief were abroad. Urged on, more by the suf- 
, fellings of t;ho|ie. whom she held dear than by , her own, fbe 
^tt^pjunon^^up resolution to wait upon .Lord Byron, at. his 
, apartments in. the Albany, and ask his subscription to a yo- 
hupe of . jpoems. She ]^ad no . previous knowledge of. him ; 
. but she had been told that he was a man of kind heart. aiyl 
amia^e ^lisposition. Experi^ce did not .disappoint her ; 
|E^d t^iough she entered the apartment with &ultering steps 
and a. palpitating heart, she soon found courage to state her 
. req^^t, ^which s^e .did in the most simple aqd delicate man- 
ner. The nph\e lord; heard it with t}ie most inarked atte^ntion, 
..^d.nyitbth^ keenest sympathy; and when she had finished, 
as, if to ayert; her thoughts from a subject which could not 
^but be pfimf«l..to her, he be^n to converse in words so 
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fascinating, and tones so gentle, that she hardly perceived he 
had been writing, until he put a folded slip of paper into her 
hand, paying, that that was his subscription, and he most 
heartily wished her success ; « but," added he, " we are both 
young, and the world is very censorious; and if I were to 
take any active part in promoting your object, I fear it 
would do you harm rather than good." The young lady, 
overpowered by the prudence and the delicacy of his con- 
duct, took her leave; and, upon opening in the street the 
paper, which, in her agitation, she had not previously looked 
at, she found it was a draught upon Lord Byron's banker for 
fifty pounds. 

Another occurrence, which happened about the same time, 
is equally characteristic, A young man from a distant part of 
the country, who had quarrelled with his father, in conse- 
quence of having squandered a small sum of money, was 
friendless, and almost pennyless, in the metropolis ; and at 
last wrote a little poem, or rather a succession of bad rhymes, 
which he offered to the booksellers. Most of them rejected 
his manuscript ; but at last the writer met with one who said 
that for ten pounds he would publish it, and give the writer 
half the profits. Elated with this, the youth sallied into 
the streets, and had wandered as far as Piccadilly, ere he 
knew what he was about, or whither he was goings, Ex- 
hausted at last, he stood still at the front of the Albany, 
with his manuscript in his hand. Lord Byi*on happened to 
pass; and hiff notice being di^wn by sometning peculiar in 
the young man*s appearance, he accosted hiin. The wtole 
story came out ; and the rustic rhyi^ester was i taken into the 
i^artment of the bard. " And so you have qjMrrelled with 
your father?" said Lord Byron. " Yes," replietfVdie young 
man, hanging down his head. " And you coiild get^chance 
of half the profits of your poem for ten pounds ?" ^ Yes,*' 
replied the young mail again, raising himself up. " Ai3^ for 
how much could you be reconciled to your fether?" *\For 
ten pounds also." " Then there are ten pounds ; .give them 
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to your father, and let him publish the poem, if he pleases; 
and there are five pounds more for yourself to hasten you on 
your way home.'* The young man was astoni^he^; but be- 
fore he could turn round to thank his benefactor, that benie- 
factor had disappeared. 

The keen and scrutinizing glance which Lord Byron had 
cast on Eastern character and customs, soon manifested itself 
in other productions. " The Giaour,** " The Bride of Aby- 
dos," ** The Corsair," (the copy-right of which he also pre- 
sented to Mr. Dallas), « Lara,'* " The Siege of Corinth," fol- 
lowed each other with a celerity which was rivalled only 
by their success. Exquisitely beautiful in themselves, these 
tales received a new charm from the romantic climes into 
which they introduced us, and from the oriental costume so 
strictly observed, and so picturesquely exhibited. Greece, 
the cradle of the poetry with which our earliest studies are 
familiar, was presented to us among her ruins and. hei; sor- 
rows. Her delightful scenery, once dedicated to those deities, 
who, though dethroned from their own Olympus, still pre- 
serve a poetical empire, was spread before us in Lord Byron's 
poetry, varied by all the moral effect derived from what 
Greece was, and what she had been ; while it was doubled by 
comparisons, perpetually excited, between the philosophers 
and heroes who formerly inhabited that romantic country, and 
their descendants, who either stooped to their Scythian con- 
querors, or maintained among the recesses of their classical 
mountains an independence as wild and savage as it was 
precarious. The oriental manners, also, and diction, so pecu- 
liar in their -picturesque effect, that they can cast a charm even 
over the absurdities of an eastern tale, had here the more 
honourable occupation of decorating that which in itself was 
beautiful; and enhancing by novelty what would have been 
captivating without its aid. 

Almost all Lord Byron's heroes, however, possessed the 
general attributes of Childe Harold. Almost all had minds 
which seemed at variance with their fortunes, and exhibited. 
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High and poi^SKi ftelings' of ^kih atid ^eagufe,^ a ileat per- 
ception, diough certainly not always a laudable practice; of 
what is ntJble and honourable, and, atkast, an equSly teiii 
susc^ptibUity of ligustice or injury; the whole under the garb 
of stoicism, or contempt of mankind. The strength 6{ esilf 
paiisions, and tke glow of youthful feeling, wei-e rnitformly 
paiiited as chilled or subdued by ift train of early imptudence^, 
or of darker guilt; and the ^eni^e of enjoymfet a^ tiriiishfed 
by too intimate iind experienced an rfcqiidihtaHce with iHfe 
Vaiiity of humeri wishes. The public, iever ready tb atti'ch 
to fictitious characters real protbtypbs^ wfere obstinate In de- 
claring, that in these leading traits of character. Lord Byrbn 
Cbpied from the individual features reflected in his b^h niit- 
ror: On thi^ sbbject, thie noble author entered, oh bne 
occasion, a formal protest, though without entirely disavoWing 
the ground on which the conjecture was formed. It was as 
Follows : — 

" With regard to my storyi and stories 4ngen6ralj I shouM 

have been glad to have rendered my personages more perfect 

and amiable^ if possible; inasmuch as I have been sometimes 

criticised, and considered no less responsible for iheir deeds 

ahd qualities, than if all had been personal. Be it so : — if I 

have deviated into the gloomy vanity of * drawing from Sel^' 

the pictures are probably like, since they ^re unfavburdtjle ; 

and if noli those who know me are undeceived, and those who 

do not I have little interest in undeceiving. 1 have no piir- 

ticular desire that any but my acquaintance should think the 

author better than the beingis of his imagining ; bdt I c^tiht 

help a little surprise, and perhaps amusemerit, at sonik odd 

critical exceptions in the present instance, when I see several 

bards, (far more deserving, I allow,) in Very reputable plight, 

and quite ekempt from all participation ift the faults df their 

heroes, who, nevertheless, might be found with litde mofe 

morality than *The Giaour,* and,^erh^ps,-^but no — linust 

admit Cnilde Harold to be a very repulsive pefrsonage ; and 

as to his identity, those who like it, muk give him whatever 

« alias' they please." 
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It is difficult to say whether this passage is to be considered 
9(S s^n i^dmission or a denial of the opinion to which it refers ; 
but Lord Byron certainly did the public injustice, if he sup- 
posed it imputed to him the criminal actions with which many 
of his heroes were stained. Of great libertinism, however, it 
seems impossible to acquit him. The tongue of scandal spoke 
loudly, and there is reason to believe with considerable truth, 
of his intrigues with several married women of rank and 
fashion, and of the desperate jealousy of others whom he de^ 
serted or neglected. One of the latter class, so utterly {ojgot 
what was due to her sex and her station, as, on receiving 
some marked slight, to conduct herself, in public, in a man- 
ner the most extraordinary and disgraceful. 

Ltprd Byron was not much distinguished as a senator. 
When he came of age, some doubts were entertained of his 
being the legitimate heir, and he was compelled, under cir- 
cumstances extremely mortifying, to prove his right. On 
proceeding to take his seat in the House of Lordsy so uncon- 
nected was he with persons of rank generally, and so neglected 
by the particular nobleman to whom, as his near relation, he 
had lodced for countenance and protection, that he entered 
the House unintroduced. There were but few peers present. 
When he had taken the usual oaths, the Lord Chancellor 
. (Lord Eldon) cj^uitted the woolsack, and went towards him 
with a smile, putting out his hand warmly to welcome him, 
and expressing his regret at the scrutiny which form had ren- 
. dered necessary. Lord Byron, apprehensive, it is said, of 
being supposed friendly to government, received this eminent 
person's cordiality with coldness, and, after having seated 
himself for a few minutes on one of the opposition benches, 
retired. It was not until his return from the (continent that 
he ventured to speak. His debut was on the 27th of February, 
1812, when he opposed the second reading of the frame work 
bill. The speech which he made on that occasion, if not 
very argumentative, was full of lively, though not very novel, 
illustration. It produced a considerable ;sensation ; and Lord 
Byron was congratulated upon it by the opposition peers pre- 
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sent The second time he addressed the House was in sap- 
port of Catholic emancipation ; and the last, on presenting a 
petition from Major Cartwright. 

On the 2d of January, 1815, Lord Byroti married, at 
Seaham, in the county of Durham, Anne-Isabella, only 
daughter of Sir Ralph Millbank Noel, Bart. To this lady he 
had made a proposal a twelvemonth before, but was rgected. 
Weil would it have been for their mutual happiness had that 
rejection been repeated. After their marriage. Lord and 
Lady Byron took a house in town; gave splendid dinner 
parties ; kept separate carriages ;,and, ih short, launched into 
every sort' of &shionable extravagance. This could not last 
long. The portion which Lord Byron had received with Miss 
Millbank (ten thousand pounds) soon melted away ; he became 
embarrassed ; and at length, an execution was actually levied 
on the furniture of his residence. It was then agreed, that 
Lady Byron, who, on the 10th of December, 1815, had 
presented her lord witli a daughter, for whom he always ma- 
nifested the warmest affection, should pay her father a visit 
till the storm had blown over, and some arrangements had 
been made with the creditors. From that visit she never 
returned; and a separation ensued, for which various reasons 
have been assigned. It is difficult to believe that Lord Byron 
was free from blame in the business. And yet, if his gal- 
lantries with other women were the sole cause of the rupture, 
such conduct, however justly reprehensible, was only that 
for which one should suppose the whole history of his pre- 
vious life miist have prepared Lady Byron ; who could scarcely 
fail to kYiow, that although to be united to such a man as 
Lord Byron was, no doubt, a proud distinction for any 
woman, it w^ a distinction which necessarily involved more 
than ordinary perils. 

This occurrence excited a wonderful sensation at the time. 
While the public anxiety was at its height upon the subject, 
and every description of contradictory rumour was in active 
circulation, Lord Byron suddenly left England, with the 
resolution never to return. 
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He cirossed over to France, through which he passed 
rapidly to Brussels, taking in his way a survey of the field of 
Waterloo. He then proceeded to Coblentz, and up the 
Rhine as far as Basle. After wandering about some of the 
most remarkable scenes in Switzerland, he visited the north 
of Italy. For some time he took up his abode at Venice, 
where he was joined by Mr. Hobhouse, who accompanied 
him in an excursion to Rome, where he completed his 
« Childe Harold." 

On the publication of the Third Canto of Childe Harold, 
it appeared that the unfortunate events which had induced 
Lord Byron to become a voluntary exile from his native land, 
however they might have estacerbated his feelings, had in no 
degree chilled his poetical fire. It exhibited, in all its strength, 
and in all its peculiarity, the wild, vigorous, and original 
vein <^ poetry, which, in the preceding cantos, first fixed the 
public attention upon the author. Perhaps it evinced less 
regard to the subordinate points of expression and versifica« 
tion. Yet, such was the deep and powerful strain of passion, 
such the vivid tone and colouring of description, that the 
want of polish in some of its minute parts rather added to the 
Clergy of the poem. It seemed as if the consideration (^ 
mere grace were beneath the care of the poet, in his ardour to 
hurry upon the reader the ^^ thoughts that breathe, and words 
that bum;" and that the occasional roughness of the verse 
corresponded with the stern reflection, and mental sufiering, 
which it expressed. Unhappily, however, the poet mingled 
with the magnificent creations of his imaginaticMi, strong 
political prejudices ; and a scepticism as to the existence of 
worth, friendship, and sincerity, in the world, which too 
plainly and painiuUy denoted the melancholy perturbiMion and 
obliquity of his own mind. 

. Soon after the Third Canto of Childe Harold, appeared 
"-The Prisoner of Chillon ; a Dream ; and other Poems." 
Inferior in interest to Childe Harold, they were,*nevertheless, 
stamped with the peculiar character of Lord Byron's getaius. 

At Venice, Lord Byron avoided, as much as possibly any 
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isiteicQurse with his countrymen. This seems to have been, 
ID a great mmsure, necessary^ in order to prevent the intru* 
sion of impertinent curiosity. In an appendix to one of his 
poems^ written with reference to a book of travels, the author 
o£ whidb disclaimed any wish $0 be introduced to the noble 
lord, he loftily and sarci^tically chastises the incivility of such 
a gratuitous declaration ; expresses his ^^ utter abhorrence of 
any contact with the travelling l^ngUsh ;" and thus concludes : 
^^ Except Lords Lansdown, Jersey, and Lauderdale ; Messrs. 
Scott, Hammond, Sir Humphrey Davy, the }ate M. L^wis, 
W* Bankes^ M. Hoppner, Thomas Moore, Lord Kannaird, 
his brother, Mr. Joy, and Mr. Hobhouse, I do no^ recollect 
to have exchanged a word with another Englishman since I 
}eft tkeir country ; and almost all these I had known before. 
The others, and^ God knows, there were some huadreds ivho 
bored me with letters or visits, I refused to have any commn- 
nication with; and diall be proud and happy when that wish 
-becomes mutual.'' The word which we have marked in 
ilalics, and the tone of the last sentence^ are highly chmrao- 
teristic of Lord Byron. 

Ia 1817 were pnUished ^< Manfred, a Dramatic Po^m," 
and ^* Hie I.«amait of Tasso.'' The former of these pieces 
was thought by some to exhibit ^< palpable indications of jGided 
&culty ;" bnt the latter was universally allowed to be w<^y 
of Lord Byron's talents. 

Lord Byron, at one pedod, resided for some time at 
Abydos; whence he went to Tenedos. His honse stood 
jading the Hellespont, and had a full view of the entrance to 
the sea of Marmora, and the castles and shores of the Darda- 
nelles. He embarked in his felucca from Tenedps to the 
Isifuid of Scio, where his landing was hailed with joy by the 
natives, for he had before been there, and was well known. 
Here he took up his residence in a small cottage oh the top 
of the high mountain of Sopriano; and, during the thi^e 
months whieh he resided upon this island, never once entered 
the capitd ; but visited every classical scene, frequently sleep- 
ing M the peasant's cottages, where he was sure to be well 
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tH^deiv^efd onf aiccount of hi» liberality ; iriany instanoes of ^hodbi 
mi^t be addaced. Lord Byron's departure fmti Sdo was 
marked by tnuefa regret oh the part of the Greeks, to vrhom 
he had been a sincere fri^d. Hh felucea scrrivied at Point 
Sombro, where he was received by a salute of four guns, 
iVhich fie returned by eight, as he left the harbour of Seio, 
ahd made tb Mitylene. Lord Byix)A nev^ visited any iskuad 
upon Which he did lidt leave scmie maiiES of his liberality. Te 
the Greek Ghurdh at Mitylerte, he gave WL ; to the hospital, 
60li ; tod in private charily (Considerably more* From Mi- 
tylene he Went to Cos, wher^ he was attadced with a palnfid 
disorder ; froni which he gradually recovered, and departed 
to Atheiii^, wherie, nd doubt, he sketched many of the scenes 
of the fouilli, and last^ canto of <*Chikle Harold,'^ which Wais 
pnblished in 1818. It WeH sustained the high r^putataoh of 
the author ; and yet it is easy to trace a marked dii^ence 
betwixt this canto and its thi*ee predecessors. There is less 
of passion, more of pi*oibund tiiought and sentiment, at once 
collected ahd general. Tlie stream, which, in its eariier 
course, bounds over x^t&racts, aiid rages throiigh nanrow and 
rocky defiles, deepeite, expands, and becomes less turbid as 
it rolls on, losing the aspect cff terror, and gaining tki^ of 
sublimity. Like all the othe^r workfe of the noble bard, Ae 
Foi^h Canto of Childe Hcurold made a powerful impressioii 
on the puUic mind. Ah a;ble and elegant critic^, from whose 
'6pihi6hs x:>n the pefs<$nal character of Lord Byron, as well as 
on the merits of his poems, we have already borrowed largely, 
in noticing the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold, takes occasion 
to d^tailthe *drcumstanees whidi contributed to procure for 
the whole '* Pilgrimage of Childe Harold," a reception so 
generally popular. FVom this interesting enumeration, me 
beg leave to select a few passages : — 

^* Originality, as it is the. highest and rarest property of 
genius, is ^Iso thb.t which has most charms for the pd^lic. 

• In the Quarterly Review; — a critici of wlwto hord %roii, in a letter, (to 
hispublisher^ Mr. Murray,) dated so recently as Feb. 25th, 1824, says, "I 
always regarded him as my literary father, and myself as his prodigal son.** 
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Not th^ originatity is always necessary ; for the world will 
be contented, in the poverty of its mental resources, with 
mere novelty or singularity; and must, therefore, be en- 
chanted with a work that exhibits both qualities.'' 

* ♦ • • , # •• « 

<< Smce the time of Cowper, he (Lord Byron) has been the 
first poet who, either in his own person, or* covered by no 
Tery thick disguise, has directly appeared before the public, 
an actual living man, expressing his own sentiments^ thoughts, 
hopes, and fears. Almost all the poets of our day who have 
possessed a considerable portion of public attention, are per- 
sonally litde known to the reader, and can be only judged 
.fix>m the passions and feelings assigned by them to persons 
totally fictitious. Childe Harold appeared — we must not say 
in the character of the author — but, certainly, in that of a 
real existing person, with whose feelings, as such, the pubtic 
were disposed to associate those of Lord Byron. Whether 
the reader acted right, or otherwise, in persisting to neglect 
the shades of distinction which the author endeavoured to 
point out betwixt his pilgrim and himself, it is certain tfaat.no 
little power over the public attention' mas gained from their 
being identified. Childe Harold may not be, nor do we be- 
lieve he is. Lord Byron's very self; but he is Lord Byron's 
picture, sketohed by Lord Byron himself, arrayed in a fancy 
dress, and disguised, perhaps, by some extrinsic attributes, 

. but still bearing a sufficient resemblance to the original to 

< warrant the conclusion that we have drawn." 

^ But besides the pleasing novelty of a traveller and a poet, 
throwing before the reader his reflections and opinions, his 
loves and his hates, his raptures and his sorrows ; besides the 
novelty and pride which the public felt, upon being called, 
. as it were, into fiuniliarity with a mind so powerful, and in- 
vited to witness and partake of its deep emotions ; the feel- 
ings themselves were of a character which struck with awe 
those to whom the noble pilgrim thus exposed the sanctuary 
of his bosom. They were introduced into no Teian paradise 
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of lutes and maidens, were placed in no hall resounding with 
music and dazzling with many*coloured lights, and called 
upon to gaze on those gay forms that flutter in the muse's 
beam. The banquet had ceased ; and it was the pleasure of 
its melancholy lord that his guests should witness that gloomi-- 
ness, which seems most dismal when it succeeds to exuberant 
and unrestrained gaiety. The emptied wine-cup lay <m the 
ground, the withered garland was flung aside and trodden 
under foot, the instruments of music were silent, or waked 
but those few and emphatic chords which express sorrow ; 
while, amid the ruins of what had once been the palace of 
pleasure, the stern pilgrim stalked from desolation to desola- 
tion, spuming from him the implements of former luxury, 
and repelling with equal scorn the more valuable Substitutes 
which wisdom and philosophy ofiered to supply their place. 
The reader felt, as it were, in the presence of a superior being, 
when, instead of his judgment being consulted, his imagin- 
ation excited or soothed, his taste flattered or conciliated 
in order to bespeak his applause, he was told, in strains of the 
most sublime poetry, that neither he (the courteous reader), nor 
aught the earth had to show, was worthy the attention of the 
noble traveller. All countries he traversed vrith a heart for 
entertaining the beauties. of nature, and an eye for observing 
the ^crimes and follies of mankind ; and from all he drew $ub^ 
jects of sorrow, indigdation, and contempt. From Dan Co 
Beersheba all was barrenness. To despise the ordinary 
sources of happiness, to turn with scorn from the pleasures 
which captivate others, and to endure, as it were voluntarily, 
evils which others are most anxious to shun, is a path to am- 
bition ; for the monarch is scarcely more respected for pos- 
sessing, than the [^anchorite for contemning, the means of 
power and of pleasure. A mind like that of Harold, appB.^ 
rently indifferent to the usual enjoyments of life, and which 
entertains, or at least exhibits, such contempt for ks usual 
pursuits, has the same reidy foad to the reqpect of the mass 
of mankind ; who judge that to be superior to famnaaity 
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which can look dow^iupon its common habit?, tastes, ,sind 

pleasures/' 

* * ^ # • • ♦ 

*< The high cliMmB inferred ,at once 4n ^the , direct appeal 
to. general attentipi\, were svipportedby powers. ^pal to such 
pretensions. He who despised the. world intimated that he 
had the taints and genius necessaiy to wjn it, if he had 
thought it worth while. Thare was a strain of poetry in 
which the sense predominated oyer the spund ; tjiere wa3 the 
eye keen to behold nature, ^nd the.pep powerful to trace tlie 
varied graces pf beauty or ten*or ; there was the h^^ ardent 
at theicall of freedom or of generous. feelii^,and.belying, every 
moment :the frozen shrine in which false^ philosophy, had ,^n- 
C8sed}it; glowing like the intense and concentrated .alcohol, 
which ;remaias ooe.single but buniing drop in t)ie centre of 
the ice which its more-wateiy particles have formed/' 

^< Certain-it is,tha1^ whether as Harold or /Lord, Byron, 
no .i^uthor evorrfixed i^pon himself personally so ^ intense .a 
^hfixe pC the.p^lic a^entio;!!. His descriptions of present and 
^ifristuig scenes, however strjyijag.aiyl beautiful, his recurrence 
to past actions,; Iwwev^r . importaat, and however poweiAilly 
deseribedf : be/ctme intetfisj^^ pbiefly fiip^ the tincture which 
4h7 . gpef^^ye from tbe. mind pf ^ au^r. The grot o££ge- 
f|ja,:an|l.tiie fuin^fif^F^Uitin^s/fure, Ji^uVa thcune for 1^ mjijisipga; 
abvays 4e(^ an<^{>Q!9'erf^l, thpiigkscptetim^s glpoifny e^ 
imBenness. .Thefi^/of splenwty may^t, p^haps^be j^y.at* 
.t^Utod.ta tbe>n0tive4i^p^Uon^th§;au^hpr,,w^^ reported 
4o be as Jively ^$;,(jud^g.fi:mii;tl^is sin^e poem, f^t; least, > we 
. migbt pi30ni»i»iQe it.to bej g^ve. ; Qpt oi^r.ide^ of .happ^fic^s 
aredue0ycau^l:by!;f^tifinfr^ iu^ 

henoeit.may'be obaerv^ tbatjliQse .^oy^ tbe,ni<v5t,:Ui#^m 
tjom dfigood.spMrits iwJ)Q ffr^l^Uftkingmu^b f>f pth^rs.^JlAt^e 
of Aemselves. iTh^Qmifrnfisifym 0f.9ur,.mind^ l^ow^y^r^nriu- 
tary for lthe:p^iiqaoae$. of ii3$d£-e^aminA(iiin .wd hu;i^ilA«tiw, 
vnuist jdLways bea^flolemn tie$k ;,mnce the b^tfwillJliMi.mpUgh 
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for remorse, ttie wisest for regret, the most fortunate for sor- 
row. And to this inilaence more than to any natural dis- 
position to melancholy, to the pain which necessarily fdilows 
fids anatomizing of his own thoughts and "feelings, which is 
so decidedly and peculiarly the ^characteristic of the ^ ^Pilgrinio 
age,' we are disposed in a great measure to ascribe -diat 
sombre tintwhiiiih pervades the poem. The poetry which 
treats of the actions and sentiments of others, may be gvavecnr 
gay, according^ to the light in which the author chooses to view 
his subject; but he who «hall mine longand deeply for mate- 
liak in his own bosom, will encounter abysses, at .the i depth 
of whidi be must necessarily tremble. This moral truthiap- 
pears to vsto affi>rd, in a gieat measure, a key. to: the. peculiar 
tone of Lord Byron. How then, will the reader ask, is our 
{yroporition to be reconciled to that which preceded it ? If the 
Riecessaiy Result of an inquiry into our own thoughls .be -the 
conviction that all is vmnty and vexatiisiof qpirit, why. should 
we object to- a style of writing, whatever its consequences may 
be, 'which invbhes in it truths; as .certain as they .'a»e lue- 
lanehcdy ? If tile study iof our own enjoynents leads us to 
doubt i the reality of all exoqpt the indiqautable pleasures ixf 
sense, 'and* inclines us, therefore, towards the £^pieurean*sys* 
tem, it 18 nature, it may be said, and not the poet, (whichiUigas 
us upon the &tal condnsimi. ^But)this.isi>not.so. »Natnm^ 
^hen isbe created man a social being, gave him the opacity 
of drawing that happiness from his relations with the i.*MSt ^f^ 
his Taoe, MdA he is doomedto seek.in vain m his o«^ bosom. 
-These relationK cannbt be>the( source of Mppiness to usiiBwe 
idespite or hate the kind with whom it is their offioe^ to unite us 
inoreclosdy. Ifithe. earth be a d»i cf£ toais aadikiurvfis, 
from whom the man of gemus differs by (he ■ more i merdu- 
Irialand exalted . character of his. intetlect, it is iiatm»l that 
he^should look down <wilhi pitiless scorn <CNir creatures: so in- 
itnac. But i^ as^we believe, 'each. man, >in his ownridegree, 
-possesses' a portion- of theblfaereal flame, however>.snx>therad 
byunfirvourable^ireinnstaQCesy it isy.or.shoidd be,6Ddugh4o 
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secure the most mean from the scorn of genius, as well as from 
the oppression of power; and such being the case, the re- 
lations which we hold with society through all their gradations^ 
are channels by which the better aiFections of the loftiest may, 
without degradation, extend themselves to the lowest. Far- 
ther, it is not only our social connections which are as- 
signed us in order to qualify that contempt of mankind, 
which, too deeply indulged, tends only to intense selfish- 
i»ess; we have other and h^her motives for enduring the lot 
of humanity—- sorrow, and pain, and trouble; with patience 
of our own griefs, and commiseration for those of others. 
The wisest and the best of all ages have agreed, that our 
presait life is a state of trial, not of enjoyment; and that we 
now suffer sorrow, that we ipay hereafter be partakers of hap- 
piness. If this be true, and it has seldom been long, or at 
least ultimately: doubted by those who have turned their at- 
taiti<m to so serious an investigation, other and worthier mo- 
tives of action and endurance must necessarily occur to the 
mind dian philosophy can teach, or human pride supply." 

Departing fit>m the usual style of Lord Byron's composi- 
tion, in 1818 appeared a little playful poem, under the title 
of ** Beppo ; a Venetian Story." It wanders on from, digres- 
sion to digression, and is occasionally pointed even.td satim; 
but its gaiety and wit are its great flEisdnations. 

in 1819 was published the wild and romantic tale of 
^ MeaeppaJ* ' - . . 

In the same year, L€»*d Byron, then in the meridian of his 
poetical ^ory, chose, in an evil hour, to commence the exer- 
cise of his extraordinary powers on a theme, until that fatal 
period known only as die vehicle of dramatic horror. Mdan- 
choly, indeed, was it to see the greatest poet of the age issuing, 
on such a subject as Don Juan, pmodical cantos, replete, it 
is true, with passages of wonderful splendour and beauty, 
but debased by an admixture of the grossest indecency. Ih 
s(Hne o( Lord Byron's former works there was much tliat ap- 
proached to the sensual and the voli^tuous. These, how- 
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ever, seemed to be incidental qualities, and seldom became 
positively offensive. But in Dpn Juan, with a singular and 
lamentable perversion of taste, he employed the ivhole force 
of his brilliant imagination to render licentious pleasures at- 
tractive and seducing. Nor was the manner less censurable 
in which the most masterly descriptions of profound human 
misery were suddenly interrupted, or closely followed, by 
passages of as masterly wit and humour, in which that misery 
was made the subject of heartless ridicule and demoniac 
merriment. * 

. This publication, in every respect but -talent so unworthy 
of the noble lord, was extended to sixteen cantos. Towards 
the close, however, dullness being added to its other demerits, 
it found comparatively few readers. 

In 1820 was published " Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, 
an Historical Tragedy." In this tragedy, Lord Byron pro* 
fessed to adhere to, or, at least, to approach, the dramatic 
unities ; from which he contended that no dramatic work 
ought distantly to depart. " The Doge of Venice'* had most 
of the requisites of tragedy; — sublimity, terror, and pathos. 
But it was deficient in that, without which all the rest are unr 
availing, — interest. This was rendered more evident, when, in 
direct and unjustifiable contradiction to Lord Byron's ex- 
pressed wish and intention, it was brought upon the st£^e. . 

The Rev. William Lisle Bowles having, in a life of Pope, 
expressed himself in a manner, somewhat derogatory to Pope's 
poetical, character, Lord Byron, who was always an enthusi-^ 
astic admirer of the bard of Twickenham, entered the lists 
in his defence, by publishing, in the year 1821, a " Letter to 
ijtie. Author of Strictures on the Life and Writings of Pope." 
. Jp the same year appeared " Sardanapalus, a Tragedy ;" 
",,Thie Two Foscari, a Tragedy;" and " Cam, a Mystery." . 

The subject of " Sardanapalus" was eminently adapted, not 
only to tragedy^ in general, but to that peculiar kind of tr&- 
g^y which Lord Byron .was anxious to recommend. The 
dbaracter of Sardanapalus was admirably sketched; nor is 
there any one of the portraits of this great master calculated 
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to produce a more favourable .opinion of his talents, his force 
ef coneeption, his delicacy, yet vigour of toudi, or the rich- 
ness and harmony of his colouring. It is, in fact^ precisely 
the character which Lord Byron most delighted to draw, and 
which he has succeeded best in drawing. Young, tboughdess, 
foiled by flattery and unbounded self-indulgence, but with -ft 
temper naturally amiable, and abilities of a superior order, he 
affects to undervalue the sanguinary renown of his anc^tors, as 
to excuse for inattention to the most necessary duties of his 
rank. Yet, even in his fondness for pleasure, there lurks a 
love of contradiction. It is because he is schooled by Sala* 
menes and his queen, that he runs with more eagemeis to 
dissipation ; and he enjoys his follies the more, from a sense 
of the witty and eloquent sophistry with which he is able to 
defend them. He feels that his characta* is underrateid ; he 
suspects that he is himself the cause of this d^radation; but 
he is elevated by the knowledge that he understands himself 
bett€fr than &ose do who surround him. To this picture of 
selfishness, the noble bard presented a fine contrast in the 
accompanying portraits of Salamenes and Mjrrrha. Though 
there are some obvious reasons which render " Sardanapalus" 
unfit for Uke English stage, iJt is, cm the whole, the most 
splendid specinven which our langus^e affords of that species 
of txagedy which was the exclusive! object of Lord Byron's 
admiration. 

" The Two Foseari" is by no means equal to " Sardana^ 
palus." Yet the character of Loredano is well conceived, and 
truly trikgic. The deep and settled principle of hatred which 
animates him, and which impels him to the commissioii of the 
most atrocious cruelties, may seem, at first, unnaturid a:Bd 
overstrained. But not only is it historically true, but when 
the cause of that hatred (the supposed murder of hisiatiber 
Und uncles), and when the atrocicms maxims of Italian re- 
venge, and that habitual contempt of all the milder 'feelings 
which constituted the glory of a Venetian patriot, are takSea 
into considexlition^ we may conceive how such a prindple 
ifiight be^notonfy avowed, but exulted in, by a Venetian who 
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regavded the house of Foscari as, at once, the enemies cf hit 
family and his country. Loredano is, however, the only per* 
sonage in this drama above mediocrity. 

^^ Cain, a Mystery,'' is a drama of no commoxi power; yet 
the general tone of its poetry is not much calculated to add 
to Lord Byron's reputation. It was asserted, with rrference 
to this production, that the sarcasms of Lucifer, and jthe mur- 
murs of Cain, were directed against Providence in general^ 
and proceeded to the subversion of every system of theology, 
except that (if theology it may be called) which held out God 
to the abhorrence of his creatures as a capricious tyrant; aiid 
which regarded the Devil (or under whatever name the prin- 
ciple of resistance to the Supreme might be embodied) as the 
champion of all that was energetic, and interesting and 
noUe ; the spirit of free thought and stem endujrance, un* 
brokezily conteqding agfunst the bondage which made nati^pe 
miserable. In answer to the loud and genesral outcry which 
this production consequently occasioned. Lord Byron ob- 
served, in fi letter to his pub^her, /^ If ^ Cain' be blasphemous 
^ Paradisie Lost' is blasphemous ; and the words of tbe<Qxfo];d 
gentleman, ' Evil, be thou my good,' are from that very poemy 
from the mouth of Satan ; and is the^re any thing more in that 
of Lucifer, in the Mystery ? ^ Cain' is nothing more than ^ 
drama ; not a piece of argument* If Lucifer and Cain speak 
as the first rebel and the first murderer may be su{^)osed to 
spesik, nearly all t)ie rest of th^ personages talk also according 
to their characters ; and the stronger passions ^have ^ver been 
permitted to the drwa. I have avoided mi^rpdudi^ the 
Deity, ^s in sciripture, though Milto^ does, and npt very 
wisely eitfier; but have adopted his angel ^s sent to Cain 
instead, on purpose to avoid sh<;>ckiqg any filings on the 
3ubj^t, by falling short of what aUunini^pired men m^st &10l 
jdfO];t in ; viz. giving an adeqpate notion of the eflfect of the 
fpresence ^f Jiehovah. Tjhe old i^ysterj^ introdu^ Him 
Jlifa^reJly i^qiigh; and all this I avoided in the qew oi^" 

^^w j^ifd^iPyron left Venice, ]^e visited v^io^s ]piufB irf 
(he Attstrkn dominions \n Italy ; which he aft^i;w«rds quHt^ 
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for Tuscany. At Pisa, he took up his residence in the Lati-^ 
franchi palace ; and engaged in an intrigue with the beautiful 
Guiccioli, wife of Count Gamba ; which connection, with more 
than his usual constancy, he maintained for nearly three 
years ; during which period the countess was separated from 
tier husband, on an application from the latter to the pope. 
' While Lord Byron resided at Pisa, a serious affray oc- 
curred, in which he was personally concerned. Taking his 
usual ride, with some friends, one of them was violently jostled 
by a serjeant-major of hussars, who dashed, at full speed, 
through the midst of the party. They pursued and overtook 
him near the Piaggiagate; but their remonstrances were 
answered only by abuse and menace, and an attempt, on the 
part of the guard at the gate, to arrest them. This occasioned 
a severe scuffle; in which several of Lord Byron's party were 
'wounded, as was also the hussar. The consequence was, that 
all Lord Byron's servants (who were warmly attached to him, 
'and had shown great ardour in his defence) were banished 
from Pisa ; and with them the Counts Gamba, father and 
son. Lord Byron was himself advised to leave it; and, as 
the countess accompanied her father, he soon after joined 
them at Leghorn, and passed six weeks at Monte Nero, 
His return to Pisa was occasioned by a new persecution of 
the Counts Gamba. An order was issued for them to leave 
the Tuscan states in four days ; and after their embarkation 
for Genoa^ the countess and Lord Byron openly lived to- 
gether, at the Lanfranchi palace. 

Lord Byron's acquaintance with Mr. Leigh Hunt, the late 
editor of the Examiner, originated in his grateful feeling for 
the manner in which Mr. Hunt sfood forward in his justifi- 
cation, at a time when the current of public opinion ran 
strongly* against him. This feeling induced him to invite 
Mr. Hunt to the 'Lanfranchi palace ; where a suite of apart- 
ments was fitted up for him. On his arrival in the spring o£ 
1822, a periodical publication was projected, under the title of 
*« The Liberal;" of which Mr. Hunt was to be the editor, 
and to which Xord Byron, and Mr. Percy Bysshe Shelley 
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(who had ijeen residing for some time on terms of great inti* 
macy with Lord Byron) were to contribute. Three nwnbersr 
of " The Liberal" were published ; when, in consequence of 
the unhappy fate of Mr. Shelley (who perished in the Medi-i 
terranean by the upsetting of a boat), and of other discourage 
ing circumstances, it expired. One of the deepest stains on 
Lord Byron's character is the epigram which he inserted ia 
this publication on the late Marquis of Londonderry. It 
could be exceeded in depraved taste and feeling only by some 
lines, to a similar effect, in one of the cantos of- Don Juan« 
Whatever differences of opinion might very justifiably exist 
as to the political principles and conduct of that unfortunate 
nobleman, the amiability and excellence of his private character 
were universally acknowledged ; and, in addition to this .con-. 
. sideration, it might have been supposed,. that the pielancholy 
circumstances which led to his death would have disarmed^ 
the hostility of the most virulent enemy. 

The last works from Lord Byron's pen were " The Vision, 
of Judgment ;" " Werner, a Tragedy ;" " Heaven and Earthy 
a Mystery ;" and " The Deformed Transformed." Of these 
the first, although certainly, in soipe degree, provok^ by the 
strange composition of which it is a parody, is, nevertheless, 
deserving of the severest reprehension, for the manner in 
which it treats the memory of a venerable monarch, the 
victim of the most lamentable affliction to which humanity is 
subject The remaining pieces, although by no means equ^l 
to Lord Byron's productions when his powers were in their 
meridian, and although they are, in some respects, ex- 
tremely objectionable, are yet distmguished by great force and. 
beauty. . ^ 

In the autumn of 1822, Lord Byron quitted Pisa, and went 
to Genoa, where he remained throughout the winter. A letter 
written by Lord Byron while at Genoa is singularly honour- 
able to him ; and is the more entitled to notice as it tends to, 
diminish the credibility of an assertion, made since his dea^h, 
that he could bear no Irival in &me, but instantly became ani-. 
mated with a bitter jealousy and hatred of any person, who. 
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Attracted the public attention from himself. If there be a 
living being towards whom, according to that statement, Lord 
fiyron would hive experienced such a sentiment, it must be the 
'presumed author of " Waverley." And yet, in a letter to 
Monsieur Beyle, dated May 29, 1823, the foBowtog are the 
just ahA liberal expressions lised by Lord Byron in adverting 
ib a pamphlet which had been recently published by Monsieur 
^yle. 

** There is one part of your observations in the pamphlet 
t^hich 1 shall venture to remark upon ; — it regards Walter 
Scott You say that * his character is little worthy of en- 
thusiasm,^ at the same time that jrou mention his productions 
ih the manner they deserve. I have known Walter Scott long 
and well, and in occasional situations which call forth the reid 
character, and I can assure you that his character is worthy 
of admiration ; — that of all men, he is the most qpeuj the most 
honourable, the most amiable. With his politics I have nothing 
to do : they difier from mine, which renders it dijBScult for me 
to speak of them. But he is perfectly sincere in them; and 
sincerity may be humble, but she cannot be servile. I pray 
you, therefore, to correct or soften that passage. You may, 
perhaps, attribute this offlciousness of mine to a false affect- 
ation of candour, as I happen to be a writer also. Attribute 
it to whiat motive you please, but believe the truth. I say that 
Walter Scott is as nearly a thorough good man as man can 
be ; because I krum it by experience to be the case.'* 

The motives which ultimately induced Lord Byron to leave 
Italy, and join the Greeks, struggling for emancipation, are 
sufficiently obvious. It wafe in Greece that his high poetical 
faculties had been first fully developed. Greece, a land df the 
most venerable and illustrious histdry, of peculiarly grand and 
beautijful scenery, inhabited by various races of the most wild 
and picturesque manners, was to him the land of excitement, 
•^never-doymgi never-wearyinj^, never-chaitgiiig excitJemeht 
It was necessarily the dfioseii and favourite spot of a matt of 
powerful and original intellect, of' quick and sensible feelings, 
of a restless and untameable spirit, of various information. 
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and who» fibove all, was striated with common enjoyments, and 
disgusted with what appeared to him to be the formality, hy- 
pocrisy, and sameness of daily life. Dwelling upoij tlia^ 
countiy, as it is clear from all Lord Byron's writings he did, 
with the fondest solicitude, and being, as he was well known 
to be, an ardent, though, perhaps, not a very systematic lover 
of freedom, he could be no unconcerned spectator of its recent 
revolution : and as soon as it seemed to him that his presence 
might be useful, he prepared to visit once more the shores of 
Greece. It is not improbable also, diat he had become am- 
bitious of a name as distinguished for deeds, as it was already 
by his writings. A glorious and novel career apparently pre- 
sented itself, and he determined to try the event. 

Lord Byron embarked from Leghorn, and arrived in Ce- 
phalonia in the early part of August, 1823, attended by a suite 
of six or seven friends, in an English vessel, which he had 
hired for the express purpose of taking him to Greece. His 
lordship had never seen any of the volcanic mountains, and 
for this purpose they deviated from^the regular course, in order 
to pass the Island of Stromboli. The vessel My off this place 
a whole night, in the hopes of witnessing the usual phenomena, 
when, for the first time within the memory of man, the volcano 
emitted no fire, and the disappointed poet was obliged to pro- 
ceed, in no good humour with tlie fabled forge of Vulcan. 

Greece, though with a fair prospect, of ultimate triumph, was 
at that time in bxl unsettled state. The third campaign had com^ 
xnenced with several instances of distinguished success -^ her 
arms were every where victorious, but her coyncils were ^isr 
tracted. Western Greec&'fv^as in a critical situation; and although 
the heroic Marco Botzaris had not fallen jn vain, yet the glori- 
ous enterprisiB) ih.which he perished, only checked, and did nc^ 
prevent, the adyance x>{ the Turks towards Anatolicon and 
Messolonghi. This gallant chief, > worthy of the best days of 
Grreece, hailed*Lord Byron's arrival in that country with tran- 
sports ; and his last act before proceeding to the attack, in 
which he fell, was to write a warm invitation for his lordship 
to come to Messolonghi. In his letter, which is addressed to 
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a friend at Messolonghi, Botzaris alludes to almost the first 
proceeding of Lord Byron in Greece, which was the arming 
and provisioning of forty Suliotes, whom he sent to join in the 
defence of Messolonghi. After the battle Lord Byron trans*' 
mitted bandages and medicines, of which he had brought a 
large store from Italy, and pecuniary succour to those who 
had been wounded. He had already made a very generous 
offer to the government. He says, in a letter, ** I offered to 
advance a thousand dollars a month for the succour of Mes- 
solonghi, and the Suliotea under Botzaris (since killed), but 
the government have answered me through — of this island, 
that they wish to confer with me previously ; which is, in fact, 
saying they wish me to expend my money in some other di- 
rection. I will take care that it is for the public causey otlier- 
wise I will not advance a para. The opposition say they want 
to cajole me, and the paity in power say the others wish to 
seduce me ; so, between tlie two, I have a difficult part to play : 
however, I will have nothing to do with the factions, unless to 
reconcile them, if possible." 

Lord Byron established himself for some time at the small 
village of Metaxata, in Cephalonia, and dispatched two friends, 
Mr. Trelawny and Mr. Hamilton Browne, with a letter to the 
Greek government, in order to collect intelligence as to the 
real state of things. The generosity of Lord Byron was al* 
most daily exercised in Ws new neighbourhood. He provided 
for many Italian families i^ distress, and even indulged the 
people of the country in paying for the religious ceremonies 
which they deemed essential tc>\(heir success. One day the 
fall of a lafge mass of earth buried s(>!R«^)ersons alive. Lord 
Byron- heard of the accident while at dinii^i^and starting up 
from tablt^ r«n to the spot, accompanied by hi physician, who 
took with him a supply of mediciue^. Thi^ labourers who 
were engaged in digging out their companions, soon became 
alarmed for themselves, and refused to go on, saying, they be^ 
lieved they had dug out all the bodies which had been covered 
by the ruins. Lord Byron endeavoured to induce them to 
continue their exertions ; but finding remonstrances and me- 
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naces vain, he seized a spade, and began to dig most zealously;; 
At length the peasantry joined him, and they succeeded in 
saving two more persons from certain death. 

In the meanwhile, Lord Byron's friends proceeded to Tri- 
politza and found Colocotronis, (the enemy of Mavrocordatos,' 
who had been compelled to flee from the presidency,) in great 
power : his palace was filled with armed men, like the castle 
of some ancient feudal chief, and a good idea of his character 
may be formed from the language be held. He declared, that- 
he had told Mavrocordatos, that unless he desisted from his 
intrigues, he would put him on an ass and whip him out of 
the Morea, and that he had only been withheld from doing so 
by the representations of his friends, who had said that it 
would injure the cause. > 

They next proceeded to Salamis, where the congress was 
sittihg, and Mr. Trelawny agreed to accompany Odysseus, a 
brave mountain chief, into Negropont. At this time the 
Greeks were preparing for many active enterprises. Marco 
Botzaris' brother, with his Suliotes and Mavrocordatos^ were 
to take charge of Messolonghi, which, at that time (October, 
1823), was in a very critical state, being blockaded both by 
land and sea. " There have been," says Mi^. Trelawny, 
'^ thirty battles fought and won by the late Mai^co BotzarLs, and 
his gallant tribe of Suliotes, who are shut up in Messolonghi. 
If it fall, Athens will be in danger, and thousands of throats 
cut. A few thousand dollars would provide ships to relieve 
it; a portion of this sum is raised,^ — and I would coin my 
heart to save this key of Greece !" A report like this was 
sufiicient to show the point where succour was most needed ; 
and Lord Byron's determination to relieve Messoloaghi was 
still more decidedly confirmed by a letter which ^ he received 
from Mavrocordatos. . . , 

Mavrocordatos was at this time endeavouring to collect a 
fleet for the relief of Messolonghi, and Lord Byron gene- 
rously offered to advance four hundred thousand piastres 
(about 12,000/.) to pay for fitting it out. In a letter in which 
he announced this his noble intention, he alluded tothedis- 
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sensions in Greece, and stated, that if these continued, all hope 
of a loan in England, or of assistance^ or even good wishes 
from abroad, would be at an end. 

*^ I must frankly confess," he says, in his letter, ^< that 
unless union and order are confirmed, all hopes of a loan wiU 
be in vain, and all the assistance which the Greeks could ex- 
pect from abroad, an assistance which might be neither triflix^ 
ndr worthless, will be suspended or destroyed ; and what is 
Worse, the great powers of Europe, of whom no one was an 
&iemy to Greece, but seemed inclined to fiivour her in con- 
setiting to the establishment of an independent power, will be 
persuaded that the Greeks are unable to govern themselves 
and will, perhaps, themselves undertake to arrange your dis^ 
orders in such a way as to blast the brightest hopes you in- 
dulge, and are Indulged by your friends. 

" And allow me to add, once for all, I desire the well-being 
t)f Greece and nothing else; I will do all I can to secure it; 
•but I cannot consent — I never will consent to the English 
public, or English individuals being deceived as to the real 
state of Greek afiairs. The rest, gentlemen, depends on you ; 
you have fought gloriously; act honourably towards your 
fdlow-citizens and towards the world, and then it will no more 
be said, as has been repeated for two thousand years with the 
Roman historian, that Philopoemen was the last of the Gre- 
cians. Let not calumny itself (and it is difficult to guard 
against it in so difficult a struggle) compare the Turkish Pacha 
with the patriot Greek in peace, after you have exterminated 
him in war." 

The dissensions among the Greek chiefe evidently gave 
great pain to Lord Byron, whose sensibility was keenly af- 
fected by the slightest circumstance which he considered 
would retard the deliverance of Greece. ** For my part," 
he observes, in another of his letters, ^^ I will stick by the 
cause while a plank remains which can be honourably dung 
to ; if I quit it, it will be by the Greeks' conduct, and not 
the Holy Allies, or the holier Mussulmans." In a letter to 
his banker at Cephalonia, he says, <^ I hope things here will 
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go well, some time or other ; I will stick by the cause as long 
as a cause exists." 

His playful humour sometimes broke out amidst the deep 
anxiety he felt for the success of the Greeks. He ridiculed 
with great pleasantry some of the supplies which had been 
sent but from England by the Greek committee. In one of his 
letters also, after alluding to his having advanced 4,000^, and 
expecting to be called on for 4,000/. more, he says, " How can 
I refuse if they (the Greeks) will fight ; and especially if I should 
happen to be in theircompany ? I therefore request and require) 
that you should apprise my trusty and trustworthy trustee 
and banker, and crown and sheet anchor, Douglas Kinnairdl 
the honourable, that he prepare all monies of mine, in* 
eluding the purchase-money of Rochdale Manor, and mine 
income for the year a. d.1824. to answer and anticipate any 
orders or drafls of mine, for the good cause, in good and 
lawful money of Great Britain, &c. &c. &c. May you live 
a thousand years ! which is nine hundred and ninety-nine 
longer than the Spanish Cortes* Constitution." 

All being ready, two Ionian vessels were ordered, and em- 
barking his horses and effects, Lord Byron sailed from Ar- 
gostoli on the 29th of December. At Zante his lordship 
took considerable specie on board, and proceeded towards 
Messolonghi. Two accidents occurred on this short passage. 
Count Gamba, who (such are the manners of Italy!) had ac- 
companied his lordship from Leghorn, had been charged 
with the vessel in which the horses and part of the money 
were embarked. When off Chiaren^a, a point which lies 
betwieen Zante and the place of their destination, they were 
surprised at day-light on finding themselves under the bowis 
of a Turkish frigate. Owing, howeVer, to flie activity dis- 
played on board Lord Byron's vessel, and her superior sailing, 
she escaped, while the second was fired at, brought to, and 
carried into Patras. Count Gamba and his companions being 
taken before Yusuff Pacha, fully expected to share the fate 
of some unfortunate men whom that sanguinary chief sacri- 
ficed last year at Preyesa, and their fears would most pro- 
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bably have been realised, had it not been for the presence of 
mind displayed by the Count, who, assuming an air of hauteur 
and indifference, accused the captain of the frigate of a scan- 
dalous breach of neutrality, in firing at and detaining a vessel 
under English colours, and concluded by informing Yusufi^ 
that he might expect the vengeance of the British government 
in thus interrupting a nobleman who was merely on his tra- 
vels, and bound to Calamos. The Turkish chief, on recog- 
nizing in the miaster of the vessel a person who had saved his 
life in the Black Sea fifteen years before, not only consented 
to the vessel's release, but treated the whole of the pass^[)gers 
with the utmost attention, and even urged them to take a 
day's shooting in the neighbourhood. 

Owing to contrary winds, Lord Byron's vessel was obliged 
to take shelter at the Scropes, a cluster of rocks within a few 
miles of Messolonghi* While detained here, he was in con- 
siderable danger of being captured by the Turks. 

Lord Byron was received at Messolonghi with enthusiastic 
demonstrations of joy. No mark of honour or welcome which 
the Greeks could devise was omitted. The ships anchored 
off the fortress fired a salute as he passed. Prince Mavro- 
cordatos, and all the authorities, with the troops find the po- 
pulation,' met him on the landing, and accompanied him to 
the house which had been prepared forliim, amidst the shouts 
of the multitude and the discharge of cannon. 

One. of the first objects to which he turned his attention 
was to mitigate the ferocity with which the war had been car- 
ried on. The very day of his Lordship's arrival was signa- 
lised by his rescuing a Turk, who had fidlen into the hands 
of some Greek sailors. The individual thus saved, having 
be^n clothed by his orders, was kept in the house until an 
opportunity occurred of sending him to Patras. Nor had 
his lordship been long at Messolonghi, before an opportunity 
presented itself for showing his sense of Yusuff Pacha's mode- 
ration in releasing Count Gamba. Hearing that there were 
four Tui^h {N-isoners in the town, he requested that they 
might be placed in his hands. This being immediately 
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granted, he sent them to Patras, with a letter addressed to 
the Turkish chief, expressing his hope that the prisoners 
thenceforward taken on both sides would be treated with hu- 
manity. This act was followed by another, equally praise- 
worthy ; which proved how anxious Lord Byron felt to give 
a new turn to the system of warfare hitherto pursued. A 
Greek cruizer, having captured a Turkish boat, in whioh 
thei'e were a number of passengers, chieily women and chil- 
dren, they were also placed in the hands of Lord Byron, at 
his particular request ; upon which, a vessel was immediately 
hired, and the whole of them, to the number of twenty-four^ 
were sent to Prevesa, provided with every requisite for their 
comfort during their passage. The Turkish Grovemor of 
Prevesa thanked his lordship, and assured him, that he 
would take care equal attention should be in future shown to 
the Greeks who might become prisoners. n 

Another grand otgect with Lord Byron, and one which h^ 
never ceased to forward with the most anxious solicitude, was 
to reconcile the quarrels of the native chie&, to make them 
friendly and confiding towards one another, and submissive 
to the orders of the government. He had neither time nor 
opportunity to carry this point to any great extent; much 
good was, however, done. 

Lord Byron landed at Messolonghi, animated with military 
ardour. After paying the ^fleet, which, indeed, had only 
come out under the expectation of receiving its arrears from 
the loan which he promised to make to the provisional go- 
vernment, he set about forming a brigade of Suliotes. Five 
hundred of these, the bravest and most resolujte of the soldiers 
of Greece, were taken into his pay on the 1st of January, 1824. 
An expedition against Lepanto was proposed, of which the 
command was given to Lord Byron. This expedition, how- 
ever, had to experience delay and disappointment. The 
Suliotes, conceiving that they had found a patron whose 
wealth was inexhaustible, and whose generosity was bound- 
less, determined to make the most of the occasion, and pro- 
ceeded to the most extravagant demands on their leader for 
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arrears, and under other pretences. Suliotes, untamable in 
the field, and unmanageable in a town, were, at this inoment, 
peculiarly disposed to be obstinate, riotous, and mercenary. 
They had been chiefly instrumental in preserving MessoloDghi 
when besieged, the previous autumn, by the Turks ; had been 
driven £rom their abodes ; and the whole of their families were, 
at this time, in the town, destitute of either home or sufficient 
supplies. Of turbulent and reckless character, they k^pt the 
place in awe; and Mavrocordatos having, unlike the other 
captains, no soldiers of his own, was glad to find a body of 
valiant mercenaries, especially if paid for out of the fimds of 
another; and, consequently, was not disposed to treat ^<^ 
with harshness* Within a ibi:tnight after Lord Byron's ar- 
riva]^ a burgher, refusmg to quarter some Suliotes who rudely 
demanded entrance into his house, was killed, and a rkA 
ensued, in which some lives were lost Lord Byron's im- 
patient spirit could ill brook the delay of a favourite scheme; 
but he saw, with the utmost chagrin, that the state of his 
troops was such as to render any attempt to lead them out at 
that time impracticable. 

llie project of proceeding against Lepanto being thus sus- 
pended, at a moment when L^ord Byron's enthusiasm was at 
its height, and when he had fully calculated on sti:Uqng a blow 
which could not &il to be of the utmost service to the Chreek 
oause, the unlooked-for disappointiuent preyed on his spirits, 
and produced a degree of irritabtUty» which, if it was not th^ 
sole cause, contributed greatty to a severe fit of epilepsy, with 
which he was attacke'cl on the :15th of February. His lord- 
ship was sitting in the apartment of Colonel Stanhope, and 
was talking in a jocular manner with Mr. Parry, the engipe^r, 
when it was observed, from occasional and rapid changes in 
his countenance^ -that he was suffering under spme strong 
emotion* On a sudden, he complained o£ a weakne^i^ijin on^ 
of his legs, and ros^ but finding himdelf unable to imlk, bp 
<sried 0ut for assistance. He then fell into a :state ^of nervous 
and ^ny^Isive citation, and was-^^daoed on ^ bed. For 
$ome Bunutesihis countenance was much 4i$tQited. He,jkQw- 
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ever, quickly recovered his senses, his speech returned, afi^d 
he soon appeared perfectly well, although enfeebled and ex-* 
hausted by the violence of the struggle. During the fit, he 
behaved with his usual extraordinary firmness ; and his efEortR 
in contending with, and attempting to master, the disease, are 
described as gigantic. In the course of the month, the attack 
was repeated four times; the violence of the disorder5 at 
length, yielded to the remedies which his physicians advised, 
such as bleeding, cold bathing, perfect relaxation of mind, 
&c., and he gradually recovered. An accident, however, 
happened a few days after his first illness, which was ill cal- 
culated to aid the efibrts of his medical advisers. A SuUotey 
accompanied by another man, and the late Marco Botzaris' 
little boy, walked into the Seraglio, a place which, before 
Lord Byron's arrival, had been used as a sort of fortress and 
barrack for the Suliotes ; and out of which they were ejecjted 
with great difficulty for the reception of the committee stoi^es^ 
and for the occupation of the engineers, who required it for a 
laboratory. The sentinel on guard ordered the Suliote to 
retire; which being a species of motion to which Suliotes are 
not accustomed, the man carelessly advanced: upon whidi, 
the sergeant of the guard (a German) demanded his business, 
and receiving no satis&ctory answer, pushed him back. These 
wild warriors, who will dream for years of a blow if revenge 
is out of their power, are not slow to resent even a push. The 
Suliote struck again, the sergeant and he closed and struggled^ 
when the Suliote drew a pistol from his belt* The sei^east 
wrenched it out of his hand, and blew the powder out of the 
pan. At this moment, Captam Sass, a Swede, seeing the 
iray^ canie up, and ordered the man to be taken to the guaid* 
room. The Suliote was then disposed to depart; and would 
have d<»e so if the sergeant would have permitted him. Un« 
fortunately, Captain Sass did not confine himself to merdy 
giving the order for his arrest; for when the Suliote strug^eii 
to getaway. Captain Sass drew his sword^ and struck him 
wMk the flat part of it; wherevqpon ^enraged Oreeli fi^ 
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upon him, with a pistol in one hand, and tlie sabre in tb^ 
other, and, at the same moment, nearly cut off the captain's 
right arm^ and shot him through the head. Captain Sass, 
who was remarkable for his mild and courageous character, 
expired in a few minutes. The Suliote, also, was a man of 
distinguished bravery. This was a serious affair, and great 
apprehensions were entertained that it would not end here. 
The Suliotes refused to surrender the man to justice, alleging 
that he had been struck, which, in Suliote law, justifies all 
the consequences which may follow. 

In a letter, written a few days after Lord Byron's first at- 
tack, to a friend in Zante, he spoke of himself as rapidly 
recovering. " I am a good deal better," he observes, ** though 
of course weakly. The leeches took too much blood fi-om 
my temples the day after, and there was some dif&cidty in 
stopping it ; but I have been up daily, and out in boats or on 
horseback. To*day I have taken a warm bath, and live as 
temperately as well can be, without any liquid but water, and 
without any animal food." Aft«r ^adverting to some other 
subjects, the. letter thus concludes : ^^ Matters are here a litde 
embroiled with the Suliptes, foreigners, &c. ; but I still hppe 
better things, and will stand by the cause as long as my health 
and circumstances will permit me to be supposed useful." 

Notwithstandiijg Lord Byron's improvement in health, his 
friends felt, firom the first, that he ought to try a change of 
air. Me$solonghi is a .flat, marshy, and pestilential place, 
and except for. purposes of utility, never would have been 
selected for his residence. A . gentleman of Zante wrote to 
him early in March, to induce him. to return to that island 
for a time. To his letter. the following answer was received ; 

" I am . extremely obliged by your offer of your country- 
house,, as for all other kindness, in case my health sho.i|l(l 
require my. removal; but I cannot quit Greece while there is 
a chance of my being of (even supposed) ntiiity. There is a 
stake worth millions such as I am ; and while I can stand at 
all, I must stand by the cause. While I say this, I am aware 
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irf'thie difficulties, and dissensions, and defects, of the Greeks 
themselves : but allowance must be made for them by all 
reascmable people/* 

It may well be imagined, after so severe a fit of illness, and 
that, in a great measure, brought on by the conduct of the 
l^roops he had taken into his pay, and treated with the utmost 
generosity, that Lord Byron was in no humour to pursue his 
scheme against Lepanto, even supposing that his state of 
health had been such as to bear the fetigue of a campaign in 
Greece. The Suliotes, however, showed some signs of re- 
pentance, and offered to place themselves at his lordship^s 
disposal. But still they had an objection to the nature of the 
service ; ^^ they would not fight against stone walls !" It is 
not surprising that the expedition to Lepanto was no longer 
thought of. 

When the expedition against Lepanto was abandoned, 
▼urious other projects were proposed, with reference both ta 
military operations, and to congresses for uniting Eastern and 
Western Greece. But that voice was about to be silenced, 
which had been often heard with rapturous admiration, 
sometimes with painfiil regret, but always with the deepest 
interest The following account of Lord Byron's last mo- 
ments, which (as well as much of the preceding narrative of 
his proceedings in Grreece) we copy from the Westminster . 
Review, was collected fi*om the mouth of Mr. Fletcher, who 
had been for more than twenty years his faithful and c<Hifi* 
dential attendant. 

** My mast^,** says Mr. Fletcher, " continued his usual 
testom of riding daily, when the weather would permit, until 
Ae 9th of April. But, on that ill-fated day he got very wet, 
and on his return home, his lordship changed the whole of his 
dr^s, but he had been too long in his wet dothes, and the 
eold, of which he had complained, more or less, ever since we- 
left- Cephalonia, made this attack to be more severely felt. 
Though rather feverish during the night, his lordship slept 
pretty w«ll, but compliaided in the morning of a pain in his 
bones, and a head-ache ; this did not, however, prevent Um : 
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fypjp;^ t^ki^g a, rid^ in th^ afteroooa, whi^h I ppfev^ l^ Aqrn^ 
his lij^t, 'His lordship w#s agsm yisiM by tbe i^iapfii^ eJkm 
fever, and I was sorry to perceive on the next morwig tbH 
his ilUies^ i^ppear^ to be increasing. He w^ vejtj lfm$ ¥^d 
QOBipI^ed of not having had my sleep during th^ ni(^» 
m^ Iprd^bip's appetite w^s aJso quite^ gam^ I pr^p^JHid » 
}^^ arrow^root^ (^ which be took thi^ or fbi^r ^po^^^ 
wy«*g it w«s very goodi bi^t Qould triiQ i?a more^ It w|^ n^ 
^ the tJw4 day^ ^ ^^K ^t I b^gan tQ be ai$o:fae4 ^Mio^ 
©jf ip^tfir. In ail bis. feynier ^olds he Q.lv4«ysi slept w^l, «nd 
\y^ isi^i^r affecited h^ this slow fey«r. I tberefere we»t to 
PiV SrwP wd IVfe^ IMUllifl^en, thq two medi^ a<Af pdajntet w4 
9^(]f ired Qii^tely mtq ^very qkc^mst^np^ ^Qimept^ with ^j^ 
^i^st^'^ pr^sejjit ilh|ves«; both r^pfed that. tJifffQ w^ i^.dwe»M 
and I might make myself perfectly easy on the subje<^ {qt f^ 
woiddi \^, well i^ a, few dja-ys. This wa« op lA^ l^tb. Qi| the 
feUowing d^y? I fow4 «>j? jw^^*^ i^ wo^ ^s<^*ej| tbrt (r«)^^ 
fpl^ ^ h^py witboujt sij^Jk^tipg ^ l» v^j^ sif9|»di tn 
Zj9j^. fijir, pr, Th4W»a^. Aii^- ^sppesf^if^g n^ f^^^ l^ )^ 
lQi;4ilb«> should get wQi!se^ H dewred mi^ tpco^^t tl|# 4of*ai% 
whM;|^ 1^ didy md w^ tpld tl^e w^ao Qcn^a^ion for c^itii^g M% 
aosperfipHf. ^ they tiioped ^ wo^ld b^w^lj ujV f few d^rfc 
^Je»^ t i^lw^uld peiwairfe *^t, his lord^fhjp. y^jea^^ly s^, jii 
tfel ^Wfff!§ ^ t3^.d»y, be¥<^swe ib^ d<t>«cffp did b<X{ it^d^n 

^ig^ bk dise^septo vrfik* X #^w^«4 ^TH^b. my Joxd^Jteai 
Qt^ ^^ige, bs aH ^i^nsk'-r- '^ Th^y 1^} n^/ ^ajd. Wft loildfi 
ship, ^ that it is only a common cold, which, y^iji kiiQw» l.buM 
l|§d § thftu*^ %i^:^' I am sj^fiss, p^ loTit' s^ fc ^ Aat 
ya« wvm h^ W^ Pf J|Q se«o»W a, iM*#r^' wrr ^ { tbin|( 1 AQ««ie 
bfldfc' waft bis^ Iciiid^hjpl^ Wswe^r, i; repealed v^ mppUfO^om 
tk» P^ 7IV9W sbould be s^ntfm QP ^hf^ }i5^ fwi ww.«gfti» 
a§^vi^ tbaft mjf 9Wter \vPuJ4 be. b^tt^ ip |^q o^ tbs^ liajfii^ 
4^ 4^^s^ (^opfidepnt assi^woes^ I did not vmew my mi9t^$^ 
\V9lS^^'Wi^,tQq]^f^ Wi* ^ef^Wt toijfliq fljedij^ 

a(ilrq% «w?gitipf^ «at9«f^ ^im^ ^^ 1^ 4^4^ 4)-lkia fa» 
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ortlf cijPecil would te to create painw Indeed fliis mnaf imTe 
be« Ae ea$e wi^ a p^rs(m iii perfect health. The ivlieie 
BDltf i^bfnetit taken by nly master for the last eight days cchi^ 
sisfxrd of a small quantity of broth alt two or three different 
timasy atid two spooltfub of arrow-^oot on the ISth^ Ae day 
bef4»re his deaths The first time I heard of there bemg any 
infteantioii of bleeding hi9 lordship was oa the I6th, when it 
Was propfE>sed by Dr. Brunei^ but objected to at first by my 
mast^r^ wbli asked Mr. Miilingeir if dnere was any very gteak 
reason ior taking bloods The latter refilied that it migki be 
of service; but actded> that it could be deferred until the next 
day* Aftdi iccwdingly my mas^r was bled in the right arm 
^n the evfsning of the 16th^ and a pband of blood was Uik&ai 
I dt>sei'Ved at the time that it had a itioelt inflsHned apfHearance^ 
Dr^ Btuno now b^to to ^ay he had fi«(|uently urged my 
master to be bled^ but that he alWaj^s refused. A long diq)ute 
ndi/ ar6se aibout the tanie that had been lost, and the necesi^ 
cS sliding lor mediqal assistaaee pf Zaixtef upoir whith I wa^ 
uAformedy fin* the first tkne^ that it.w<ldld.be ^ no use^ «s m^ 
Blaster wouid be better, or no mere^ before die tariva) xS 
Dr. Thomas. HL» lordship continued' to geC worse,^ but Dn 
Bruno $i^id he thought letting- blood agmn woilld sa^irloi his life ; 
and I }ost no time in telling ray maslear how Mcesfiflry k- waii 
fioeomply witb the doctor's wishes^ To this he relied by 
sayii^y he feared they. knew nothing about his disorder; and 
ibei^, s(;rei6ehing out his arm^ sa\d, * here» take niy ai^ and do 
whate¥er you like.' His lordship eondniied to get Weaker^ 
and on the 17th, he* was bted twk» in the motnilig, and attwb 
o'ck>ek in the ^brtioon^ The bleeding dt both timiss Waa fel** 
Umed by fiymling fits$ and he would have fidlen dowd move 
than onciQfsi had } not caught himf in my a^ms. In order to 
piiev^nt subb an accsident, I took tsOe not to let hi» lordship 
stir withoufi supporting lum. On this day my miteter said to 
mtf twicer- * I dannotf sle^, amd you well know I balfe not 
been fiUe fl3< sleep tor more tha& a week ; I know/ ddded Us 
lofd^p^ ^ thai a^ mAn ean onfy be a eertain tinUe without 
sla^ smi tJhffi he inusit go* mad without any one being able At 
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save him, and I ;w6uld ten times sooner shoot myself &atx b^ 
mad, for I am not afraid of dying; I am more fit to die thaii 
people think/ I do not, however, believe that his lbrdshii$ 
had any apprehension df his fate 'till the day after, the iSth, 
when he said, ' I fear you and Tita will be ill by sitting tip 
constantly night and day/ I answered, ^ we shall never leave 
your lordship till ^oa are better/ As my master had a sti^t 
fit of delirium on the 16th, I took care to remove the pistoLsl 
and stiletto which had hitherto been kept at his bed-side in the 
night. On the 18th his lordship addressed me frequently, and 
seemed to be very much dissatisfied with his medical treat- 
ment I then said, ^ Do allow me to send for Dr. ThoiQas,' 
to whidi he answered, * Do so, but be quick. I am sorry I 
did not let you do so before, as I am sure they have inist^en 
my disease ; write yourself, for I know they would not like to 
see other doctors here/ I did not lose a moment in obeying 
mymaster's orders, and on informing Dr. Bruno imd Mr* Mil- 
lingen of it, they said it was very right, as they now beg^ to 
be aihtid themselves. On returning to my master's room, his 
first words were, * Have you sent? * I have, my lord,' was 
my answer; upon which he said, ^ You have done right, for I 
should ISte to know what is the matter with me.' Althou^ 
his Iprdship did not appear to think his dissoluticm was so 
near, I could perceive he was getting weaker every hour, and 
he even began to have occasional fits of delirium. He after- 
wards said, < I now begin to think I am seriously ill, and in 
case I should be taken off suddenly, I wish to give you sevend 
directions, which I hope you will be particular in seeing ex- 
ecuted.' I answered I wotdd, in case such an event came to 
pass, but expressed a hope that he would live many years to 
»ecute them much better himself, than I could. To this my 
master replied, * No, it is now nearly over,' — and then added^ 

* I must tell you all without losing a moment/ 'I then ^sMi, 

* j^all I go, my lord, atod fetch pen, ink, and papef ? * CA, 
my God ! no — you will lose too much time, and I wre it not 
to spare, for my tinie is now short,' said his lordship ; 3(d im- 
lAediately after, < Now, pay attention/ His IcHrdship^ 

14 
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m€diced by saying, * You will be provided for/ I begged hm^ 
however, to proceed with things of more consequence, he then* 
continued^ ^ Oh, my poor dear child \ my dear Ada ! my Gk>d, 
CQul^ I but have seen. her ! give her my blessing,, asd my dear 
sister Augusta and her children; and you will go to Lady 

Byron, and say tell her every thing — you are friends 

yfi\ki her.' His lordship speared to he greatly aflfected at this 
moinent Here my master's voice fiuled him, so that I could 
foniy catch a word at intervals, but he kept muttering some- 
thing very seriously for some time, and would often raise his 
voice and say, * Fletcher, now if you do not execute, every, 
order which I have given you, I will torment you hereafter if 
|»ossible.' — Here I told his lordship, in a state of the greatest 
perplexity, that I had not understood a word c^ what he said> 
to which he replied, * Oh, my God ! then all is lost ! for it is 
now too late — can it be possible you have not understood 
me? < No, my lord,' said I, * but I pray you to try and in- 
fiprm me once more.* ' How can I ? rejoined my master, * it 
is now too late» and all is oven' . I said, ^ Not our will,, bui 
Goj>'s be don^' and he answered, ' Yes, not mine be done -— 

but I will try .' His lordship did indeed make several 

efforts to speak, but could only repeat two or three words at a 
time, such asj ^ My wife ! my child ! my sister ! you know all 
-r- you must say all — you know my wishes ;' the rest was 
<|uite unintelligible. A consultation was now held (about noon), 
when it was determined to administer some Peruvian bark and 
wine. My master had now been nine days without any sus^ 
tenance whatever, except what I have already mentioiied^ 
With the exception of a few words which can only interest 
those to whom they were addressed, and which, if required, I 
«hall conmiunicate to themselves, it was impossible to under-> 
stand any thing his lordship said after taking the bark. He 
expressed a wish to sleep. I at one time asked whether I 
should call Mr. Parry? to which he replied, * Yes, you may 
call him.' Mr. Parry desired him to compose himself. He 
shed tears, and, appare^ntly sunk into a slumber. Mr. Parry 
iHoat away* expecting to find him refresh^ oa his return '^■ 

X 3 
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1»Bl it was the commencement of the kthai^ preceding hhi 
deothr The laet words I heard my master utter, ware at sa* 
Q^clbck on the evening of the 18th, when he said *I must sle^ 
flow;' upon which he l$dd down never to rise again f for be 
did not move hand ox foot daring the following twenty-four 
hours. His lordship appeared, however, to be In a »tAte of 
sixfiboation at iptervals, and had ^ firequent rattling in the 
throat; gr these occasions, I called Tita to ^issisi me in raiajx^ 
his faea49 and I thpught he seemed to get quite stiff. The- 
ratding and choking in the throat took pkee every half hour t 
md we continued to raise his head whenever the fit came on, 
till six o'clock in the evening of the 19th, when I saw my 
master open his eyes and i^en shut them, but without shewing 
any symptom of pain, or moving hand or foot. * Oh, my 
Gbd}* I exclaimed, * I fear his Lordslwp is gcwieP The 
doctors then felt his pulse, and said, * You are right— he b 
gene. 

Dr. Bruno, in some remarks^ published by him on the above 
statement, declares, that from the first he advised copious 
bleeding ; and maintains, that had his Lordship consented to 
that mode of treatment, his life might have been $aved. 

Thus prematurely died IfOrd Byron; a man of most eotn-' 
manding genius ; and of many noble qualities, minted with 
others which were far from being of op. estimable nature. He 
was brave, manly, and generous. When excited (and tteft^ 
the strength of his imagination that was frequently the state of 
his mind) he appeared to be animated by the most)ofty seBdi- 
m^sts, and to be capable c^ the most honourable and heroic 
acti^ms* But his ordinary life, besides %s unbounded Kcen- 
tiousnes^, was disfigured by the caf^iee, the way waardness, the 
vanitfy the self-love, which, akheugk not entirely, were pem 
haps principally attributable to hfe having been careased, 
flattered, and spoiled by the adulators whom his &me brought 
, about him. Nothing can be more evident than tftat one of 
Lord Byron's greatest midfortimes was the sort of society into 
which, he was thrown in early li^, by- ciircumstanoes over 
which hC' bad Uttte or no control. A<?cordiiig to hig^ mm 
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awm»mu ^^tf^ of the ixumpioAani Of M^ ftitiAM Aap 
ilied l4defit deatlis ; sdtne of thetti fts the vicditt^ of odPeilded 
jltttie^ But iritii thftt bau^tj dt^ii-it wkdti is n6 less deisKHi6- 
tire 0f <^ ha{>piaes^) than it is dbrogato^y to the ttii^ digJlMy 
«f diose trf wboiDtl k is tbetished, Lotd Byron not ohly re^edtbA 
wkk scum tlie gentlest adB^Ofiitfon^ but di^ained td be if»^ 
sitruQte^ ^^ ^ his owft e^perienee. Hence his injihfididtis^ 
s^leefiiM of ii»^didtei^ towards the tester pirft of I^ii^f i^e. Of 
Itekf #dtf vdoe he hitfii^^ 66uld not faut be &w^e. Indeed it i^ 
eoto/pihMM&ij «o> i>i»diBeenifnen^ flioaglt certainly not tA hln 
9Bld«riiy Snd good feitb, that he tn^d^ ttdst of tht*to, bytti/^n^i 
the j9ub§«(6ts of itimy mid t'ldit^ule; With whet ^SHirions i^^- 
tam^ liA^ treacbery has bosn repaid, is abtindantly testified by 
the ibousdnd^and-one anecdotes^ of Lord Byron, inany of 
them^ tio doubi^ as false a^ they art scandalous^ that iitte^ hb 
deaih have been constantly polluting the conTersation ^ our 
tables^ 

' But Loi^ Bymii's personal character is a mattdr of (rifling' 
ifiQqf>o^taM% as compaa-ed with Ifce <4iaf aetet Of hisr tfoi**', 
which havie in thein & principle of vitaEty, that Must tettdet 
dieir InfliiaKj^, be it for good o^ be it for evil, as dtttskAt as^ 
the English language. Th tiiose who tegard i>oW£r in th^ 
absti^ae^ and \v4thoat reference to what they may deefti mino^ 
consi(ietiEiKidn£r,- those wofks can nerer eease to be the obj^idti^ 
of enihttidiai$tic and nntit^Aed adhniraeioni ; fbr fet^ poetsi have 
ever manifested a niore original and vtgdfOUsf iriteHect, 6t a 
mwe opuferft and c^eafhre Imagination. Bat ttoe tnan i^, 
whil^ be warmly admires pow^a, is not ^ da^ed by K a^ (d^ 
bewhfillly inattentive td th« paipdses to whicft it fe applied, 
wOI f«ause hi forthmg Ms estimate of <he benefit wliitB ik^ 
world has derived, ot is ISkely to ^el^e fibm ByrOn's gehto. 
U k irne iliat itisnottheptovince/^fpoeti'ytdbeforwally 
cMaoiic iM- ethieal; A poem and^^ lermott are^ tW6 veiy 
(liferent ^it^. Although oticasionalfy it baa advanced 
higher pretensions, the general, and it may be said, the legifi?*^ 
mate object of poetry (as of the othe^ M>€^ art^> Ur to te^e 
and embeMrfj Bfe, by snpplying ticy tnan^an fftttilKctaafaiid a 
deiightM t^cwafioiH «at ntay fhdiitedfljr ejodt ii* thattttt^, 
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in . diminishing his appetite £br coarse and bnii»l ] 
That Lord Byron has, in many instances, a£brded tUa mental 
gratification in the highest possible degree, be must indeed be 
insensible who can deny. But even the brightest gems of his 
genius are defiu;ed with spots, which appear only more con- 
spicuous by the contrast of the surrounding spletidour* 'Die 
deep moral taint, the ^' rank corruption mining all within," in 
^ xme of Lord Byron's producticms, has been already noticed*. 
In several of his other. poems, transcendently powerful i» 
every one must acknowledge them to be, there are, never- 
theless, but too frequently, a morbid tone, and (it is pamfid to 
be compelled by truth to add) a rancorous spirit, which, not- 
withstanding all the accompanying grandeur of conception, 
luxuriance of fancy, and felicity of diction, are calculated, 
imitative as man is, and in a great degree the creature of 
sympathy and impi*ession, to render the reader, whatever may 
be the natural constitution or acquired bias of his mind and 
temper, a less kind, and benevolent, and philanthropic^ and 
therefore, a less valuable member of society.*--On the fairer 
part of the creation, die effect of some of Lord Byron's wiorks 
cannot but be peculiarly pernicious. It is said that in convaf^ 
udon, Lord Byron (like Buonaptfrte) frequently expressed 
his contempt for women. If this be true, the fiu^t, while it 
may in some measure be accounted for by recollecting the 
description of women with whom the Noble Lord was chiefly 
familiar (and of whose reputation and feelings he was utterly 
reckless), fully accounts for the indifference (to use the mildest 
term) with which he seems to have contemplated the operation 
of his poetry on the female character generally ; for no man 
of the least experience or reflection could have been uiKxm* 
scious, that many passages, not only in Don Juan, bnt in 
oth^ of Lord Byron's poems, must, of necessity, sully that 
native purity, and impair that instinctive delicacy, which are . 
smiong the greatest charms, and the surest safe-guards of the 
sex. , " 

The death of Loixl Bj];on naturally spread great affliction 
throtlghout Greece. Immediately after its occurrepce (and it 
was instantly known, for the whole town of Messolonghi waS: 
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I 
wateUng .the eTeiii)> Prince Movrooordato publjushed a pro- 
^damaticMi, of which the following is a translation : 

** Provisional Government of Western Greece. 

** The present days of festivity are converted into days of 
bitter laniei^tions for all.«-^ 

*^ Lord Noel Byron departed this life to-day, about eleven 
o'clock in the evening, in conscience of a rheumatic infiam- 
matory fever, which had lasted for ten days. 

^^ During the tifne of his illness, your general anxiety evinced 
the profound sorrow that pervaded your hearts.. All classess, 
without distinction of sex or age, oppressed by grief, entirely 
Ibrgot the days of Easter. 

^* The death of this illustrious personage is certainly a niost 
calamitous event for all Greece, and still more lamentable for 
this city, to which he was eminently partial, of which he be^ 
came a citizen, and of the dangers of which he was deter*- 
mined personally to partake, when circumstances should 
require it. 

^^ His munificent donation to this community are befere 
the eyes of every one ; and no one amongst us ever ceased, or 
ever will cease, to consider him with the purest and most 
grateful sentiments, our benefector. 

^^ Until the disposition of the National Government regard- 
ing this calamitous event be known, by virtue of the decree 
of the I^islature, No. 314r, of date the 15th October, it is 
ordained: 

^^ 1. To-morrow, by sun-rise, thirty-seven minute-guns shall 
be fired fi*om the batteries of this town, equal to the number of 
years of the deceased personage* 

^^ 2, All public offices, including all courts of justice, shall 
be shut for three following days. 

^^ 3. All shops, except those for provisions and medicines, 
shall also be kept shut; and all sorts of musical instruments, 
all dances customary in these days, all sorts of festivity and 
merriment in the. public taverns, and every other sort of public 
amusement, shall cease during the above-named period* . 
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<< 5. Funetal ceremonies s^all be performed in aS tiie 

churches. 

(Signed) ^ A. Mavhocordato. 

*^ GioRGius pRAtDis, Searetaty. 
« Missolonghi, 19th April, 1824," 

There appears to hav6 been considerBble diffieultj in fixing 
upon the place of Lord Byron's interments No dkections 
had been left by himself; and no one could speak as to the 
wishes he might hove entertained on that point. After the 
embalmment) the first step was to send the body to Zaiite, to 
which island, Lord Sidney Osborne, a relation of Ltmi 'Bjten 
by marriage^ the secretary of the Senate at Corfu, repaired to 
meet it. It was proposed by some, that hk Loiidship's re- 
mabs should be buried in Zante, and by others, th4t they 
should be dqx)slted In the Temjde of Theseds^ or in the PaP- 
dienon, at Atfaens^; but it appearing lo be the wish <^ the 
majority of the English, that they should be sent to Enghuad, 
n vessel was acdordingiy tak^n up fot that purpose* On the 
arrival of tl>er body in Engkuid^ it waa conveyed to Sir Edward 
KnatchbuU'Sy No. 20, Great George-sfireet, W^toiinster^ 
where it lay in state. On th« 1 2th of July^ the ftmeral pro* 
cession moved fironi Gte^ Ge^ge^treetj in the following 
order t 

Mr. Woodenso», the tmderhlker,- oti hor^eboek^ 
Two mutes, with batons. 

Six cloakmen on horseback. T\¥0 innte» Attired in U^k 

si^c snri^es md beating bfttonsw A bl^^k ehaa^ger^ 

stately caparisoned, bearing Mi Loi^hip-^s 

eormiet tm a velvet cushion. 

^r Tlie hearse, eontaarirtg the bodyjdraim by sii£l gJ 

S Jhorsei^, the hammer doths rkbly onsameftterf I S 

'S 1 ^h the ensignt? armorial, &ad either *ide of the- j "S 

8 Lcarrifige decorated in the same manner. / w 
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In the firsH nouming cot^h ware C!ot hd^y fMdf- 
moBmeri Copt Rr Byrdn, R. N*; Mr« Hobhonse, and Mr> 
Hanson. In tho sedond v^re Mr. D. Kimiairdj Mr. ElUce, 
Mr. Bruce, and Sir F. Burdett. In the thkrd vere Mr. T. 
Moore^ Mr. T. Campbell, Mr. Rogers^ CcA. Stanlwpe, and 
tbe Oreek Deputy Orlando. Captain R. Byron's carri^, 
behind which were three servants, contained Dr. Francesco 
Btano. A. Bega, Z. Cegris, B. Lnigi, Geo. Babba Falder, 
and W. Fletcher, the household of the deceased Lord. Then 
followed the carriages of the noWlity and gentry, amcmg 
which were the following : his Royal Hi^ness the Dttke of 
Sussex, Dake of Bedfi:>rd, Marqois of Lansdown, E^rl of 
Tavistock, Earl of Jersey, Earl Grey, Eari^Cowper, Earfof 
Tankerville, Earl of Carliste, Lord Holland, Lord Alvanley, 
Lord Melbourn, the Hon. D. Kinnaird, Sir B. Hobhonse, 
Mr. W. Horton, Mr. Farquharson, the two Greek Deputies, 
tbe Hon. Agar Ellis, Sir C. Morgan, Mr. Hrnne, M. P. The 
procession moved along Parliament-street, the Haymarket, 
CJoventry-street, Prhice's-street, Oidfard-street, and Totten- 
ham-coart-road, hito Hampstead-road, where it halted a few 
moments. AU die outward furniture was detached from the 
hearse, &c. and deposited in St. James's Chapel;. the car- 
riages returned to town, and the procession proceeded on at a 
quicker pace to its destination at HucknaD Torkard^ near 
Newstead Abbey, Nottinghamshire. 

The funeral took place on the 16th of July, and was at- 
tended by the Corporation of Nottingham, and an immense 
nmltitude of persons from tbe neighbourhood. 



Sewral years ago^ Lord Byron pteseHted his hktidy Mr. 
Thomas Moore, with fais^ ** Memcnrsy'* written by himself; 
whh an imderiitiadiBg, that they weve not to be paUished 
until after his death. Mr. Moor^ wkk the consent, and at 
tbe- desire of Lord Byron^ sold the mamiseriptto Mr. Mtimrfr^ 
the bookseller, for the sum of two thousand gmiieas. The 
foHowing statement, by Mr. Moore, wilt however show its Ihte. 

'^Withovii entering into Uie respeetf^ claims of ]lfi> 
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Murray, and myself to the prc^rty in these Memoirs (a 
question which now that they are destroyed^ can be buit of 
little moment to any qne\ it is sufficient to say that, beUeyiiig. 
the manuscript still to be mine, I placed it at the disposal of 
Lord Byson's sister, Mrs. Leigh, with the sole reservation of 
a protest against its total destruction ; at least, without pve- 
vious perusal and consultation among the parties. The ma* 
jority of the persons present disagreed with this opinion, and 
it was [the only point upon which there did exist any dif- 
ference between us. ^ The manuscript was accordingly torn 
and burnt before our eyes ; and I immediately paid to Mr. 
Murray, in the presence of the gentlemen assembled, two 
thousand guineas, with interest, &c. being the amount of 
what I owed htm upon the security of my bond, and for 
which I now stand indebted to my publishers, Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. 

** Since then, the family of Lord Byron have» in a man- 
ner highly honourable to themselves, proposed an arrange- 
ment, by which the sum thus paid to Mr. Murray might be 
reimbursed me; but, from feelings and considerations, which 
it is unnecessary here to explain, I have respectfully, but pe- 
iremptorily, declined their offer.** 

It is impossible to doubt that a sound discretion was exer- 
cised upon this subject. The consequence, however, of the de- 
struction of this mysterious autobiography has been the appear- 
ance of a variety of " Memoirs,** " Correspondences," ** Con- 
versations,** " Journals,** <* Extracts,'* &c. Into the question 
of the gross breach of confidence which some of these publica- 
ations involve, and the unjustifiable nature of many of their 
details, we abstain from entering. But it may be well to say a 
word respecting their accuracy. A single &ct will prove how 
little they can be depended upon in thi^ respect In one of 
these publications. Lord Byron is made to charge Mr. Miir-» 
ray with several acts of meanness, not to say fraud. In an-^ 
si^er to these allegations, Mr. Murray publidied a statement^, 
comprehending a number of letters to himself from Lord By^. 
roB, the last of which is dated so recently as the 25tb of Fe-s 
hriiiu-y^ 1824'. Some of these letters express in the strongest 
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ihanhe^ Lord Byron's sense of Mr. Murray*^ liberality and 
kindness. As the letters are very characteristic of the noble 
Lord ; and contain several interesting particulars respecting 
him, we insert the whole statement : — 

Omoersatiom of Lord Byron^ as related by TTunnas Medmn, Esq. 
compared with one portion of his Lordshij/i Correspondence. 

The volume of " Lord Byrotf s Conversations" with Mr^ 
Medwin contains several statements relative to Mr.. Murray^ 
his lordship's publiaher, - against which, however unexception^ 
able they might be, he was willing to trust his defence ta 
the private testimony of persons acquainted with the real 
particulars, and to his general character, rather than resort 
to any kind of public appeal, to which he has ever been exn 
ceedingly averse. But friends, to whose judgment Mr. Mur'- 
ray is bound to defer, having decided that such an appeal 
upon the occasion is become a positive duty on his part, he 
hopes that he shall not be thought too obtrusive in opposing 
to those personal allegations, extracts from X<ord Byron's own 
letters, with the addition of a few brief notes of necessary ex- 
planation. 

Capt. Medwin, p. 167. 
" Murray offered me, of his own accord, 1000/. a canto for 
Don Juan, and afterwards reduced it to 500/. on the plea of 
piracy, and complained of my dividing one canto into two 
because I happened to say something at the end of the Third 
Canto of having done so." 

Lord Byrok's Letter. 

^* Bavemutj Feb. 7, 1820. 
•* D6ar Murray —i- 1 have copied and cut the Third Canto 
of Don Juan into twoy because it was too long, and I tell you 
Ais before hand, because, in case of any reckoning between 
you and me, these two are only to go for one, as this was the 
original form, and, in fiust, the tWo together are not longer 
than the first ! so remember that I liave not made this divi- 
sion to dauMe upon you^ but merely to suppress s(^^^ 
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iim» in the' aspect of die thing. I shcmUl hove served yon a 
fit^Ug Un^k if I had a^nt you, £m: example^ cantos of My 

Captain Mumrw, p.ltJd; 

** I doB't wbh to quarrel with Murray^ but it seems inevitr 
abl^^ I had no reason to be pleased with him the other 
day. Galignani wrote to me, offering to purchase the copy- 
riglit c€ my wwks, in oirder to obtain fl» esidfOisbfe pmikge of 
pruitttig them in iVnncei. I might ha^^ie madii m^f own tebn^ 
and -pat the nvoaey in nxy &wn podcet: instead of wMch^ I 
enclosed OalignAni'isi letter to^ Mutmy^ in order IJMtt he mi]^ 
coaclade the matter as he pleased. He did so rery advanta** 
geoitsly for his own interest ; bnt never had the csoinpiinsaneei 
it» Gomniaii politeness, to thank m^ or achnowledge my 
tewer/* 

LoRn BrKoK*s Letter, 

, ^'^ Havennoj 9Gre 4is I820t 
^ I have received from Mr. Galignani the inclosed letters, 
duplicates, and receipts, which will explain themseKres. As 
the poems are your property by purchase, right, and justness, 
aU matters of publication^ S^c. S^c, are for you to decide tgxm. 1 
know not how far my comi^asu^ vith Mr* G.'s request might 
bo legal,, and I doubt that it would not be honest. In c^se 
you choose to arrange with him, I inclose the permits to yoUf 
and in so doing, I wash my hands of the business altogether. 
I ai^ them merely to enable you to exact the power you 
justly possess more properly. I will have nothing to do with 
it further, except in my answer to Mr. Galignani, to state that 
the letters, &c. &€^ are sent fo^ ymi, and- the causes thereof. 
Iff 3fOu can cheek these foreign pirates, do ; if not, put the 
peimissnwe papets m the; fifc«<. I ean^ hme no vieti^ npr dbject 
whattmr but to- aoeure to y^u yow pvopeety. " 

N«tei-^'Mr« Mmray^ dnrivied no adiiaakagcl frofn- tJha ptfoh 
piBed ageBemenV whish vast by ao neaaa of the impovtei)Q& 
hesBDasctiibed tor li, and tkerdbre wds never attraipted torhek 
eenaecliitv eflfeet;: llHsdacaidenla^idfaaidejEl t«> atre lititt kv his 
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*^ MiiiTay has lottg prefmtod ^ The Qaarterly^ fiom abns* 
iQg me. Slome of their bdSies ba^e had their fingets itching 
to he at me; bnt they would get the worst of H In a set-to. 

^ Mupray and I b«ve disseised aB eonneetSk» r he had (he 
ohoioe of ^ting up me er Ae Navy List. Thefe waar no- he- 
sitation which way he should dedde? Ae Adrahrftjr carried 
the day. Now for the * Quarterly* : their batteries wiD be 
opened; bdt I can fire broadsides too. They have been 
leltitig off ioto 49i squibs and crackers against me, but they 
only make a noise and f< * ^ 

^ ^ Werner^ wa? the lasl book Murray published Ibr me^ 
anid three montlif^ after canie out the ^ ^sarterly^ji' aviirie on^' 
n^ pllptys,^ when ' Markn^ Faliero^ was noticed for Aa first tifiie."^ 

"^ Genoa J XOhre^ 2$^ 19».' 
^1 iittd netvt you bacli the* ^Quarterly', without peiwiJ^ 
lumiDg resolved to i^ead lia more reviews^ ff^^ l^ad, or infeBF- 
fere»t; but Kho oan^ control his ibte ? ^ 6aligfian>^' eo^ y$htmt 
my English Studies are confined, has feFWarde4 a copy oF at?* 
lea»^ one half of iK; bi his indeifatiigable'weekty oompi&itibn, 
and ns^ ^ Ifte honour^ }t came u^kn^ked ^' I ha^^ Ibobed 
th4X>ugb il. I musfj say, that upon Ae f»Jk)le -*-4hat iisi, the* 
whole of the^^gr^ich* I hove read (fer dieo^her half is te^ 
be the segment of OaIv*is nex« w>eek^8 ehreaiisr)^ it i» c^fftaiHlyaL 
handsome, or any thhig but imkikd or wifijp.^ 

Note, — ^Tlie passQge «bou^ thes A^in^is u^feiaidted it^ 
fact, and no otherwise deserving of notice than to mark kss 
absurdity ; and with regard to tb^ * Quarterly Review,' his 
lordship well ^e^to that it was established and constantly con- 
ducted Oft princSpfes wHch* absofutely excluded Bfr . M urtay 
from all such interference and' infiuence as is applied m Aei 
* Conversations.*. 

^ Buaaam I gam Hr^i^iutiig^oiMr^f ay^fioeim k» iwMitod^ 

I ■ 
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to make me believe that I made him a presls&t of two others 
and rlmted .at some lines in ^ English JBards' that wane, certain- 
ly to the, point* But I have alt^ed my mind con$idei*a^b]y 
upon that sulgect: as I once hinted to him, I see no Fea$oti 
why a mm should not profit by the sweat of his brain as well 
as th^t of his brow, &c. Besides, I was poor at that time, Imd, 
have np idea of aggrandizing booksellers." 

Lord Byron's Letter. 

^^Jantum/yQi 1816.. 

" Dear Sir-— Your offer is liberal in the extreme,: and* 
much more than the two poems can possibly be worth; bat I 
cannot accept , it, nor will not. . You are most welcome to 
them, as additions to the collected volumes, without any de- 
mand or expectation on my part whatever. 

" P- S. I have enclosed your draft torn, for fear of acci- 
dents by the ^way • I wish you would not throw temptation 
in mine; it is not from a disdain of the universal idol, nor 
from a present superfluity of his treasures, I can assure you, 
that I refuse to worship him ; but what is right is right,, 
and must not yield to circumstances.". 

Note.— The above letter relates to a draft for 1000 gui- 
neas, offered by Mr. Murray for two poem^, ^ The Siege of 
Coxing" and ^^ Parisina," which his lordship had preyiousdiy, 
at. a. short interval, presented to Mr. Murray as dcmatioqs. 
Lord Byron was afterwards induced, by Mr. Murray's earnest 
persuasion, to accept the 1000 guineas, and Mr. Mnrray has 
bis Liordship's assignment of the copyright of tlM^nvo pieces 
accordingly, 

Captain Med win, p. 166. 

<< Murray pretends to have lost money by my writings, and 
ple9ds poverty; but if he is poor, which is somewhat proble- 
matical to me, pray who is to blame? 

*^ Mr. Murray is tender of my fiune. How kind in him ! 
He is afraid of my writiiig too fest. Why ? because he h|is 
a tender regard fi>r .hi& own pocket, and does not like.the.Iook 
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of any new acquaintance in the shape of a book of miner 
till he has seen his old friends in a variety of new bees; id 
estf disposed of a vast many editions of the former works. 
I dc^^t. know what would become of me without Douglas 
Kimiaurd, who has always been my best and kindest friend. 
It is not easy to deal with Mr. Murray." 

Note. — In the numerous letters received by Mr. Murray 
yearly from Lord Byron (who was not accustomed to restrain 
the expression of bis feelings in writing them), not. one has 
any tendency towards the imputations here thrown out; the. 
incongruity of which will be evid^it from the &ct of Mr. 
Muirray having paid, at various times, for the copyright of 

his lords^p's poems, sums amounting ip upwards of 15,000^. 

— viz* 

Childe Harold I. II. - - ^ - ^. 600 

— III. . - - • 1575 

— IV. . - . . 2100 

Giaour - - - - - -i- 525 

Bride of Abydos - - - - 525 

Corsair - • - - - . . 525 

Lara - - - - - - 700 

Siege of Corinth ... - 525 

Parisina - , - - - - - 525 

Lament of Tasso - - - - 315 

Manfred - - - - - - S15 . 

Beppo -----. 525 

Don Juan I. II. 1525 

— — IILIV.V. . . - - 1525 

Doge of Venice ----- 1050 

Sardanapalus, Cain, and Foscari r - 1100 

Mazeppa - - *■ - * - 525 

Chillon 525 

Sundries ------ 450 

£. 15,455 
Captain Medwin, p. 170. — — . 

*^ My differences with Murray are not over. When h^ 

purchased < Cain,' « The Two Foscari,' and ^ Sardanapulus,' 

▼OL. IX* -^Y , rj f .% ^ I ^^ ^^ 
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be s^t me a deed tirhich you may remember wifnessfog^^ 
Well, after its return to England, it was discovered that 
* * * * But I shall take no notice of it 

Note. — Mr. Murray, of course, cannot answer a statement 
which he does not see ; but pledges himself to dii^rove any 
inculpation the suppressed passage may contain, whenever 
disclosed. He has written twice to Captain Medwin's pub- 
lisher, desiring, as an act of justice, to have the passi^ 
printed c^itire in any new edition of the book, and, in the 
mean time, to be favoured with a copy of it. As this has not 
yet been obtained, «id as the context seems to imply that it 
accuses him of endeavouring to take some pecuniary advan- 
tage of Lord Byron, h^ thinks he shall be forgiven for stating: 
the following circumstances : 

Mr. Murray having accidentally heard that Lord Byron 
was in pecuniary difficulties, immediately forwarded 1500/* 
to him, with an assurance, that another such sum should be 
at his, service in a few months ; and that, if such assistance 
should not be sufficient, Mr. Murray would be ready to sell 
the copyright of all his lordship's works for his. use. 

The following is Lord Byron's acknowledgment of this 
offer : — 

« JVw;. 14, 1815. 
•* Dear Sir, 

" I return your bills, not acciepted; but certainly not un- 

hanotdrecL Your offer is a favour, which I would accept fpom 

you, if I accepted such from any man. Had such been my 

intention, I can assure you I would have asked you fairly, 

and as freely, as you would give; and I cannot say more of 

my confidence, or your conduct. The circumstances whidi 

induce me to part with my bools, though sufficiently, sre 

not immediately pressing.^ I have made up my mind to them, 

and there is an end.^ Had I been disposed to trespass on 

your kindness in this way, it would have been before now, but 

I am not sorry to have sn opportunity <rf declining it, as it 

sets my opinion of you, and, indeed, of human nature^ in» 
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different light from that in which I have been 4u;customed to 
consider it* 

** Believe m^ very truly, 

" Your obliged and faithful servant, 

"Byrok,'' 
•* To John Murray, Esq,** 

Note, — That nothing had occurred to subvert these friendly 
sentiments will appear from the three letters subjoined, the 
second of them written by Lord Byron a few weeks before 
his death, and the last addressed by his lordship's valet to 
Mr. Murray, as one of his deceased master^s most confidential 
friends. 

Lord Btrok's Letters. 

May Stk^ 1S19« 
** I have a great respect for your good and gentlemanly 
qualities, and return your personal friendship towards me. 
**•••**. You deserve and possess the 
esteem of those whose esteem is worth* having, and of none 
more (however useless it may be) than 

" Yours very truly, 

« Byron." 

<< Missolonghiy Feb. 25, 1)324^ 
^^ I have heard from Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, that you state 
a report of a satire on Mr. GifFord having arrived from Italy, 
said to be written by mey but that you do not believe it; I 
dare $ay you do not, nor any body else, I should think. 
Whoever asserts that I am the author or abettor of any thing 
of the kind on Gifford, lies in his throat: I always regarded 
him as my literary father, and myself as his prodigal son. If 
any such composition exists, it is no^e of mine. You know, 
as well as any body, upon whom I have or have not written, 
and you also know, whether fiiey do or did not deserve 
the same ; and so much for sudi matters. You will, periiaps, 
be anxious to hear «ome news from this part of, Greece 
(which is most liable to invasion), but you will hdar'^riobgh 
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tbrq«i^ public and private cbanneTs on that bead. I wi^- 
however, give you die events of a vreek^ mingling my cmm 
prlfote peculiaJr with the publi<^ ferwe are herejumfaiedft 
Utde together at present. On Sunday (the 15th, I believe}> 
I had a strong and sudden convulsive attack, whidi left me 
speechless though not motionless, for some strong men cookl 
not hold me; but whether it was epilepsy, catalexy, cadiexy, 
apoplexy, or what other eay or epsy, the doctors have not 
decided, or whether it was spasmodic^ or nervous; but it was. 
very unpleasant, and nearly carried me off, and all that. On 
Mcmday they put leeches to my temples, no difiicult matter, 
but the blood could not be stopped till eleven at night (they 
had gone too near the tonporal artery for my temporal 
safety), and neither styptic nor caustic would cauterize the 
orifice till after a hundred attempts. Qn Tuesday a TurUsb 
brig of war ran on shore. On Wednesday, great preparadonr 
being made to attack her, though protected by her consorts, 
the Turks burned her, and retired to Patras. On Thursday 
a quarrel ensued between the^Suliotes and the Frank guard, 
at the arsenal; a Swedish officer was killed, and a Suliote 
severely wounded, and a general fight expected, and with 
some difficulty prevented. On Friday, the officer was buried, 
and Captain Parry's English artificers mutinied, under pre- 
tence that their lives were in danger, and are for quitting the 
country : — they may. On Saturday we had the smartest 
shock of to earthquake which I remember (and I have fidt 
thirty, sl^ht or smart, at different periods ; they are comnidn 
in the Mediterranean), and the whole army discharged their 
arms, upon the same principle ^at savages beat drums, or 
howl, during an eclipse of the moon; jt was a rare scene at 
.gether. If you had but seen the English Johnnies, who had 
nevar been out of a Cocl^ey workshop before, nor will agam, 
if they can help it. And, on Sunday, we heard that the 
vizier b come down to Lari$sa, with one hundred and t6iid 
thousand men. In coming here I had two escapes, firom th'e 
Turks (one of my vessels was taken, but afterwards releasee^,' 
and tlie .other firom shipwreck; we drove twice on tiie rocks 
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Wuat die Sopophes (islands near die ooasi). I liave oblaiDed 
iioBi the Greeks the ideaseof eightFaad*twenfyTurkishpiriMiw 
ers^ men, women, and children; and sent them to Patras and 
Prevesa at my own charges. . One little girlof nine yean dd# 
who. proposes remaining with me, I shall (if I live) send with 
h^ modier, probaUy, to Italy, or to Ei^land, and adopt her. 
Her name is Hato Hatogee ; she is a very pretty lively diiid^ 
All her brothers were kUled by the Gredcs, and she hei^K 
mid her mother were spared by special &vonr, and owing to 
her extreme youth, she being then but five or six years old* 
w. My health is rather better, and I can ride about again; 
]^y ofSce here is no sinecure^ so many parties and difficulties 
of every kind ; but I will do what I can. Prince Mavrocordato 
IS an excellent person, and does all in his power; but hia 
sitaation is perplexing in the extreme; still we have giieat 
hopes in the success of the contest. You will hear, howeVer, 
mote of public news from plenty of quarters, for I have little 
lime to write. 

. " Believe me yours, &c. &c 

**N. B. 
« To John Murray, Esq." 

Letter of Lord Byron's Valet. 
" Sir, ^ MissoLnghij April 21, 1824t. 

" Forgive me for this intrusion which I am now under the 
pamful necessity of writing to you, to inform you of the me- 
lancholy news of my Lord Byron, who is no more. He 
departed this miserable life on the 19th of Aprils after an 
illness 4>f only ten . days. His Lordship began by a nervous 
fever, and tenninated with an inflammation on the brain, for 
f»nt of being Ued in time, which his Lcnrdship refused till it 
was too late. I sent the Hon. Mrs. Leigh's letter inclosed in 
yours, which I thiidL would be better for you to open, and 
e^qdain to the Hon. Mrs. Leigh, for I fear the contents. of 
the letter will be too much for her. And you will please to 
infona Lady Byron, and the Hon. Miss Byron, whom I am 
wished to see when I return with my krd's eflfects, and his 
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dear and noble remains. Sir, you wiU please hianage^ in the 
nuldest way possible^ or lam much afraid of the ccmseqiiences. 
Bity you will pkase to give my duty to Lady Byron. Hoping 
she wilt allow me to see her, by my Lord^a particular wisb^ 
and Miss Byr<»i likewise. Please to excuse all defects, for 
I scarcely either know what I say or do, for after twenty 
years^ service with my Lord, he was more to me than a father, 
and I am too much distressed now to give a OHfrect account 
of every particular, which I hope to do at my arrival in 
England. , Sir, you will likewise have the goodness to finr- 
ward the letter to the Hon. Captain George Byron, whet, aa 
the represoitative of the family and tide, I thought it nqp 
4uty to send him a line. But you. Sir, will please to ^qdain 
to bdm all the particulars, as I have not time, as the express 
is now ready to make his voyage day and night till he amr^s 
in London. I must. Sir, praying forgiveness, and hoping^ at 
the same time, that you will so fiur obli^ me, as to execute 
all my wishes, which I am well convinced you will o^t 
refuse. 

« I am, Sir, 
<< Your most obedient and very humble servant, 

" W. Fletcher. 
*« Valet to the late Lord B. for twenty years. 

P. S. ^ I mention my name and capacity, that you may re- 
member and forgive this, when you recollect the quantity of 
times I have been at your house in Albermarle Street." 

« To John Murray, Esq.'* 

Note. -^ Other letters from Lord Byron, of this same teoor 
and force widi these now produced, might have been added. 
But,, it ts presumed, that these are sufficient to demonstrate 
in the present case, what has been delnonj^xated in many 
others, that desultory ea>^arie conversations, even if accu* 
fatdy reported, will o^ea convey imperfect and errooeoHS 
noUons of the speaker's real sentiments. 

John Mueiut. 

JUmmarle SHreet^ Oct. SO, 1894. 
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p. S. Captain Medwin, p. 170. 

•*My difFerenoes with Murray are not over. When he 
parchased < Cain,' < The Two Foscari/ and < Sardanapalus,'' he 
sent me a deed, which you may remember witnessing. Well, 
after its return to England, it was discovered that U contained 
a tlame HxMch had been introduced without rny hnotdedge^ a 
douse hy which I bound fmfself to offer Mr. Murray aU my 
Juture compositions. But I shall take no notice of it" 

Note.-— The words m Italic are those which were supr 
pressed in the two first editions of Captain Medwin's book, 
and which Mr. Murray has received from the publisher after 
^ forgoing statement was printed. He has only to observe 
iipon the subject, that, on referring to the deed in question, 
ho such clause is to be found; that this instrument was signed 
m London by the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, as Lord Byron's 
procurator, and witnessed by Richard Williams, Esq., one 
of the partners in Mr. Kinnaird's banking-house; and that 
file signature of Captain Medwin is not alBSxed. 

2d Nov. J. M. 
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Mrs. THICKNESSE. 

Jl HERE have been few females of more extraordinary endow- 
ments and accomplishments than the amiable subject o{ this 
little memoir. 

She was born on the 22d of February, 1737, in the vicinity 
of the Temple, in a house afterwards inhabited by Chief 
Justice Willes, Her father, Mr. Ford, was intended for the 
bar, but having obtained the respectable and lucrative situ- 
ation of Clerk of the Arraigns, he changed his views, and 
became a solicitor, equally celebrated for his eminence and 
his exteiisive practice. One of her uncles. Dr. Ford, was 
physician to the Queen, and another, Mr. Gilbert Ford^ was 
Attorney-General for the Island of Jamaica. 

Being an only child, the talents of Miss Ford were cul- 
tivated with the utmost care, and without regard to expense. 
The most eminent masters, both in the languages and in all 
ornamental accomplishments, were employed by her father 
in forming her mind and manners; and so completely had 
nature and inclination given her the power to profit by them, 
that it was no wonder she acquired the celebrity and admira- 
tion which always accompanied her. To great beauty of 
form, she united the sweetest temper and the most ready wit, 
wholly devoid of all personal severity. Introduced into the 
world of fashion, she soon became the ton,- and Hone, the 
Sir Thomas Lawrence of his day, exhibited a picture of her 
in the character of a muse playing on a lyre. Some years 
afterwards, the celebrated Gainsborough painted a portrait of 
her in his best style. The grace of her movements was ikult- 
less ; and her dancing drew from the polite and accomplished 
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Lord Chesterfield several stanzas in its praise. In miisic she 
excelled, possessing an exquisite voice, replete with power, 
modulation, and expression. She also attained great skill in 
drawing and painting; and even but a few weeks before her 
death, when in her 87th year, produced, without the aid of 
glasses, an admirable painting on white silk, as a bridal pre- 
sent to a young lady of her acquaintance. 

It is not surprising that, with these various perfections. 
Miss Ford was followed, caressed, and flattered. Her Sun- 
day concerts, for sacred music, were attended by all the gay 
and fashionable world ; and many persons of consideration 
condescended to assist in them. Among the latter were the 
Earl of Kellie, Countess of Tankerville, LoM Dudley and 
Ward, Lord Bateman, Sir Charles Bingham, Marchioness 
of Rockingham, Grovemor Thicknesse (Miss Ford's future 
husband), &c. &c. Some of the ablest professors of that 
period, such as Dr. Arhe^ Signiors Tenducci and Passerini, 
Messrs. Leoni, Saltero, Paxton, Burton, Frond, Baildcm, 
&C., contributed their talents to this musical treat 0( all 
these companions of her youthful hours, there is not an indi- 
vidual who has not long be«i deposited in die silent grave. 

Among the admirers by whom Miss Ford was at that time 
surrounded, was a nobleman, who was a constant visitor at 
her concerts. He was, indeed, old; but, at the same time, 
he was agreeable, gay, and rich. ' Notwithstanding he was 
then married to a Duchess Dowager, yet he still presumed to 
talk of love; and, as his lady was suffering under a malady 
deemed incurable, and which, soOn afler, actually put an end 
to her life, he was already looking out for a successor. Being 
enraptured with the person and talents of the feir subject of 
this memoir, he declared his passion, and ofiered to bind 
himself down, by the most sacred promises on die one hand, 
and by every legal obligation on the other, to make her his 
wife on the demise of his lady. This coronet in expectancy 
had, however, no charms for Miss Ford, and she rgected the 
addresses of her noble suitor. 

About this period, Miss Ford wios invited to a theatrical 
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eatertahiinent at the hospkftble mansiim of the late Sir William 
Yonng, and wIeus complimented by him and Lady Young with 
the nomination of the play. Aftc^r being repeatedly urged by 
bolh, she at length fixi^ on << Romeo and Juliet," and con- 
senied to appear in the principal female charact^. Chi this 
occasion, Miss Ford certainly possessed advantages over most 
of her contemporaries. She had been taught to read by 
Sheridan, the father of Richard Brinsley | she was' well ac- 
quainted with Gikrrick, whom she had often heard recite in 
private ; and Mrs. Gibber, wiA whom she lived on fiiendly 
terms, gave her lesssons, to qualify her fiir shining on fins 
stiBge» But poor Juliet, whUe rehearsing the balccHiy scen^ 
had nearly been consigned to <<the tomb of the Capuleits;" 
£>r she feu from a screen placed on a table, and instead of a 
mimic death, ran no small risk of being Imried in reality. 

Soon after, finding faersdf closely pressed by her father ren 
sjpeeting some proposals for settling in life, Miss Ford caioe 
lo the resolution of flying from the paternal mansion^ and 
HgSax^g refuge in the house of a lady of quality <^ her acquabil>- 
anee. Here she deemed hersdf secure from pursuit, but she 
was mistaken, for a warrant having be«^ granted by Sir Jbhn 
Fielding, (whose very name at that time carried teiror with it,) 
she Was captured, and tdcen home. Here she was again 
strongly urged to consent to a union wit^ the gentleman who 
was her father^s fevourite, and who was a West-Indian, pos- 
sessed of conisiderable estates in Jamaica. The idea, however, 
of mfufrying a nmn she could not love, and of being sent into 
exile at a distance from all her friends, was of course intoler^ 
able to a young lady of sensibility. S3ie accordingly eloped a 
second tim^ and, having taken a lodging at Kensington, for 
some time eluded all inquiry. In this situation, instead of re- 
sig^tig herself to melancholy, she determined to turn her 
talents to advantage, and by one bold efibrt, to render herself 
mdcqpendeat As she had lived in habits of femiliarity with 
the first nobility, she conceived the notion of renderuig their 
patronage subservient to her scheme. She dierefore hired the 
Opera House for three nights only, and provided an exceDent 
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band (^ music. Not was she disappomted in bar expectatiDn 
of support^ for every one was eager to subscribe. But the 
undertaking had nearly beai rendered abortive l)y her fitther. 
He was naturally indigmnt at his daughter's having left hb 
faouse» and he was shocked at the idea that his daughter should 
a{q>ear upon the stage» fin: any period, however short, or under 
any circumstances, however favourable. He therefore ap-> 
plkd to the same magbtrate who had before assisted him; and 
all the avenues to die Haymarket were occupied by 1% John 
Fielding^s runners. By the active interposition, howev^, of 
some of Miss Ford's friends, and especially of the late Lord 
Tankerville^ then an officer of the guards, this opposition on 
the part of the police was withdrawn. 

The timidity incident to a first performance was much re* 
lieved by the universal kindness and support which Miss Ford 
experienced. Previous to her appearance, Prince Edward 
condescended to drink tea with her in the green-room ; and 
on her entrance, the audience received her with loud bursts of 
applause. Thus encouraged. Miss Ford exerted herseli^ and 
sang with great power and sweetness, principally the compo** 
sitions of Handel. On the two snooeeding ni^ts die per* 
formanc^ was repeated, with equal success; and thesum which 
Miss Ford thus derived from her personal talents, amounted 
to no less than fifteen hundred pounds. 

Some relaxation after such an exhausting eflfort was indis<> 
pensaUe ; and Miss Ford accepted an invitation from h^ inti* 
mate friend, Lady Betty Thicknesse, and accompanied her 
Ladyship and Governor Thicknesse into Sufiblk. While there^ 
Lady Betty was delivered of a boy, of whom Miss Ford be* 
came the godmother. The mother herself did not long survive 
his birth. Governor Thicknesse, who was gready affected 
with his loss, immediately left the spot where she died, con- 
s^ing the care of his fiunily to Miss Ford, who acted wilb 
such discretion and propriety as to ensure his entiife approba^ 
tbn on his returik Time, and ^lange of scene having abated 
his grie^ Governor Thicknesse began to think t9iat no one 
could better supply the {dace of his lady than her most in* 
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timate friend. After due courtship^ finding the . fiiir one, 
*^ nothing loath," the wedding, (which might be. termed. a 
public one, as upwards of 300 ladies and gentlemen were pre^ 
sent on the occasion) took place on the 27th of September^ 
1762 ; and as the union was founded on reciprocal esteem, ~s0 
it continued during thirty years with unbroken and uninterT 
rupted felicity. 

Governor Philip Thicknesse was the son of a respectable 
clergyman, and was bom about the year 1720. He was de- 
scended from an ancient and reputable family, the Thickens 
(for the name became altered by an easy and almost imper- 
c^tible inversion) of Barterly Hall, in Staffordshire. White 
his brother, afterwards master of St. Paul's school, preferred 
aa academical career, he betook himself to the profession of 
arms, to which he subsequently added that of letters. When 
yet a very young man, he repaired to Jamaica, during the tiiUQ: 
of Governor Trelawny, and after being ei^aged in a^v^riel; 
of skirmishes Mrith the Maroons and run-away Negroes ii^.thi? 
mountains, he obtained a company, being then in his twenti^ 
-year. On his return to England, he took up his abode :«( 
Sottthainptoh, and married Miss La Nouve, a lady, of die 
Berenger family in France, with whom he expected to objinin. 
forty thousand pounds; but he was' greaidy dl^appoinl^ for 
he received only five. thousand in money, while his rever? 
sionary claims exposed him to great expense, and no^ sm41 
mortification. A few years aft^er the death of hb first wife^ he 
married Lady Elizabeth Touchet, the daughter of the Earl of 
Castlehaven, with whom he also reedy ed about five thousand 
pounds, fifteen hundred of which he applied to the purpose of 
procuring the lieutenant-governorship of Landguard Fc»rt» 
where he resided for some years in easy circumstances. In 
person he was extremely handsome ; his conversation was exK 
tertaining ; his manners were elegant and fascinating ; he ^- 
cdled in all the accomplishments of the day; and, as h^ 
entertained a high and delicate sense of honour, was sns? 
ceptible in the extreme of every thing that bordered pn iiasiilt 
or rudeness. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the couisq 
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cff a long life he was engaged in several rencontres ; but as be 
was an expert swordsman (all affitirs of honour being then 
deeided by the sword), and made use of his left hand, he ge- 
nerally came off victorious. It must be remembered that 
duels were at that period seldom &ta]. The first blood drawn 
usually put an end to the contest 

The early years of marriage glided SMriftly away. During 
the winter, Governor and Mrs. Hiidknesse lived in the go- 
vernor's apartments at Landguard Fort ; and in the summer 
season they inhabited a pretty little place, called Felixstow 
Cottage, at a few miles distance, which was merely a fisher- 
man's cottage, but was converted by the taste of. its new 
occupants into a charming occasional residence. But this 
mode of life did not possess bustle and activity enough long 
to suit the disposition of Mr. Hiicknesse. The charm of 
pov^tsf being at an end, he became desirous of amusing him- 
self by foreign travel, of enjoying the luxuries of France at 
the same rate at which necessaries were to be obtained in 
England, and of seeing and conversing with the celebrated 
men and women of the continent. To these inducements was 
added that of economy, arising firom the expectation of a large 
family ; for he had already four children by his former wives, 
and two by the present. He accordingly determined to go 
abroad ; but, as a previous step, it became necessary to obtain 
the kmg^s consent to resign his government. Lord Towns- 
hend, in whose famUy he had always been intimate, accord- 
ingly applied for that purpose; and, although some difficulties 
arose, they were happily removed by the kind intervention of 
the late amiable Marquis of Rockingham, in consequence of 
whose influence a successor was nominated to the command 
of Languard Fort, and such firiendly arrangements took place, 
that Mr. Thicknesse was no loser by the appointment. 

Afiier some time spent in France, principally at St. Germain 
enlayey near Paris, Governor and Mrs. Thickniesse rietumed 
to their native country. Mr. Ford, Mrs. Thicknesse's father, 
happening to die about that period; and a small estate in 
Wales, vdtioh had beien two hundred years in her mother's 
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fiunily, devolving apon Mrs. Thicknesses it was determined t0 
rq)air thither, as the situation was one of the most beant^l 
and romantic character. This place, known by the provincial 
name of Quoitca, was on the summit of a steep emin^ioe, die 
top of which presented a flat space of nearly twenty acres. 
Although within two miles of Pont-y-Pool, it was impossible 
to approach it in a coach ; and our travellers were obliged to 
leave their carriage below, and ascend on fi)ot. The stranger^ 
if fond of fine prospects, was, indeed, well rewarded for his 
tCHl ; as he commanded a circuit of thirty miles of woods, val- 
leys, and hills, whose ^< dond capped'^ tops seemed to readi 
the skies. Never did any place afford a finer opportunity for 
improvement. Never did any place experience a more snddoi 
or a more complete metamcnrphosis. The ancient cottage was 
enlarged, by being connected with what was technically deno- 
minated *' the beast house." This shed, where the catde vrete 
occasionally collected during the severity of winter, was coi^ 
verted into an elegant drawing-room ; and, as windows were 
wanting, and could not be easily obtained nearer than Bristol^ 
Mr. Thicknesse discovered an admirable substitute in the 
plate-glass of his diariot, which chariot was itself turned into 
a summer-house. In this romantic spot, with the heath sur- 
rounding ber on every side, and wild flowers springing up 
under her feet, Mrs. Thicknesse spent her time very delight- 
edly in attending her dairy, feeding her poultry, and pursuing 
her cither domestic avocations. 

An incident, however, occurred that produced another 
change. By the sudden death of his mother-in-law, Madame 
La Nouve, Mr. Thictoesse considered himself entitled to 
1 2,0002. Indeed, he had always looked forward to that 
ev«it as a provisicm for his old age, as well as for his fa- 
mily. Accordingly, on its taking place, he immediately re- 
paired to Bath, to complete the education of his children, 
and to introduce them properly into the world. An oppo- 
sitiou on the part of the Berengers was considered fotile^ and 
it was not doubted but that every obstacle to his pretensions 
would be speedily removed. A suit in chancery, however, 
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Mowed; and although Mr. Thicknesse retumd Thuiiow, 
Maddocks, and others of the ablest m^n at the bar, a decxee 
subversive of his claims was pronounced by Lord Chancel- 
lor Bathurst. An appeal from this sentence to the judg- 
ment of the House of Lords was immediately lodged; but 
notwithstanding Lord Camden spoke three hours in favour of 
a reversal, the original decision was confirmed* 

The governor, instead of yielding to the pressure, bore up 
manfully against it. Disappointed of what was to comfort 
and solace his latter years, as well as to contribute to the 
independence of his family when he should be no more, he 
took re&ge in his library, and sought for consolation in books 
and literature. About this time he published ^ The Wan- 
derer ;" and soon after, ^< The Prose Bath Guide ;" and as he 
lived but a few doors from Anstey, the author of the celebrated 
<^ New Bath Guide,'' they became acquainted. The too frequent 
Consequence, however, of the intimacy of wits, followed ;. and 
friendship was succeeded by a long, if not a bitter enmity. 

By this time. Governor Thicknesse.had purchased a honae 
in the Crescent, the furnishing and fitting up of which qc- 
Gupied a large portion of his time and attention. In. addition 
to this, he built the Hermitage, most romantically situated 
oil the swell of a hill, then about three quarters of a mile 
distant from Bath; but as that city has sinoe walked into 
the country for the benefit of the air, the Hermitage haa 
long ceased to possess that solitary character which was onoe 
its chief attraction. 

A litde anecdote, connected with an occurrence at this 
period, wUl evince the generosity and disinterestedness jof 
Governor Thicknesse. Previously to her death, Mrs. For- 
rester, the widow of Ccdonel Forrester, an elegant and accom- 
plished woman, presented him with a large packet of letteis 
addressed to herself, by a lady of high rank ai^d celebrit^r, 
some of which were of a delicate but interesting nature. A& 
ter diat lady's death, he had prepared them for the press, 
when Miss Forrester applied to him, and frankly stated that 
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she could obtain a pension of one hundred pounds per annum on 
condition of delivering them all up to a person of distinction. 
Notwithstanding the governor had hoped to derive consider- 
able pecuniary advantages from their publication, yet he im- 
mediately relinquished all his pretensions in iavour of the 
daughter of his friend ; who was faithfully remunerated in the 
manner alluded to above. 

While residing at Bath, Mrs. Thicknesse was informed by 
one of her domestics, that a poor labourer had fidlen from 
a scaffold in the new buildings, that the bone of his leg 
was broken into a compound fracture, and that he was re- 
fiised admittance into the pauper hospital. On enquiry she 
found this extraordinary tale to be true ; for as the hospital 
in question was intended for Grangers alone, the directors 
of the institution did not deem themselves warranted upon 
the occasion alluded to, to deviate from the original rules. 
Mrs. Thicknesse, afler immediately providing for the exigency 
of the present case, determined to interest herself for the fu- 
ture accommodation of objects so well entitled to compassion. 
Accordingly, afler consulting several of he^ friends, she gave' 
notice that she intended to sing in one of the chapels at 
Bath, on a certain day, for the benefit of a new charity. 
The novelty of the circumstance, added to the celebrity of 
Mrs. Thicknesse's name, drew crowds to the chapel, the 
organ of which she accompanied with her voice ; and the do- 
nations, which were principally in gold, amounted to so con- 
siderable a sum, as to give rise, with the generous assistance 
subsequently afforded by others, to that valuable institution in 
Bath, called the Casualty Hospital. 

Having now a family of eight children to provide for, and 
conceiving that he could live any where more cheaply than 
in England, the governor determined to go abroad again, and 
fixed upon Spain as the future place of his residence; rcsolv- 
ing to bid adieu for ever to his native country, in which he 
considered himself as having been extremely ill used. On 
his arrival in France, he purchased a cabriolet, on the back 
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i)i which he caused to be inscribed in golden letters, the 
word " Cosmopolite ;" and in a conspicuous part of it he 
placed a painting of Belisarius reduced to want, with the 
motto of " Foild son recompense.'^ The governor, dressed 
after the English manner, seated himself on the front of the 
cabriolet^ which was drawn by one, horse ; a servant went be- 
fore, who acted in the original character of a footman ; a 
monkey, clothed after the French style, in jack boots, and a 
red jacket, laced with silver, filled tlie part of postilion* Mrs. 
Thicknesse and her two daughters were within the carriage ; 
guitars, bass-viols, fiddles, &c., together with a parrot, were 
hung in .proper order ; and an English dog, instead of a groom, 
occupied a place behind. 

It is not surprising, that in this eccentric vehicle our 
travellers excited much admiration among the inhabitants in 
their journey through France. Having accomplished that 
journey, and having crossed the Pyrenees, they proceeded to 
Barcelona. During their residence at that place. Governor 
Thicknesse carried on an epistolary correspondence with the 
Marquis dd Campo, who was bred at the l^ue-coat school in 
London, enjoyed at that period a confidential situation in the 
£lecretary of State's office at Madrid, and was afterwards sent 
in the quality of ambassador to the Court of St. James's. This 
gentleman at length informed the ** Cosmopolite," that it was 
the wish of the Spanish Minister to employ him in an honour- 
able situation; and he accordingly advised him to leave the 
place where he then resided, and approach the capital ; on his 
arrival in which, he would receive further intimation relative 
to the objects of the Spanish government. On this the 
" Citizen of the World" soon discovered himself to be a true- 
bom Englishman. Honours and wealth appeared within his 
reach, but he revolted at the idea of being placed in any 
situation that might prove detrimental to the interests of his 
native country ; and this consideration, added to some unfor- 
tunate events, which tended to render Barcelona disagreeable 
to him, induced him eagerly to seize the first favourable op- 
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portunity of returning home. He took his measures accord- 
ingly ; and it being contrary to the laws of Spain to carry 
more than a certain quantity of coin out of the country, he 
had a very large French queue made up, within which he con- 
cealed his money, and re-entered France without any difl5-~ 
culty, with his tete d'or. In less than a year after his depar- 
ture from England, he was again on its shores. 

During this, which proved to be his last residence in his 
native land, Mr. Thicknesse, while spending a few weeks in 
the neighbourhood of Hythe, happened to observe a deserted 
barn in the small village of Sandgate (on the sea-coast), and 
he instantly determined to try the effects of his creative genius 
on it It possessed a fine view of France. In a clear day the 
steeples of Boulogne might be discerned by a good glass, while 
the hills around it were visible to the eye of every observer. 
It was purchased, and a sudden transformation took place. A 
large window inserted into the gable-end facing the sea, pre- 
sented a prospect at once entertaining and sublime. By par- 
titions it was converted into various rooms* A parlour^ 
adorned with drawings by Mrs. Thicknesse, a kitchen, and a 
suite of bed-chambers, were produced as if by magic, while a 
gilded crescent placed on the roof, gave an appearance of 
taste and whimsicality to the whole. 

The daily sight of the continent, however, in time became 
too alluring, and the governor, for the last time, visited Calais 
at the memorable period of the revolution. A friend to liberty,, 
he rejoiced at its introduction into France ; but he sooil had 
reason to doubt whether the French people were capable of 
making a right estimate, or a proper use of its blessings. At 
length the imprisonment, and the manifestly inevitable fate of 
the unfortunate king, together with the popular cry of 

" Guerre aux chateaux I 
Paix aux chaumi^res !" 

alarmed him ; and in the year 1792 he set out for Italy, where 
he proposed to stay two or three years ; but on the day after 
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leaving Bouk^e he fell d«wh in a lEity while tmvdiiDg in his 
cardage, and expired in the anns of his affedionate wife, in 
the seventy-third year of liis age, 

Mrs. Thicknesse inmiediately returned to Bcadoffie^ in 
order to prepare for the interment of her husband, and was 
engaged in collecting, at a considerable expence, the materials 
necessary for a monument to his memory, when she was ar- 
rested, and confined with Lady Styles, the wife of Governor 
Phl^rson, Mrs. Tuffiiel, &c« in the convent of' the Ursalihes. 
The situation of the unfortunate English in this ccmventwas hGr<> 
rible. At first, indeed, they were treated with great attention; 
and to the honour of Barret and the other municipal oBSicers^ 
every thing was done to alleviate their unhappy lot But no 
sooner did the system of terror prevail, and Robespierre rule 
France with an iron rod, than they were consigned to the 
superintendance of the inhuman Joseph le Bon, and were 
cloisely and rigorously confined. 

After a waggon filled with noblesse had left the jail, in order 
to their execution, it was suddenly intimated to the English, 
that they were about to be transferred to the Annunciate^ the 
fi'ont window of which had been closed up. Mrs. Tbicknesse, 
who was well acquainted with the language of the country, 
and conversed fii^quently with the principal patriots, as they 
were termed, knew this to be the signal foi* death, as she 
had learned that the English were to be first stripped of their 
money, jewels, and clothes, and then murdered. In conse* 
quence of her urgent intercession, a delay of a few hours took 
place in the execution of the order. In the mean time^ 
Robespierre and his associates were led to the scafibld^ and 
eatperienced that punishment which they had so frequently 
inflicted on others; and by this fortunate occurrence the m- 
tehded victims' were- rescued fix)m death. 

Subseqii^tly to :this, the treatment of the English was 
gradually meliorated^ and that (^ Mrs. Hiicknesse in par* 
tknlar. ^ A decree having passed, enacting that all such ais 
ootdd gain tfheii^ livelihood hy their labour should be instantly 
liberated, she sent specimens of her talents, consisting of ma-< 
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ntiscript muslc^ drawings, and literary compositions, to the 
authorities of the district Some difficulty occurred at firsts 
as it was not comprehended how the widow of a goremdry 
^nd the mother-in-law of a peer (Lord Audley), whom they 
considered as a noble herself, and therefore sui^cted, cocdd 
be included in the class to which the decree referred. Btit 
•Dumont, the representative on mission interposed, and her 
liberation was effected. ^ 

. At length, therefore, after much suffering, Mrs. Thicfe- 
nesse was enabled to return to her native country*; and her 
life was subsequently* passed in peace and serenity.* DmSiig 
the greater part of it she resided in Edgeware Road, mih 
a much-attached and sincere friend, a lady of the name of 
Cooper. She fully retained to the last her admirable 
powers. Her eye-sight was as perfect as at twenty; her 
hair was luxuriant, and without a grey tress in it; her 
teeth were complete, and uninjured in their enamel ; and her 
lAind was as studious, and yet as playful, as ever. Her 
mornings were to the last devoted to her closet, and she 
has left many manuscripts, produced at a late period of 
her life; the latest of which was on rather a singular subject, 
—the pre-existence of the* soul. Her evenings genera&y 
found her surrounded by a select party of friends ; all lis- 
tening with delight to her lively anecdotes of past times, 
enlivened by constant sallies of wit on the daily occurrences 
passing before her. She conversed freely in Spanish, Italian, 
French, and Gierman; but was so devoid of pedantry, that 
she never offensively intruded her knowledge in any circle 
which she graced with her society. 

About six weeks before her death, Mrs. Thieknesse was 
seized with a paralytic affection, which for some days deprived 
her of the use of one side. All that could be done for her by 
die affectionate attention of Miss CJooper, and h^ other fiiends, 
was accomplished ; and she appeared to b^ gradually recovering 
from the eflfectSi of the attack. But ** the fullness of timc^ 
waacome; and ont|ie 20th df January, 1824, she d<eparted 
this life, bowing herself with all humility to the dispensation 
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of Providence, and it may be truly said, cheerful, and fiiU 
of holy hope. Her remains were interred on the 28th of the 
,same month in the burying-^groand at Paddington ; and at 
her own especial request, they were followed to the grave by 
her only son. Captain Thicknesse, R. N. and three gentle* 
men, her long-tried and valued friends. 

In the course of her life, Mrs. Thicknesse published many 
anonymous tracts on moral and religious subjects. She also 
published with her name, ^^ Biographical Sketches of tibe 
most eminent Litexavy Fanales of the Firench Nation.^ This 
production was. the source of many civilities, asr wdl as of a |>ner 
sent of aU her works from the ceTebrated Madame de Lambert r 
, together wiih a contribution ofabout two hundred pounds on 
, the part of the English bookselliers. A correspondaice. wiA 
.^e Duke of Richmond, which was considered as rather piquani^ 
perhaps aided the sate. In 1800 there also appeared" from 
her pen, ** The School for Fashion,'' in [two volumes, 8vo. 
which had' a prodigious run; for,, although it wore the ap- 
pearance of a novel, the anecdotes which it contained were 
all founded on fact ; and the characters were most of them 
, drawn from life. That of Euterpe is supposed to have been 
~ designed for the author herself; Governor Thicknesse sat for 
Mr. Tudor ; the IateXx>rd Jersey for Lord Guernsey; the late 
Dr. Warner, (formerly chaplain to the English embassy at 
Paris), for Dr. W. ; Mrs. Gibber for Cordelia ; Mr. Garrick 
for Roscius ; Lady Elizabeth Thicknesse for Lady Elizabeth 
Tudpr, &c. &c. Throughout the work the author endeavours, 
as on every occasion, to inculcate lessons of virtue and piety, 
The dedication is to ^* Fashion ;" and while it exhibits a lively 
picture of the profligacy of manners in the great world five 
and tiventy years ago, shows the earnestness and ability with 
.which Mrs. Thicknesse contributed to the production of the 
favourable change in the morals and deportment of our faii: 
.iKmntry women that has since beea wrought. 
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Sir JOHN ORDE, Bart. 

ADMIRAL OJET THE RED, AND VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAI* 
CHARITABLE SOCIETY. 

JL H£ family of Orde is of great antiquity, and long possessed 
considerable landed estates in the counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham (which, in the latter county, were held in 
capite under the bishop, by right of his palatinate) especially 
at and in the neighbourhood of Orde, near Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, where probably the family was originally seated. 
Part of these estates descended to the late John Orde, Esq. 
as heir male of his cousin, William Orde Esq,, of Sandby- 
baii House, M. P. for Berwick-upon-Tweed. Mr. John 
Orde lived chiefly at Morpeth, and acted for many years as 
a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of the county of Northum- 
berland. The subject of the present memoir was his youngest 
son, by his second wife,* Anne, widow of the Rev. W. Pye.* 

Sh- John Orde was born in December, 1752, at Morpeth, 
and was principally educated at the grammar-school of that 
town. He commenced his naval career in 1766, on board 
His Majesty*s Ship Jersey, of 60 'guns, commanded by 
Captain William Dickson, and bearing the broad pendant of 
Commodore (since Admiral Sir Richard) Spry, then ap- 
pointed to command on the Mediterranean station. In the 
Jersey he served nearly three years, at the end of which he em- 
barked on board the Antelope, of 50 guns, then commanded by 

• Sr John*8 eldest brother, Thomas, married the only daughter of Cfaartes 
fifth Duke of Bolton, in whose right he succeeded, on the death of Hemy, the 
fMXth and last duke, without male issue, to the principal £unily estates of the 
Dukes of Bolton, and assumed the name of Powlett. He was afterwards created 
a peer> by the title of Baron Boltcm. 
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Captain George Gayton, and carrying the broad pendant of 
Commodore Byron, commander-in-chief on the Newfound- 
land station, and governor of that island. After nearly two 
years' service in the Antelope, he removed, on the armament 
of 1770, on board the Barfleur, of 98 guns, commanded by 
Captain (afterwards Sir Andrew Snape) Hammond, and in- 
tended for the flag of Admiral Lord Howe, nominated to the 
Mediterranean command. On the convention being signed 
with Spain relative to the right of Falkland's Islands^ the 
Barfleur was put out of commission, and Sir John went to the 
Jamaica station with Admiral Sir George (afterwards Lord) 
Rodney, in the Princess Amelia, of 80 guns, commanded by 
Captain Samuel Marshall. By Sir George he was made a 
lieutenant in 1773, and returned to England as third lieute- 
nant in the Rainbow, of 44 guns, Commodore Collingv^ood. 
On being paid off from the Rainbow, Sir John, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the French language, &c., went over to 
France, where he remained until called home at the com- 
mencement o£ the American war. 

In 1775, Sk John, being appointed second lieutenant in 
the Jloebuck, of 44 guns, commanded by his old friend 
Captain Hammond, proceeded 'in that ship to America, and 
continued in her until 1777, having, in 1776, become first 
lieutenant by the death of Lieutenant Leake, who was killed 
on board the Roebuck when going up Hudson's River, during 
Urn attack of New York and Fort Washington. While Sir 
John WHS serving as lieutenant in the Roebuck, at the time 
that frigate was employed in Virginia, conducting Lord Dar- 
oou, the governor of the province, with the shipping and 
troops compelled to leave Norfolk, to Gwynn's Island, in the 
Chfisapeakj he was ordered by his captain to embark on 
board a sloop tender, and to precede the fleet to their intended 
anchorage, with a flag of truce, and a proposition to the 
American officers commanding in that quarter, for a cessation 
of hostilities on both sides, while the British fleet should pro- 
cure water and refreshments. Sir John was, at the same 
time, requested by Lord Darnou to take charge of some pro- 

z 4 
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damations, addressed to the American peqsle, invitiiig thetnr 
to join the British standard. With this request Sir Jolm^ 
perhaps incautiously, complied. When the sloop arrired 
within about a mile of the shores he anchored her, and, in* a. 
small boat rowed by two unarmed men, widi a white flag fly- 
ing in her bow, a drummer beating a parley, and himsetf 
steering, he moved towards the shore, where he perceived a 
post of the Americans. When within about fifty yards of the 
beach, a shot was fired from a rifle, the ball of whidi entered 
on one side of the boat, and, passing between the drummer 
and Sir John, lodged in the other side. In consequence of 
this. Sir John ordered his men to lie upon their oars ; bot 
perceiving the Americans beckon them to advance, the boat 
was pulled to the shore. On landing. Sir Jdin complained 
to the ofiicer commanding the post, who was a backwoods 
man, of having been fired upon. The American, in repty, 
coolly told him, that if he had not made a worse shot than he 
was accustomed to do, he (Sir John) would not have beerr 
there to tell his story ! Sir John pointed out to the officer 
fais defenceless situation, and his flag of truce ; and ^idea- 
voured to explain the rights belonging to both, and to make 
him sensible of his intention strongly to represent his conduct 
to the British commander on his return to the fleet. App»* 
rently irritated by this remonstrance, the American immedi- 
ately ordered his men, in the name, as he said, of the Thirteen' 
United Colonies, to seize as prisoners Sir John and his 
little crew, and to march them into the country. On the 
march. Sir John was offered horses and other accommodadons 
by several gentlemen who met the troops, and who appeared 
greatly to disapprove of their officer's conduct. On arriving 
at the quarters of Colonel Dangerfield, about ten miles firom 
the shore. Sir John complained to him of his treatment, and 
stated the proposition which he had been charged to make. 
Colonel Dangerfield apologised, as well as he could, for the 
conduct of his subaltern, observing that he had never befinre 
been employed but against the Indians, with whoa .emry 
kind of stratagem and violence was practised. He declined 
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complying with the British prcqxissls; but assured Sir Johir, 
that he should be safely escorted to hb boat, trnd allowed to 
xetam. During the whole of this time, Sir John had secreted 
«iider his waistcoat the printed proclamations given him by 
Lord Damou, the discovery of which must have proved fatal 
to him. On his return to the shore, it being then nearly 
tUurk, he contrived, by requesting to step aside, to dflposit 
this dangerous charge in the body of a bush. He was de&- 
tined^ however, before regaining his ship^ to experience other 
tikis; for, on proceeding a short distance further, the party 
was met by messengers, i^prising them of the Britkh fleet 
:having anchored off Gwynn^s Island, and of its having fired 
upon and killed some Americans. On this, Sir John was 
again threatened with detention ; but on expostulation they 
allowed him to proceed to the shore, where, however, his boat 
was not to be found. In tlib melancholy situation, dreading 
the break of day, when probably the British troops mi^t 
attenq)t to land, Sir John was walking backwards and for* 
wards on the beach, the tired soldiers sleeping around, when a 
man, passing him at some little distance, said, *^ Sir, the Ame- 
ricans have carried off your boat, and mean to keep you 
prisoner: — don't come nearer to me; I will soon cross you 
again and say more." On turning, he crossed accordm^y, 
and said, ^^ My name is Patten ; I am an American, but a 
Mend to the English : desire the officer to let you have any 
other boat that can be found; and, if he complies, foUow 
where I shall lead, and you will find one." Sir John,, on 
this, applied to the officer, who, not thinking a boat could 
be found, told him he should have one could it be met with. 
Sir John proposed to look about among the bushes near the 
beach, in doing which, he followed at a distance his friend 
Patten, who, as he had promised, led him until he actually 
stumbled on a small two-oared boat, hidden in the bushes. 
This Sir John's men easily launched, and though no^ oars 
were tobe found, they paddled her with their hats and caps 
on board the Roebuck, where they were gladly received by 
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their much respected commander, and by the wortliy Xord 
Daroou, who had been iqost anxious for their safe retuin* r 
In 1111 f' Sir John Ord^ wa^ r^mpv^ from th^ Rpebuck 
into the Eagl^ of 64 guns, I^ord Howe's j9^*$hip, wher^ 
I^e.wa3 received as first lieutenant By his lordship, who was 
t^en Commander-in-Chief pn the Ameri^n statipn, Sir John 
w^s soon after promoted to the ranjc of mx^ster.and Qom^ 
njiander^ an4 appointed to the Zebra sloop of war. In \h^% 
sh^p he, assisted at .the reduction of Philadelphia, and th^ 
ii^ of the Delawaret In 1778, his services were rewarded 
by his being made Posjt Captain, and sqppointed to the cpn^- 
maiibd of the Virginia frigate, of 32 guns, recently taken froip 
tli^ Americ^ms. 

. On the appearance of the French fleet off the bar of New 
York, the Virginia, then being without masts and under re- 
pair, 3ir John offered his services to Lord Howe, on board 
any of the line-of- battle ships about to meet the enemy. Th^y 
were graciously accepted, and Sir John, with most of his 
pjQBciQrs and crew, were ordered on board the Raisonabie, of 
64<gun$, Captain Fitzberbert; Sir John beiQg.fuii^d^hed, with 
a. pocket order from Lord Howe, to take the command of 
XhaA. ship in the evept of Captain Fit^herbert's death. . In the 
Baisonabl^ Sir John accompanied his lordship^ in pursuit of 
the .French fleet, to Jlhpde Island* where it was his lordship's 
intenlion to attack them^^ had they continued at ancho^r in 
differeat parts pf the Jharbour^ aa they were when his Iprd- 
sUp first saw them. On the appearai:ice9 however^ pf die 
British fleets the Coupt {>'£stamg) with his. whole foarqe, im- 
jUi^ately ^came q^. when lx)^d .Howe ofier$)d bini battle, but 
without courting an.engagemenf^ the English fl^et being much 
\idmox to the French* wA Lord Howe expecting to be r^- 
i&i:^ evpry hour. The twp fieete iii Ime of battle, the Frenc^h 
.tp windward, continued sailing ah^ost withiA gunshot of e^h 
c^er aU ihe day, but a violent gale, of wjnd arising in the 
evening,, they were then entirely separate, and many of them» 
Wi<^ which nuinber was. the B,aiswable» we^ disabled. 

15 
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In the aiituihn of 1799^ the security of a British establish* 
toent in the bay of Penobscot, made by Colonel Francis 
Maclean, With six hundred and fifty men, and three shipp of 
' war, was threaten^ by a large American force. The intent 
of this settlement was to check the incursions of the enemy 
into Nova Scotia, and to. obtain ship-timber for the King^s 
yards at Halifiut, and in other parts of America. The execu- 
tire goveriunentof Massachussets' Bay, by laying an embargo 
<^ all the shipping at Boston, and offering large hountieB^ 
levied a squadron of nineteen armed ships and brigantines, 
carrykig irotn 52 to 10 guns each, tweniy^seven trans- 
ports, and three thousand troops. Maclean was apprised 
of ike designs of the enemy only four days before their aiv 
rival. He had not completed any part of his fortifications, 
but, by the inde&tigable industry and zealous emulation of 
ihe sea and land forces, he succeeded in keeping this formid- 
able and disproportionate equipment at bay during twenty-^ne 
days, perfecting, in the mean time, his defences, and haras- 
sing the invaders by continual alarms and irequent enterprises. 
At length he received information firom a deserter, that, on the 
ensuing d^, a general attack wodd be made by land and 
sea« Every preparation was made for repellmg the assailants ; 
but in the morning, the gsurison bad the satisfaction to per- 
ceive, that the invaders had <leserted their works, and were 
shipping their artillery, and evacuating the place. The w^d- 
come cause of this sudden movement was the appearance of 
tiie Ji^ildsh squadron, under Sir Geoxge Collier. The-gallant 
subject 0f this memoir hadllie kcmoiir ofieading the squadron 
tip the difficult navigation of the river Penobscot, in pussuit 
tif the American fleets Hea^ te Jwas again ^ deprived of 4m 
<^p(A^tun$ty ^^dij^tin^ishii^ himself tin battle, {although, the 
Vir^nia was foir some lieurs within long gunshot of the .Wsjp- 
-tei, a large Ameriean fiiigate^) by -the American commodore 
Timning on shore >die whole of liis fleet, not befinre captured, 
and bm^ing tbem- before the British squadron could bri^g 
^m toclose adtion. • On tbb oooesion, however, the Haniffe- 
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den, '■ of 20 gunsi strudc to the Virgmia^ after having, received 
a few shot 

In 17S0, Sir Jdbn Orde assisted in the Virginia at the 
taking of Charlestown, where, after passing Sullivan's Islani^ 
he served on shore in the command of a battalion of seamen, 
and was &vourably noticed by Admiral Arbuthnot ia his 
■official dispatches relative to that event At the dose of the 
campaign of 1780, he was sent by Admiral Arbuthnot with 
diqmtches to England. Soon after his arrivd, he was ap- 
.pointed to command the Chatham, of 50 guns ; in which shl|^ 
•at the particular request of Admiral Arbuthnot, he was seat 
back to America, where he captured the General Washing- 
ton, of 22 guns and 118 men. In 1781, Admiral Arbudmqi 
being recalled. Sir John conveyed him to England in the 
Roebuck, into which ship he had removed from the Chatham 
for that purpose. On his arrival at Spithead, Sir John wi^ 
ordered to join the fleet under Admiral Sir Hyde Parker,' in 
the North Sea, where he continued with Commodore Keith 
Stewart, who succeeded Admiral Parker in the command on 
that station, until 1782, when he was put under the orders of 
Commodore Elliott, and by him employed as senior officer of 
a small squadron on the coast. of France. In January 1783, 
Sir John was appointed to the Roebuck, one of the ships of 
Commodore Sir John Jervis's (afterwards Earl of St Vuir 
cent) squadron, then about to sail on a secret service of much, 
expectation. 

In February, 1783, the preliminaries of peace having been 
signed, Sir John Orde was honoured with the appointment of 
.governor of Dominica, and receiver of the monies arising 
from the sale of lands in the ceded islands. In December of 
that year, he was sent, in the Adamant, of 50 guns, to take 
possession of his government ; and on his arrival at Dominica 
in January, .1784, he received it from the French officer then 
in command. Soon after his having assumed the gpvqi;p- 
ment. Sir John was called upon to act with vigour agaps^ the 
large bodies of armed runaway negroes who inhabited th^wp(p^ 
and fiistnesses of that mountainous island^ and who, about 
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that time, threatened with destruction the lives and properties 
of the inhabitants. This danger Sir John so completely 
averted by a judicious use, on a plan entirely his o\^n, of the 
means furnished him by the colonial assembly, that; in a short 
time, the value of lands in the island rose nearly fifty per 
cent. For this eminent service. Sir John received a unani- 
iiious vote of thanks from the council and assembly of 
Dominica. 

In 1789 Sir John obtained His Majesty's leaVe to return 
to England, for the purpose of making some arrangements 
relative to his own private affairs. In 1790 he was created 
a baronet ; and at the latter end of the same year he returned 
'to his government in the West Indies. 

In 1791, in consequence of French intrigues, and the pro- 
pagation of French principles in Dominica, an alarming 
insurrection of the slaves took place in one quarter of that 
that island, in which some lives were lost. By the prompt 
and able measures of the governor, however^ the insurrection 
was happily quelled, and the leaders were delivered over to 
condign punishment. On this occasion, the principal planters, 
merchants, and other inhabitants of Dominica, voted an ad- 
dress of thanks to Sir John Orde, who also received a letter 
of respectful acknowledgment from a number of individuals, 
resident in London, but interested in the welfare of the 
colony. 

In 1792 Sir John again returned to England, in conse- 
'qnence of the special call of His Majest3r's ministers, who 
wished to consult him personally on the affiiirs of the colony. 
In 1793, having attended the investigation, before the king 
in council, of some complaints which had been brought 
against him by a majority of the members of the assembly of 
Dominica, and having defended himself against them so 'suc- 
ces^fftilly, that they were dismissed in a manner perfectly 
satis&ctory to his feelings. Sir John solicited His Majesfty's 
permission to resign his government (which he had accepted 
with the view of holding it only during the time of peace), 
aiid to resume the active duties of his profession. On' this 
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occasion, he received die following official letter from the 
Right Hon. Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville : — 

«Sir, " Whitehall^ UthJune, 1793. 

" I hdve great satis&ction in transmitting to you, perstHi- 
ally, a copy of the r^ort made to His Majesty by ihe com* 
mittee of council, end approved by His Majesty, upon the 
charges which have been brought against you in yoiur 
capacity of governor of die Island of Dominica. I concur 
with you in lamenting the length to which the proceedingy 
upon those charges have run, notwithstanding your readiness 
to wave dSL formal objections, and to concur in whatever might 
lead to a decision on the merits of die case ; but the committer 
of His Majesty's privy council, equally attentive to your 
credit, and to the claims of your accusers^ found It necessary 
to proceed in the maimer they haive done, dthough it might 
protract for a time dieir £nal decision; besides, your pre- 
sence in England seemed highly necessary, not only for the 
more complete investigation of the charges in question, but in 
order that His Majesty's servants might have an opportunity 
to communicate with you upon the general state of the island, 
and, particularly, upon so extraordinary a circumstance as a 
suspension, on the part of the assembly, of its most necessary 
functions. The result of the inquiry of the committee of His 
Majesty's privy council into the charges exhibited against 
you by your accusers, is highly creditable to you ; and the 
more so, from the foil and minute consideration which those 
charges, and their general imputations against you^ under- 
went. 

^^ In consequence of your earnest wishes, at this moment of 
hostilities with France, to be enabled to offer yourself for 
active employment in the line of your profession, I am to sig- 
nify to you, that you have His Majesty's gracious permissiou 
to do sa 

^ I am, Sir, 
" Your most obedient, humble servant, 

" Henry Dundas." , 
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Sir Jolin was immediately appointed to the command of 
the Victorious, and soon afterwards to that of the Venerable, 
of 74 guns, in which last ship he joined Lord Howe, who 
then commanded the channel fleet. 

In 1794 Sir John was directed to proceed with ^ ships 
of the line, to a certain iMitude, and there, as senior officer, 
to open sealed orders ; but this servkse was countermanded 
before an opportunity offered for leiaving Torbay. Towards 
the latter ©tid of the same year, he was again directed to take 
the command of four sail of the line and two frigates, and to 
proceed, with a body of troops in transports, on a secret 
service ; but these orders were also countermanded before the 
fleet was ready to sail. 

In 1795 Sir John was appointed to commatid the Prince 
George, of 98 gniis ; and on the 1st of June in that year he 
was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral of the white. In 
the beginning of 1 797, he was ordered to hoist his flag on 
board the Cambridge, of 80 giMfis, and to take the command 
at Plymouth during the absence of Admiral Sir Richard 
King. On this service he cotitinued uittil the close of the dife- 
gfaceful mutiny in the month of May in th^ year ; and on 
his return to town, he had the satisfaction to have his conduct 
highly approved by Lord Spencer, then first lord of the ad- 
miralty. In the month of June following, he was ordered to 
bmst his flag at Portsmouth, and to preside at the court- 
martial asseriibled to try the mutineers at the Nore. 

In October, 1797, Sir John sailed from Spithead in the 
Pri»6ess Royal, of 98 gunfe, with the Merlin, of 74 guns, 
under his orders, to join Earl St. Vincent, commander-in 
ebief on the Mediterranean station, in the Tagus. In the 
following Novejnkber, he was sent by his lordship, with the 
command of a squadron of eight sail of the line, and a pro- 
portionate number of frigates and sloops, to blockade the port 
of Cadiz. There he continued till relieved by Sir William 
Parker in January 1798, and was sent back on the same 
service after that officer had .been compelled by a superior 
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force to leave his station. This service, though certai&ly 
not the most splendid, was not the least arduous, especially 
during the winter months, when Sir John principally con- 
ducted it* The position necessarily taken by the blockading 
squadron Was embayed* In the port of Cadiz there were 
about twenty sail of the line, with some frigates," kept, ap- 
parently, in coqstant readiness to put to sea, which threatened 
on one side ; whilst on another the squadron was liable to 
attack from the Toulon fleet, unchecked in its operations, and 
known to be preparing for some important expedition. 

On Earl St. Vincent's resuming the immediate command oflF 
Cadiz, Sir John received his thanks in the following words : — 
" You have shown uncommon ability and exertion in pre- 
serving your position during the late unpleasant weather, and 
I very much approve every step you have taken.'' 

Not long after this. Sir John Orde was much mortified at 
finding an officer junior to himself, and just arrived from 
England (Sir Horatio Nelson), selected to command a squad- 
Toa on the only service of distinction likely to o£fer, and 
himself, by the junction of Sir Roger Curtis, with a reinforce- 
ment from Ireland, reduced to be only fourth in command of 
the fleet ; whereas he had accepted the appointment under Earl 
St. Vincent, on an intimation from one of the lords of the 
admiralty, the late Lord Hugh Seymour, that he should be 
second to the noble earl, with all the distinctions and advan- 
tages annexed to that station. This led to a correspondence 
between his lordship and Sir John, which terminated in the 
latter receiving orders to shift his flag from the Princess 
Royal to the Blenheim, of 90 guns, and to return to England 
in- charge of a large convoy of merchantmen. Before leaving 
the fleet. Sir John, conceiving that he had been unhandsomely 
treated, wrote the following letter to the secretary of the ad- 
miralty ; which letter he sent to Earl St Vincent himself to 
forward : — 
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" Princess Bqyalj offCadiz^ 29tk August^ 
three quarters past 7 (f clocks p. m. 
« Sir, 

« The Right Hon. the Earl of St. Vmcent, K. B., Admiral 
t>f the Blue, and Commander-in-chief of His Majesty's ships 
in the Mediterranean, &c. having, in my opinion, acted unbe- 
iioming the character of an officer, by treating me in la manner 
unsuitable to my rank, between the 17th of May and the 29th 
of August 179§, both days inclusive, I am to request you will 
be pleased to move their Lordships of the Admiralty, to order 
a court martial to ' try the Right Hon. the Earl of St. Vin- 
cent, K.B., Admiral of the Blue, and commander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean, for having acted Unbecoming the charac- 
ter of an officer, by treating me in a manner unsuitable to my 
rank, and contrary to the practice of the service, between the 
17th of May and the 29th of August 1798, both days in- 
clusive. 

'* Be so good, at the same time, to assure their Lordships, 

that necessity, and a sense of what I owe to the corpg^to which 

I belong, as well as my own credit and character, have alone 

induced me to adopt this unpleasant measure at the present 

moment 

<< I have the honour to be, &c« 

** J. Orde* 
*« Evan Nepean, Esq.*^ 

On Sir John's arrival in England, he recdved the foUowtng 
answer from Mr. Nepean:— 

« Sir, " AdmiraUy-fiffieey Oct. 10 1798. 

^^ I have received and comtmunicated to my Lords Corn-- 
missioners of the Admiralty your letter to me of the 29th of 
August, in duplicate, setting fordi that the Earl of St. Vincent 
had, in your humble opinion, acted unbecoming the character 
of an officer, by treating yon in a manner unsuitable to your 
rank, between the 17th day of May and the 29th of August^ 
both days indusive; and desiring I would move their Lord- 
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ships to order a court loartial to try the Right Hon. the Earl 
of St. Vincent, for having acted unbecoming the character of 
an officer, by treating you in a manner unsuitable to your 
rank, and contrary to the practice of the navy, between the 
17th day of May, 1798, and the 29tb (^August, 1798, bolii 
daiys inclusive ; and I have their Lordships commands to ac- 
quaint you, that having taken the same into their consider- 
atton, as also what you stated in. your letter to me the SOlh 
August and 10th September, on the same sufcgiect, they^lo not 
think proper to comply with your request. 

« I am. Sir, &c ' 

« Evan Nepean. 

« To Rear Admiral Sir John Orde, Bt.'* 

Sir John immediately waited on Lord Spencer, and person- 
ally urged his claim to the court martial, which he had ap- 
plied for, but not succeeding in his object, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the Admiralty ;-^ 

« Sir, « Gloucester-place, Oct. 2S, 1798. 

,^* I had the honour erf* receiving your letter of the 10th of 
October, signifying to me that their lordships did not think 
propel^ to comply with my application for a court martial on 
the Earl of St Vincent. Their lordships are, I trust, already 
convinced by my several communications, of my extreme t^ 
luctance, however sensibly affected by a treatment wholly un- 
foreseen, and (as I hope I may venture to say) unmerited by 
me, to adopt the strong measure of requesting a court nuu*- 
tial on my commanding admiral, at such a moment as the 
present. Their lordships will have observed, that suffering 
both in mind and character, by the very ii^urious proceeding 
by which alone Lord St Yincent thought fit to mark his i^- 
parent displeasure with me, I made ineffectual attempts to :Ct|- 
taitt from his lordship, some less severe explanation of the 
cause for the humiliating eiihibition of me in the eyes of the 
fleet (wherein their lordships had been pleased to assign me 
my post of service) as a disgraced officer, and as one un- 
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worthy of maintaining my station in it. I need not point put 
to thieir lordships the extraordinary mode by which alone the 
admiral chose to notify his orders for my departure, or the re- 
peated refusal of an answer to my template representaticm of 
surprise and concern at my unexampled degradation ; or my 
wish by opportunity of discussion, or other mode, at his op- 
tion, of accounting to his loidsbip for any part of my conduct 
which might have oppear^ objectioiiable to him,. although I 
w^ jutterly unconscious of any just ground whatever of impu- 
tation against it. I could not possibly suppose be was any 
longer influenced in his determination for my removal, by the 
nature of the remonstrance I had presumed to address to Lord 
%)encer, upon the. command given to.my junior, Sir Horatio 
Nelson, because I bad now communicated to hiin .the answer 
with which his lordship had honoured me, and by which it 
was evident that I had been far from soliciting my recall, and 
his lordship far from deeming my continued s.ervice, where I 
wasj^ unacceptable ; and indeed it would originally have been 
difBcult to have believed his lordship serious in his idea of my 
recall or removal, as a necessary conisequence of iny having 
made this tepresentation (he. having explicitly assured Sir 
William Parker, that he thought the preference giv.en to Sir 
H. Nelson over his senicM*s, a very hard measure, and such a^^ 
should induce a strong remonstrance), if he had not thought 
fit, on a subsequent occasion, to excite my regret for the step 
I had taken, by a remark upon the probable, loss I had thereby 
incurred, of the conttng^t command of the whole fleet. : I 
could therefore only conceive, that his lordship might ^ve 
taken o£knce at my freedom of remonstrance against . certain 
jdoctrines and practices wfaicb he had sdddenly pxomidgatec^ 
and peculiarly exercised against me, in the suppoa^ dbcharge 
of my duty; and by which i not only felt nrpelf aggrieved, 
but apprehended that an admiral, with an inforic»r flag,, would 
have been thereby reduced to a state of insignificance, or even 
of dependence on his own captain,; with possible, and indeed 
probaUe, consequences of most dangerous tendency to His 
Majesty's service; and by which, also, an indefinite latitude of 
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accusation and condemnation was clumedby the commatider'- 
in-chief, with the power of his absolute prohibition upon the 
person accused to use, howeyer guiltless he might (perhaps at 
teast) be of the charge, any means of explanation, or endea^ 
vpur to: exculpate himself. My feelings of what I thought 
due to my own station, but mi:ieh more my s&OBe of the dai^er 
and disgrace thus unjustly, as I conceived, han^ng over the 
eareer and reputi^ibn (^ every subordinate officer -in I£s Ma- 
jest/s service, from the h^hest to the lowest, Vfh&i under Ike 
command of a superior, made me at first ventu^ to remcm- 
strate with, and run a risk of giving a momentary nmbrf^e to, 
an admiral, whose eminent talents and splendid conduct in his 
command I had admired, under whom I had bee{i sdiidtoiiB 
to serve, and whose approbation I had made it my earnest 
ambition and uniform study to deserve. 

<< Impelled by no motives of personal dissatisfaction i^jainat 
such a chief, I only hoped to^ gain from his more reflected coiii^ 
sideration of the consequences of part of his own systi»n, an 
alteration of great importance, not only to my own credit and 
comfort,, but to that of the whole corps, whose cause vi^as thus 
HI question. Here I had left the matter, and flattered mysdf 
that no occasion could have ever again brought forward ane- 
cessity for revival of it* I deeply lament that I was mistaken ; 
yet still my conscience tells me, that I justiy disavowed any 
ijDipulse of personal resentment, even when under the severest 
Sfufiferi^gs from the aggravated harshness which my hundble 
remonstrance had aj^eared to have drawn upon .me fiom fak 
lordship, at the time of his. ordering- me to quit the fleet, and 
under the inqpossibilily of relief from any otiier resource, at 
such a moment, by hb total refhsid togive any answer*. 1 at 
last, contrary to my decided meaning mid wish, hardly pre*- 
vailed upon: myself to make an f^peal in the way I did, to an 
authority, whose peculiar competence to decide on pdoits of 
naval discipline mightbest avert the mischief which had in- 
jured me, mid threatened, by the persevering severity I had 
witnessed, the welfare of the service, and even the ^t&iy of 
individuals in it 
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. ^' With 6Qch sentimepts stroi^ly impressed on my mind, I 
thoUgbt it more libeml rod mfmly to take my part at ODce^ by > 
whicb I had an immediate opportunity of commwncating it to 
Lord St Vineent himself^ and making him aware oimy de- 
Sign, than to reserve my oprnplamt and ch^ge wtii my arrival 
in England, although. I shptdd much have wished to i^ave 
acted under their lordships' more ei^ecial opinion and direc* 
tion, and particularly in a case in which dieir own authprity 
seemed to be involved* Havii^ thi|s presumed to t^ouUe 
their lordships, as simply as I could, with the account of my 
ideas and motives in this business, which, in obedience to my 
sense of duty I set on foot, I do not mean on this occasion to 
call in question their lordships' right to decline eompliai|ce- 
with my application, or to object to their exercbe of it. To 
them is best known what sacrifices the present state ofaffiurs 
requires, and they will a{qu-eciate the risk that might arise 
&«un a limited attention to the evils I represent. Ta their 
decision I submissively bend, confident, however, that they 
irill be pleased to substitute such other means, as, not liable to 
any personal inconvenience or interruption to service, may 
speedily and eflfectuaUy answer die great ead I had in view, 
of preserving the naval service from alarming innovation, and 
of rescuing my own character and professional situation, now 
cruelly attacked and debased, from shame and ruin. The 
greatest part of my life has been devoted to the service of my 
country ; I hope I have done no discredit to it. I would wish 
to die in it, free from blame or just attaint. 
« I am, Sir, &c 

"J. OanE. 
«* To Evan Nepean, Esq." 

To this letter, Sir John received in reply the two jfoUowlng 
letters: — 

" Sir, « Admiralty Office^ Nao. 2. 1 798. 

^^ l have received and communicated to my Lords Com- 
mbsioners of the Admiralty your letter to me of the 23d Ult.^ 
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explaining, for their lordships' information, the motives by 
which you had been inflnctoced in your several rejiresentations 
respecting the conduct of the Earl of St Vincent^ particular! j 
oh the occasion of his removing you from your stitdon in the 
fleet under his orders % and I have it in command from dieir 
lordshipis to acquaint you, they do not consider the reason his 
lordship has assigned for sending you home sufiicient to justify 
the measure; and having already signified their opinion to 
him on that head, they do not think it necessary to take any 
further steps on the occasion. 

« lam, Sir, &c. 
' " Evan Nepean, 

•« Rear- Admiral Sir J. Orde," 

<* Sir, " Admiralty Ojffice^ Nov. 2. 17^8. 

'- *^ I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to acquaint you, that having directed his Majesty's 
ship Blenheim to be dismantled and paid off at Chatham, they 
have ordered you to strike your flag on boai'd that ship, and 
come on shore. Their lordships have, however, thought fit 
to direct me to apprise you that they intend shortly to appoint 
some other ship for its reception. 

" I am, Sir, &c. 
" Evan Nepean. 
" Rear-Admiral Sir J. Orde." 

A few weeks after the above correspondence. Sir John was 
offered a command in the channel fleet. This, however, he 
thought proper to decline. 

On the 14th of February, 1799, our ofiicer was promoted 
to the raiik of Vice- Admiral of the fiiue. In the following 
autumn, Earl St Vincent having returned to England for the 
purpose of recruiting his health. Sir John Orde, who eonsi* 
dered himself to have been personally insulted by his lordship, 
lost no time in calling upon him for private satisfaction; and a 
meeting was appointed to take place between them, whiidb, 
however, was happily prevented through the inteiference of 
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the police. In expiration of his conduct on this occasion 
and also of his motives for declining the offer which had been 
mude him of a command in the channel fleet, Sir John 
Orde addi'essed the following letter to the Lords of the 
Admiralty : — 

« South Wales, Teivbi/, Feb. 7. 1801. 
" My Lords, 

<< Having, from some circumstances, much cause to appre- 
hend, that my reasons for declining the command which Lord 
Spencer was pleased to offer for my acceptance after my re- 
turn from off Cadiz, and also those for my calling subsequently 
upon Lord St. Vincent for private satisfection, may have been 
misconceived, and consequently misrepresented, I am induced, 
notwithstanding my personal communication with Lord Spen- 
cer, and my particular statement to Admiral Young, (which I 
should otherwise have deemed a sufficient notification to your 
lordships) to address a short, although circumstantial, repre- 
sentatipn of my situation and motives immediately to your 
board. 

^^ I should certainly not have been disposed to suspect, 
without its having been suggested to me, that the very cir- 
cumstance of my having desired to decline any particular ser- 
vice, inhopes of one more to my choice, could of itself have 
been considered an offence, when an option was understood 
to be offered, and no direct call for service intended ; wliici? 
latter would instantly, as I have always declared it should^ 
have been accepted and obeyed by me without hesitation. I 
was persuaded that your lordships would not have wished, 
particularly under my peculiar circumstances, to have marked 
an unfavourable distinction in my instance,, when you could 
not but recollect many others, in which such desire to decline 
any. employment offered, had not operated to the disadvantage 
of the officers. 

<^ I must confess that I was influenced in my decision by 
the well-weighed reflection on my very peculiar predicament, 
which did seem to me to- require even for my justification,, noi 
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less than for retribution to me after the disgracing insults and 
hardships I had experienced, some more distinguished token of 
approbation and confidence. I will not attempt to trouble your 
lordships with an exact recapitulation of every circumstance 
of my sufferings or feelings ; but upon the special subject of 
removing all misconception, which alone occasions the intru- 
sion of this letter, I must be earnest to remind your lordsh^s, 
that, however unjust and injurious to me, I assuredly did con- 
sider my virtual supercession, by the appointment of Lord 
Nelson to the command of the squadron detached from the 
fleet of Lord St. Vincent, I had resolved to continue in the 
service in which your lordships had placed me, with every dis- 
position to make a sacrifice of my feelings to the superior 
anxiety to render myself useful, if possible, to my king and 
country. I must, therefore, most earnestly solicit the admis- 
isioh of two facts, extremely interesting to me: — first, that 
the cause of my being sent home by Lord St Vincent from 
the station I held in his fleet, was not any complaint of mine 
on account of the preference shown to Lord Nelson, because 
it was well known to Lord St. Vincent, that Lord Spencer ap- 
proved of^ and commended, my resolution to stay with it; and, 
secondly, that the circumstance of that preference had there- 
fore nothing to do with my personal call on Lord St. Vincent 
after his return home, which I think it right here at once most 
^explicitly to declare was little connected with any public 
grievance I had felt from him, or charge I had brought against 
him. It was prompted chiefly by a resentment, which,, upon 
every principle of honour, I thought indispensable, of private 
insult and ridicule wantonly exercised by him against me at 
his own cabin and table, in my absence. The purpose of this 
gross and illiberal behavioiyr was, without doubt, to mark my 
complaint of harsh treatment, and in other matters afiecting 
my professional situation (which' has heretofore been tho- 
roughly explained to your lordships), as a subject of derision, 
and to gratify his spleen, and give a sort of colour to the in- 
jury he was conscious of having already done me, by attempt 
Ht the degradation of ray personal character and consequence, 

17 
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My justificatbn in considering this as a personal insult was 
strengthened by his lordship's letter to the Admiralty, in which 
he expressed his approbation of my public conduct, and his 
hope that I might be employed elsewhere in the service of my 
country, 

<^ It is not, however, my intention to deny that I was the 
rather impelled to this demand of personal satisfiu:tion, from 
the apprehension of having imputed to me an acquiescence of 
consciousness in the disgrace inflicted on my professional re^ 
putation, as well as in the slight put on my private character. 

'^ I had thought it necessary, as your lordships know, to 
demand a court martial upon my commander-in-chief, and it 
had been reiusied me, I never did assert, nor do I now mean 
to assert, my absolute claim to your lordship's assent to my 
application. I yielded to consideration for the times, and aii 
unwillingness to limit thereby your discretionary refusal under 
particular circumstances of times and service; but I must 
contend that such refusal left me in so veiy awkward a posi^ 
tion, from notorious disgrace, and no ostensible justiflcatioti of 
my conduct, that I could not reasonably be satisfied of restor- 
ation of charadter with the world, or even with those of my 
own profession, if I did not succeed in obtaining some more 
striking reparation than that of being permitted to hoist my 
flag again — but in a new ship, without my own officers, who 
had been taken from me, on another station, with an inferior 
rank in the fleet to that whkh I had held in the former. May 
I not expect from your lordships' candour and justice an al- 
lowance for the prevalent operation of such doubt, even about 
the sufficiency of my acquittal, without a thought respecting 
the compensation due to me? Your lordships, I flatter my- 
self, cannot suspect that this was an afiected influence on my 
mind, when you consider the loss of probable emolument alone 
which I was to sufler by acting upon it I have thus taken the 
liberty of explaining to your lordships the immediate causes 
and motives of my conduct on the two material points upon 
which I have understood its propriety to have been questioned ; 
viz., of declining the command ofiered to me, and of calling 
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on Lord St Vrncent lor personal saCis&ction ; neither of tfaetii 
calcidated» ns I hoped, under such hardships as I had expe« 
rioicedy to deprive me of my chance of more desirable em- 
ployment in the service, or to draw upon me any marks of 
displeasure* 

• ^* It is very true^ at the same time, that I was not without 
several other inducements to decline subordinate service. I 
deeply felt the peculiar value of unblemished reputation to an 
officer, at a time of great insubordination^ and the benefit 
arising from respect and attachment in the execution of those 
arduous duties attendant on our profession. I was conscious 
of deserving the good opinion of diose who might be placed 
under my command ; but it would have been presumption in 
me had I rested assured of possessing it, after the public insults 
and disgracing neglects I had experienced. To have ac- 
cepted the service offered me, without being re-established in 
due credit and consideration, might have proved prejudicial to 
the public service^ and would inevitably have exposed my 
own diaracter to total ruin, by a possible recurrence of those 
grievances I complained of, as I must presume to say, no 
one e&ctual st^ had been taken for dieir prevention. It 
cannot ^rly be objected to me that I stand alone on the 
ground I have taken, when I am insulated by the peculiarity 
of my treatment; and there would be equal injustice in up* 
braiding me for want of due attention to the times ; a &ilure, 
I think, more imputable to the officer I complain of, raised to 
a most imp<»*tant and confidential command, since my charges 
against him were dismissed unheard. It is impossible for me 
to omit the use of this opportunity to express my appre- 
hensions of the ruinous mischief to the service, as well as 
to rindividuals, of suffering oppression to be exercised by 
a joommander-in-chief over his subordinate admirals, with 
impunity, or with only an inconsequent notice from higher 
authority ; especially in the instance of capricious or cruel re- 
moval of them from their station in the fleet. With every . 
disposition to allow much to the difficulties and delicacies of 
particular periods, fuid in respect to particular persons in 
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aliperiot commands, with popular prejadioe in their firrour, 
to the exaggeration, perhaps, of their real merit and import* 
ance, great as they may be, I cannot conceive that any posl« 
tion of circumstances should exempt them from a control of 
their abuse of power, or put junior officers of the. same rank, 
but serving under them, out of the protection or retribution 
of the Admiralty. I cannot apprdiend that this de^k^don 
of my cordial, opinion will be misconstrued by your lordships 
into a wild notion of such checks upon command as to leave it 
without discxetional authcnity to prevent or defeat, by re- 
moval, and even with confinement, the possible intriguer 
or evil machinations of subordinate officers of what rank 
soever. 

^^ Discordance of opinion between officers of high rank, 
serving together, upon professional pomts and doctrines, re- 
specting the relative extent of commands and dependencies in 
the different details of executive service, may occasion inter- 
ruption to the pleasure, although it is to be hoped not to the 
reality of zealous co-operation. But this cannot warrant the 
commander to enforce the superior validity of his notion, by 
mere dint of assumed power, and unauthorised humiliation of 
the subordinate officer, who only ventures to express his sense 
of the rules of service; the decision of which question rests 
with the government, from which they both of them alike 
receive their appointments and powers, and to which appeal 
might readily be made. 

^< Having thus explained, as I trust, satis&ctorily, those 
points which induced me to trouble your Lordships with 
this letter, as a last effi^rt to do away the effects of mis- 
representation, which might lessen me in your esteem^, I. 
will only lengthen it by claiming your patience to. a shorty 
but similar attempt, by once more indulging me widi lib^ty 
to express the consolation I derive under my present cir^ 
cumstances, in being able to appeal with confidence to the 
histoiy of my professional conduct, during a period ofbe^ 
tween thirty and forty years, for proof, of its consistefioy 
and propriety. I have pleasure in recollecting that, till t)^ 
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bttsiiiess arose between Lqrd St Vincent and myself' widi t^ 
niatt^B relative to it, I had invariably received fixim every 
. Boai^ of Admiralty the most flattering approbation. I had 
been equally happy in posisessing the good opinion of aU tlie 
commanders I served under ; many of whom were men of the 
first cUstinetion. 

<< There is, I trust, no presumption in believli^ the period 
I have alluded to fully sufficient for trial. The respectability 
and number of these judges, who have unanimously declared 
&vourably for me, justifies the assertion, that tltf&y could not 
possibly be prgudiced. 

" I have the honour to be, 
^^ With due consideration and respect, 
« Your Lordships' faithfiil 

*^ And most obedient servant, 

" J. Orde.: 
« To the Right Honourable 
^ The Lords CommisMoners of the Admiralty." 

In 1801, Sir John Orde was appointed Vice-Admirai of the 
White. In 1802, soon after the definitive treaty of peace 
was signed. Sir John, who seems to have waited for that 
event, published his case in a small pamphlet, the circula- 
ticm of which he had previously confined, to his friends. Thia 
pami^let is entitled <* Copy of a Correspondence^ &c. between 
the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of the Ad-t 
miralty, the Right Honourable Elarl St. Vincent, K. R the 
Right Hcmourable Earl l^encer, K. G, and Vice- Admiral* 
Sir John Orde, Bart.'' It is written with temper and. mo- 
deration, and b well worthy of perusal, especially by pro- 
fessional men. 

From tlie above puUication, it appears that soon after Earl 
St. Vincent had resumed the immediate command oS Cadis, 
in April, 1798, Sir John was sent, with the Princess Royal 
and Orion, to Gibraltar, to procure water and stores, and 
on his return to bring live cattle for the fleet frcxn Tangkr. 
Daring Sir John's absence. Rear- Admiral Sir Hovatio Nek 
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son anrived from England, and was immediately detached 
with a command up the Mediterranean, soon after incieased 
to ten or twelve sail of the British line, with a number of 
frigates and sloops, to which was added a Portngnese squa- 
dron of considerable force^ entirely at Admiral Nelson's dis« 
posal* Sir John remained at Gibraltar when Admiral Nelsoa 
arrived, and received orders to resign the Orion, to sake part 
of his (Admiral Nelson's) squadron. On Sir Jdm's approadi 
and arrival, to rejoin Earl St. Vincent's fleet, some extras 
ordinary circumstances occurred which awakened his appro* 
hensicHi of an unfavourable change in hus lordship's dis* 
positbn towards him; but he had the satisfaction to hear 
from Sir William Parker, E«rl St. Vincent's second in com* 
mand, who, as such, had remonstrated against Sir Horatio NeU 
son's appointment, and whom he saw before waiting on his 
Lordshq), that Earl St Vincent disavowed having any con- 
cern in the n^^asure, which he said he disapproved, and 
thought it *^ a very hard measure, and such as should induce 
a strong vemoi\$traiice." 

A few days after this. Earl St Vincent was joined by Rear* 
Admiral Sir Roger Curtis with a reinforcement from Ire* 
land, who being Sir John's senior, reduced him to be only 
fourth in command. About the same time also Sir John 
received what he considered an extraordinary letter from 
Earl St Vincent, containing doctrines and opinions accord* 
ing to his ideas of a novel nature^ the effect of which i^pears 
by no means to have been done away by a short explanation 
which his Lordship allowed him on the quarterndeck of the 
Ville de Paris ; and by finding that his (Sir John Orde's) 
answer to this letter, received some days before, remained, and 
was returned to him, unopened* 

Mortified and distressed at such a conjuncture of unlooked 
for and un&vourable events, which rendered his situation in 
the fleet so very di£Perent from what he had been taught to 
expect, Sir John determined to wait upon Earl St Vincent^ 
and acquaint him with his resolution to write to the Admiralty, 
and to deisire to be recalled. This^ he says, he did, in terau 
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of studied respect and moderation. He reminded his ku-d- 
ship of the hard treatment he had ahready experienced from 
the then Admiralty, and of hb lordship's sentiments respecting 
it, contained in the following words : •— 

Extract of a letter from Earl St. Vincent to SSr Jdtm Orde, 
Bart;, dated Bih of May, 1797. 

<M am very much hurt to learn, frtun Sir Bob^ Calder, 
that you have not received an answer to your obligkig ccwbk 
municaibn of the injurious treatment you had met with from 
A certain quarter ; he will bear witness that I wrote to you 
immediately, and expressed the strongest indignation on the 
occasion; and I greatly lament your. just indignation on the 
occasion deprived me of the v benefit of your gallant services. 
I am happy, however, to find your flag is flying, and I hope 
soon to hear of your appointment to a chief command.'' 

Sir John told Earl St. Vincent that he had accepted his 
appointment under his lordship from a belief that it would be 
acceptable to him, and on an intimation frcmi Lord H. Seyv 
mouf , then the naval organ of the Admiralty, tliat he should 
be second to his Icnrdship, with all the distinctions and advan- 
tages annexed to that station; that instead of his being so 
placed, his lordship was aware that he was now only fourth ; 
and that a junior officer, certainly of great merit, just arrived 
(rota England, had been appointed to command the only ser* 
vice of distinction likely to happen ; taking with him many of 
the ships which he (Sir John Orde) had had under his com-i* 
mand throughout a hard winter's service; that connecting 
these circumstances with the treatment which he had before 
received from Lord Spencer, he must suppose his services 
were considered of little value, and, therefore, neither of con-> 
sequence to his country, nor likely to be satisfiictory to him- 
self ;' and more especially, as, from recent circumstances, he 
much feared that he had suffered in his lordship's opinion : 
that he had, in consequence, waited on his lordship to men* 
tion his intention of writing to the Admirdty, to request be^ 
ing recalled. Struck with this, &s Sir John says, Earl St 
Vincisnt l^esitated a little, and then -desired him not to da sc^ 
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but to wiut awhile, and means should be found to remove his 
seniors in the fleet, and place him second. Sir John says, 
that on this assurance he determined to remain ; but that, not- 
withstanding, no change took place; that, on the contrary, 
be found that Earl Su Vmcent had proposed to Sir John 
Colpoys to be his second ; that his treatment became erety 
day more d^prading and uncomfortable ; and that, at lei^^th, 
he was only prevented from writing tow be recalled by a notifi*- 
cation from Earl St. Vincent that he intended to remove him ; 
that his removal, and the manner in which he was removed, 
were, in his mind, insulting and degrading, calculated to 
ruin his professional character, and, through him, to destroy 
the dearest rights and interests of the naval service ; and thal^ 
therefore, he found himself compelled to call for a court 
martial. 

The following passage from the latter part of Sir John 
Orde's publication exhibits that o£Scer's sentiments on certain 
points of service, and may be viewed as a summary of hb 
case^ according to his own ideas :-*- 

" Ever a friend, as he had endeavoured to prove by his 
practice under Lord St. Vipcent, to obedience and strict dis^ 
cipline in the naval service, as &r as necessary to insure due 
subordination, be could only be an enemy to the extent to 
which Lord St. Vincent carried his orders and instructions 
on those heads, as they appeared to him not only inexpedient, 
but exposing, in a high degree,, to immediate hazard and last- 
ing mischief, the essential good of the service. . 

" Sir John Orde is far from being disposed to deny, that 
an imprudent officer, however high his rank, might attempt 
to abuse an unlimited liberty of explanation and discussion ; 
but he conceives that this objection does not go to justify a 
peremptory prohibition of all indulgence of that sort , espe- 
ciaUy in an instance where its expediency was so strikingly 
proved. 

- <* The right of remonstrating should, certainly be exercised 
In jnilitary service with great prudence; but Lord St. Vincent, 
both in the case of Sir John Orde's first letter to Lord Spen- 
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cer> and that of the Slst of August, to his oommander^inr 
chief) would appear to have deemed the most respectfol use 
of that privilege a crime to be followed with immediate panisb* 
ment aad disgrace; and would thus establish a principle ioh 
jurious, in Sir John's opinion, to the proper spirit and reasonr 
aUe ind^endence of cmr officers. They should not be l^^itly 
deprived of the simple comfort to thdr wounded feelii^ of 
modest complfdnt, and they cannot be so without imminei^ 
danger to their character and credit. 

^^ If Sir John had pressed for explanation and discussion, 
or if he had obtruded remonstrance against measures of the 
commander-in-chief not directly affecting himseU* (however 
objectionable he might have thought them), he might have 
been held ^guilty of imprudence, and his continuance on the 
station might, perhaps, have been deemed inexpedient* 

<^But he most solemnly declares that never happened ; and 
to have remained mpre silent than he did when they were 
directed against himself would have been, in his judgment, 
a dereliction of all just concern for his profession, as well as 
his own reputation* 

* ** Sir John Orde trusts he has now sufficiently manifested 
he had no disagreement with Lord St. Vincent upon the pre- 
ference given to Lord Nelson, and. that no mistake upon his 
wish for recall on that account could have remained on his 
lordship's mind (at all events) afier Sir John's communication 
toliim of the letter received from Lord Spencer on that sub- 
ject, which is itself a testimony of his real feelings and int^ir 
tions ; that no motives of personal disrespect for the very high 
qualiiicaticms of Lord Nelson could have had any share in his 
just protest against his appointment; that there existed in the 
doctrines and harshness of Lord St Vincent,, practised upon 
him, sufficient cause for a dislike of the service, but nonc^ 
either pretended or betrayed by him, for relaxation of zeal i» 
the performance of his duty; that the imputations cast upop 
his honour, and the personal slights in which Lord St» Yin- 
cent openly indulged himself at his expence, and the studied 
mortifications inflicted on him in the manner of his removal 
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fiirmed idtogetiier a provocation more than enough to have 
justified the call for personal satisfacticm, which, on those 
grounds only, he conceived himself to demand and to expect ; 
thiiit' the'rdbsal of a coart martial, 16 which he respectfully 
submitted, might reasonably have increased in his mind the 
neceissity of a more marked support and favour from! the Ad« 
miraltiy than was offered to him, or he could obtain ; and 
that he^ therefore, could not, consistently with his feelkigff 
and real cireuinstances,' honoitrably return to actual service in 
a degraded situation; and that, above all, his' unalteirable 
idea of being right, not only, or, indeed, so much, upon the 
grounds of his own complaints and sufferings, as upon the 
general cause of his profession, injurecfand endangered in the 
treatment he had experienced, lif^ and supported his spirit 
to endure the deprivation of rank, distinction, and emolument, 
which might probably have been acquired by a more humble 
deportment.'* 

In 1804, Sir John Orde was advanced to the rank of Vice^ 
Admiral of the Red. On the renewal of hostilities, and the 
removal of Earl St Vincent from the chief administration of 
naval af&irs. Sir John accepted the command of a squadron, 
and cruized off Cape Finisterre, during the autumn of 1804. 
In 1805, we find his flag in the Glory, of 98 guns, off Cadiz, 
fix>m which station he was compelled to withdraw in conse^ 
quence of the appearance of the combined fleets on their way 
to the West Indies. He was promoted to the rank of Ad- 
miral of the Blue, on the 9th of November following. 

Sir John Orde was one of the supporters of the pall at the 
funeral of Lord Nelson, to whose merits he had ever rendered 
the fullest justice, however much he had had occasion to con- 
demn the preference shown to him in the summer of 1798. 

In 1807, when his nephew, the present Lord Bolton, was 
called to the House of Peers, in consequence of the demise 
of his father. Sir John Orde succeeded him in the represent- 
ation of Yarmouth,^ the Isle of Wight 

In 1814 he was appointed Admiral of the White. 

VOL. IX. B B 
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His decease took place cm the 19th of February, 1 824, Bt 
his xesidence in Gloucester Place. 

Sir John Orde was twice married ; first at Charlestown, on 
the 8th of February, 1781, to Margaret Emma, daught^ 
and heiress of Richard Stephens, Esq., of St Helena, in 
South Carolina; who died in 1789, leaving no suryiving 
issue: secondly, in Decembo*, 1798, to Jane, eldest dau^^ 
ter of John Frere, of Finningbam, county of Suffi>lk, Esq«9 
by whom he had two children, the elder ot whom succeieds 
him in his title and estates. 
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The Rev. JOHN JOSlAS CONYBEARE, M.A., M.G.& 

FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF POETRY IN THE UKIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. 



1 HE foUowiDg biographical sketch of the late Mr. Cony* 
beare is extracted from that valuable and respectable work^ 
•• The Annals of Philosophy.'* 

That portion of society, to the members of which intel- 
lectual pursuits, in their various orders and degrees, form the 
diief occupation and zest of life, may be subdivided into two 
classes : those who are principally interested in the contem- 
plation and study of the works of the Creator forming the one ; 
and those who are devoted to the history and investigation of 
the works of man constituting the other: the forms of know- 
ledge to which the pursuits of the first class give birth, and' 
which, subsequently, by forming at once the foundations and 
the instruments for their own extension, affi>rd means for the 
continuance of those pursuits, are.the mathematical and phy- 
sical sciences ; whilst the various species of: general literature 
and of criticism, whetiier relating to the efforts of the intel- 
lect and the imagination as embodied in language, or in the 
productions of the fine arts, U^ther with archaeology, or the 
science of antiquities, which is more or less connected with 
them all, are the objects of .attention and inquiry with the • 
second class of society to which we allude. 

( How firom a period not long subsequent to the! rise of the 
inductive philosc^hy of which Bacon was the feuader^ titers., 
has existed a prejudice (and it is hot yet extinct), : that ■» 
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dlmost total neglect of the former objects of rese^db^ i£p 
necessary to success with the latter : and vice versdj that the^ 
study of the laws of nature is incompatible with the elegant 
pursuits of cultivated taste; and the investigation of the rulea 
of criticism, and of the language, the polity^ and the arts of 
former ages> inconsistent with the development of natural 
phenomena. 

Xbis prejudice has probably arisen, on the one hand,, iron^ 
tfie circumstance that the restorers of letters in Europe were 
for the most part remarkably ignorant of the otgects of science 
asd also deeply imbued with, the perversions of reason, mis- 
called the Aristotelian philosophy; and from the consequent 
disregard in which they and their pursuits were held by the 
new race of philbsophieal finquirets,. oh; the odier. • It has ceF&> 
tainly been fostered^ likewise, by the mutiial dii(^t6em of ^iisli 
other's researches which has been manifested by either, parfyr 
and though practical contfadibtions-oftbe principle Hught lave 
been fbuhdin every age, yet little or no inquiry: appeals to hsmr- 
been instituted into the grounds of > the suj^ofiition in other 
oases;. andit:has been received^^ to a; coosidevable extent, -m^ 
anaxinm'in.tfae history of the human- rnind.^ - i^ i 

/I^intellectiial character of the subject of our preseatlme^ 
nyGir,:f^pea9rs to^have beiraioneof those which' fasve disproved 
this idea ;> and the consideration of it has led'Us^intothefere^ 
^Mng reflections. Tbeoldgical learning, with, the. vatimi9- 
bmlidies c^'knowledge necessary to its successful prosecatiofi^ 
and' die soicient literature of: his ebuntry, seem 'to iiave: been 
bis chief pursuiHs;< whilst the sdentific researches wfakh 
fotKied falls anms^s»ents, though: not extenslTe, were c<»idacted 
with <the chjaracteristic 'predsion of the modern, schools ^of 
scietioe. Hb^may be oonsida^edj perhaps, in ^scHne loeasai^ 
as' d metHber of that school of geolbgy, which, to tss& the lioi-* 
guage dfanear rdiation, hintiself one of its dis^gcdshe^^fiia^ 
ments, ^^ has afforded a striking and satisfactory proof in^ op* 
position to the misrqn*^enCation8 of shallow sci^ists, thotche 
institutions of acad^mieal eduottbh are far from uhfavoiirftl:^ 
to the cukivatien of thd physical sciences." 
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The readers of the Annals^ however, are already acquainted, 
^ a considerable extent, with Mr. Conybeare*8 attainmentsl[; 
for since the commencement of the present series, he was ft 
frequent contributor to our pages ; tmd it is primarily on this 
account that we have been induced to draw up die present 
sketdi of hi^life and kibours^ both as a mark of attention to 
our readers, and as a tribute of gratitude to the memory of a 
kind friend. For part of the materials emploj^, we are in- 
tiebted^tb the urbanity of the Rev. W. D. CJonybeare, F.R.S. 
and of Henry EIHs, Esq. Sec. S.A. ; a notice published in the 
Badi and •Chdtenham Gazette, by the venerable Dr. Moyfey, 
4irefadeacon <)f Bath, has furnished us with others-; -whilst flie 
perusai of his communications to the Arclwedlo^a and other 
fiierary coUectkDns, has enaUed us, in some degree, to judge 
•bf the extents of his varied -acquirements. 

John Josias Conybeare was born in June, 1779, and was 
the son of William -Conybeape, DwD. Rector of St. Bcntolply, 
Bisliopgate, and 'flie grandson of Dr. John Conybeire, Dean 
<>f Chrijst ChuTcb, Oxford, and afterwards Bisliop of Bristol. 
^fe wais educated at Westminster school^ and in the year 
179S, having, throughout the examination which precedes 
^^uck admission, distinguished himself in a most eminent man- 
tier, so astd have been constantly at the head of these wh4> 
^tood out, was fidmitled, at the head of his election, a sdiciai* 
of the college. The rqmtation jfor Abilities end scholarship 
whieh he thus established^ had been atrticipated, in conse- 
ijutoce of 4:he distinguished talent shown in his- school exei^ 
eisest and it was afterwards supported, whilst he continued 
at Westminster, in such a manner, as to vindicate to him the 
character of possessing greater abilities j and of being a better 
fichdlar,' than any boy then in the schodL JSarly in 1797 he 
was elected to a studentship at Christ Churchy Oxford; and 
he mamtained in that university a reputation as distinguished 
As that of bis eaarlier years. Besides college prizes which he 
obtained, taking always the 'first place, he gained, we believe 
in'17W,- the university under*-graduate's prize, ftw a Latin 
poenu ^e subject <>f whidi wa^ << Religio Brahms;^ and 
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which was characterised, as his verses always were^ by a fine 
poetic taste, and a peculiar fecility of expression, and hmnony 
oCnumbers. 

When the Rev. Dr. Carey, now Lord Bid^ of Exeter, 
went from Christ Church, as head master of Westminster 
school, in 1 80S, Mr. Ccmybeare undertook, tempb^iarifyy ^ 
office of an usher at that seminary : this, however^ was mudi 
below his talents, and he returned, in a short time, to Omtt 
Church ; but not until his usual kindness had made hhn gene- 
rally beloved by the boys of the form over which he was 
placed. About this time he had a laboratory, *^ aad bosied 
himself much with chemical experiments;" duis, perhaps, 
Jaymg the fbundati<m for that interest in scientific subjeete, 
which subsequently led him, as a relaxation, by change of m- 
tdlectual employment, to those few researches in geolog]^ 
cheinistry, and the history of science, the results of which^ for 
the most part, are recorded ix^ the Annals t and the character 
of these is such, that did we not know him to have been others 
wise employed in promoting objects of equal utility, we mi^ 
have wished that his scientific researches had been gready €K» 
tended. Bat we shall return to this sulgect m the sequd» 

In isiPk or 1805> that great scholar and dialiligiiiahcd 
prelate, the late Archbishop Markam, bavii^ accepted the 
resignation by Dr. W. Conybeare^ of a stall which he hdd 
fai York Cathedral, presented his son to it, Aboat the year 
1807, Mr. C. was chosen professor of Ang^o^-Saxon iii Ae 
University of Oxford ; and. in 1808 or 1809, he held the per- 
petual curacy of Cowley, near Oxford, as an appendage to his 
studentship. 

About this time he communicated various articles to the 
British Bibliographer, under the signature of C; «nd aaM>i^ 
others^ we believe, an abstract o( sti that had be» publiahed 
on Saxon literature: he had (Nreviously made some cc«nmi»* 
nications to the Censura lateraria; among them a sjioiit 
memoir of W. Stevens, Esq. F.S. A. and treasurer of Qne^ 
Anne's bounty, celebrated for his learning in divini^, and t)ie 
intimate friend firom youth of Bishop Home. In t80^ I19 
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priiatedy for {urivate distribution only^ an abstract, in Oeofge 
fiUis's'iniiimer, of the celebrated French metrical RcMsance of 
Octavian, emperor of Rome; the only exemplars of which 
are the manuscript in the Bodldan library from which Mr. 
Conybeare made hb abstract, and an indifferent transliiticai 
into Englidi, in the Cottonian library. In November, 1811, 
he oommunicated to the Society of Antiquaries an inedited 
ftagiAent ci Anglo-Saxon poetry, contained in a MS. voltime 
of Homflies in the Bodleian library ; and presenting a speci- 
men of our language and poetry, at the latest period at which 
they could fairiy be denominated Saxon ; Wanley supposing 
it to havebeen writtm about the time of Henry the Second ; 
and Mr. Conybeare himself bom its inferiority to earliier sped- 
mens, placing the time of its composition lower than the era 
^f the Norman conquest. This communication is printed 
In vol. xvii. of the Archascdogia. 

In the year 1813, Mr. Conybeare was dected to the ofiioe 
of Regius Professor of Poetry in the university of Oxford ; 
imd was pres^ited by his college to the vicarage of Bath Eas^lcMi> 
near Bath, which he held until his death. Whilst Professor 
ofPoetry he made somevaluabie communications to the Society 
of Antiquaries; of which learned body, however^ he was not a 
^ttow; a drcumstance somewhat remarkable, oMsidering, 
that next fo theology, his active attention was principally 
^engaged by antiquarian literature* The communications to 
which we allude were as fidkxws : — • 

The seventeenth volume of the Archseolc^a contains, be» 
ndes the fragiasent of poetry just alluded to^ three papers by 
Mr. C» pfesenting exti^u^ from as many pbeihs contained in 
the wlmneof nusoettaneoua Saxon poetry given by Ledfric,^ 
^he first bishop of Eifeler, to ithe cathedral dmtclt of that 
dioeeaerand stSl preserved in its a^iitnlftr library. These ex- 
tracts he aqcompanied with literal trandations into Latin 
)^vos^ preserving with the most scrupulous ^elity boUrtlie- 
s^ise and verbal construction of ^e original ; and with pasa^ 
phraaeis somewhat more liberal in English verse* ^ I have al- 
ways coijtsidered this double version," ha observes, ^< 9$ the 
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teadiest aieaas of enabling tbose who are imacqiiailitdd wfeh 
the lai^age of tfae originals^ to &>tm, at the same tkne^.a 
tolerably correct notion of their cbaractetri^tie tatmotoe of 
sentence^ and a fair estimate of theur meritfik. aa^poetied 
compositions." And though he proceeds to regret his iii!- 
absliQr to escecute the English versions in a manner mom 
worthy the spirit of his author ; yet those who read tbemwfll 
find that he has accomplished the task with much soeeess: 
the character of his varsions is at once ample and dignified» 
and isdiqpted with much taste to the varying stj4e of llie 
tNT^^nal poons. 

• Tbe same volume contains two papers, oommmiieated to 
4iie Society in 1818, on the metre of the Anglo-Saxon poetry ; 
containing observations, suggested, in the first instancey by 
the perusal of two very interesting documents contained in 
the Exeter manuscript ; and showing the orig^l and the &Uacy 
of the contradictory opinions which our ablest philological 
ahtiquaries had advanced on the subject He proves, in die 
firot coiannuiicaticm, that the poetical compositions. of &e . 
Anglo-Saxons were distinguished fix^mthcdr prose bythe con- 
Imual use |of a certain definite rhythm ; and investigates, to^a 
considflfable extent, the metrical structure. of those venerydble 
^md interesting remains. In the second paper. he addS'Snch 
fitfrther remarks on' their. pocul^ characteristics: as had been 
suggested to him by ati attentiye.examination of; Ihe prin- 
cipal works of this description, preserved either in print orin 
mtouscript. . 

In die following year our inde&tigable Professor comain- 
nicated to this Socieiy,' two short, poems of the. time, ci 
Aiehard IL ; wiack occur in the flatter part of aa, inuneiwe 
jBanusci^tvdume(rf''Englitiipoeti7presan^ in.the.Bod- 
leian library, and'uSBally s^Ied, firom the naioie <tf its donor, 
the Vernon manuscript. They present a livdy pipture of^die 
po|ralar feelings towards the eommenccnient ofthe weak and 
disastrousgovemment of that.monai!ch* . 

In November 1814, he transmitted, to the Antiquarian So- 
dety, fcHT exhibitbn toits members, a copy of an early English 
work, entitled, " A Hundred Merry Tales;" and printed by 
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itasti^, Imt'WiAoiitadale) in small fdio> S2 iemes, p|>: 44i 
He had foimd diis work converted into pastebcMird^ and fohiH 
ing the covers of an old book: as it had previously be^ 
known only from the casual mentbn of its tide by Shakspeaie^ 
its discovery exdted much interest among the students of the 
literature, which the history and explanation of his works has 
created* We snlgoin the following extract firom Mr. Ccmyt 
beare's communication respectingit:— 

*f The name of .Shakespeare has given sudi vahie to every 
diii^ however trifling, which:can tend to the exidanalioa ear 
illustration of his works, that I peiiiaps scarceLy»need apofe- 
gizae for. s»ibmitting to the inspeotidn of the Society oC Anti- 
qiuuieay a copy^wJiich, though much mutilated, is, I believe, 
unique, of an early Ei^lish work hidierto known only by his 
casual mention of its title ' The Hundred Merry Tales.' 

<f From this jest book.Beatrice is accused by Benedi^ of 
purloining an article in which it certainly would not in oor 
more refined times be thought to abound— her ^gaodmt! No 
o(^ of the work in question having hithcirtQ.bew disccivefed 
by. collectors, it has been conjocl^ired alt»niatdy»..that tbelc^** 
pre^aon of Beatrice ^ refers to some eatiy translation ; of Ike 
DocameiPBie^ the Cento NoveUe Antiche, cor the Cent Nob-* 
velleiB NouveUes* There can no^Ws however* I thinks' jBe^nasn 
litde dqubt but the lanall volume transmitted herewith, (wldeb 
both offisesponds in. title with the supposed, magaiwei :of 
Beatrice's wit, and is, in fiijot, a niwre coUectdbliof :shiirtJildi^ 
crous anecdptes and repartees) is the very work aUudad to by 
Shakqpeare. 

<^ Hie Tales, as fior as I have examined them, are imoifcly 
of English origin: afewof thwi have deseendedy w^^scme 
litde modifications, to those chei^ ^MerrimentSf* which most 
of us can* probably* recoUeet to haveaflforded amnsemoiit to 
our childbh years. 
. ^ It is not impossible t^At a more accurate isxjuninalMm 

* •* That I was disdainful — and that I hadmy good wit out of TTteHundred 
Merry Taki «— Well, ibis was Signor Benedick that said so.*' ^Mueh Ado aboui 
Ablfttn^, Acts. Scl. 
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ni^ht disoover in the work some finther Ulustralioiis dP our 
early: literaixiie and maimers, than that affi^rded by the title. 
Ac all events, it is remarkaibiey as being, probably, the fiorst 
book of jests printed in our language/'* 

In 1815, The Hnndred Merry Tales were reprinted for a 
select literary circle, and dedicated to Mr. Conybeare, by 
8b W. Singer, Esq., a gentleman well known for his attach- 
ment to our older literatore. 

Mr. Ccmybeare's last communication to the Soeie^ of An- 
tiqvaries was made so hte as Ae montb of November, IS^S^ 
mA was con^uned, like all his previous communications, in a 
l^teir to his friend Mr. Ellis. This was an abstract of a ecm- 
tempocary poem on thci^ege of Rouen, l^ Htiiry V., in 1418, 
composed by an eye-witness, and lately discovered in the 
Bodleian library. A transcript of this poem by Mr. C, of 
ii^iieh die abstract was merely a precursor, is expected to 
appelff m the next vcdume of the Archeeologia. 

The andent literature of this country, however, formed but 
asmall pcniion of his attainments : as a classical scholar, not^ 
pifirluqps, as a sekoliast^ but as an elegant, cultivated scholar, 
heeminently excelled ; and m theok^, on whk& he had t£ 
kte years fidly and properly concentrated his talei^ he has 
nbi^pCTbap6,left behmd him his equal for ext^isive aequaint- 
anoe with the whole field of inquury : his deq> and varied 
infonuatkm on every ^art of it was unrivalled, and* stood 
widely distinguished from the narrow eruditiim whicA smne* 
times passes cwerenU This renders it a subject for regret, that 
the Sermons he recently preached at the Bampt(Hi Lecture^ 
printed oply for limited^ circulation, and a Reply to Paheo^ 
vootfea, should form his only puUieations of a theological 
iMtnre. 

> l^ugh Mr. Conybeare never fq[^)eaied to labour, << yet 
his mind was too active not to demand almost constant ocen^ 
paikm I and he, therefore^ natun^y sought for rdaxatioh in 
change of intellectual employment; thus, he occasionally pur* 

. * Arcfaaologia^ voU xviii. p. 430. 
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sued, and with much keieimess, a great varidy of tsubordkiate 
objects; sachas the history of art^-<^the history of iai^ages^ 
^-^the literature of the middle s^ges, -* mineralogy, and che* 
mistry ; but though in all these powers like his could not fiul 
to give him a respectable rank, yet^ to them, Aose powers 
never were applied, or intended to be applied, with sufficient 
earnestness to ensure any veiy distinguished progress;" ex* 
cept in those departments of antiquarian literature to whidh 
we have already adverted. 

The Transactions of the Geological Society, and the new 
series of the Annals^ contain, we believe, all Mr. Conybeare's 
papers on scientific subjects. In the second volume of the 
former work he published scmie << Memoranda relative to 
Clovdily, North Devon ;'* in which, having visited the spot in 
company miii Mr. Buckland, he describes the singular eon<^ 
iMtions in the grauwacke forming the clifi near that town; 
illustrating his description by skefohes : and reoomm^idmg the 
iBstablisfament of a line of separation, in the subdivinoh of our 
rocks, between the rock which under the names of duastone 
imd shiliat covers so large a portion of the North of iDevcm^ 
and that mebJliferous slate which lying immediately tqpon tfa^ 
granite of Dartmoor and Cornwall, forms tiie most conndam 
able part of the mining tract in botii ooanties^ In the fourth 
volume of the same work are some ^ Memoranda relative to 
die Porphyiitio Veins, &c of St. Agnes, in Cornwall;" 
drawn up by Mr. C, principally from the notes of Mr* Bode* 
land, with whom he examined them. The authc»s were in 
afanott every instance strongly tempted to regard the dvans, 
as the Todss forming those veins avs provindally termed^ as of 
ix>ntemporaneous formation witii the schistose vxk whidi 
they traverse. In the same vohrae is a << Notice of Foisil 
Shells in die Slate of Tintagd," by Mr. C<mybeare; and the 
following additional papers by him hsLve been read before 
the Society, and will appear, we presume, in the forthcoming 
(Murt of its' Transactions: — << On a substance contained in 
the Interior of certain Chalk f^nts f* ^^ On th^ Comparative 
Fusibility of certain Rocks, and the Oial^acter of the Re- 
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fiidts ;^ tbe ^etiperiments described in lUs commuhicatioii, yi9&e 
undertake chiefly with, a view of comparing the characters of 
the indiurated lias shale (fennd in contact with the whin dykes) 
6f the north of Irdand, ¥dth those of certain rocks to which it 
hitfibeen susposed to bear an analogy. The results tended^ in 
Mr^ Ckmybeare's opinion, to establish the identity of the 
Irish rock with the shale of the lias formation^ as occarring 
dsewhere^ rather than with the true flinty slate, or any other 
variety of basalt : and, lastly, two notices/^ Ojq a recent Li^ 
neous Petrifaction.'' 

It will be siifficient to enumerate merely his piqpers in the 
Annab: they occur in the following order, in the present 
series. In Vol. I. he described an inflammable substance 
found filling small contemporaneous veins in the ironstone of 
Mertbyr Tydvil; and to which, believing.it to be unde- 
scribed, he gave the name.of Hatdietine, in reference to the 
emineat chemist to whom we are indebted for so many vala* 
able cpn£ribtttions. towards the history c£ the bituminous 
substances* In VoLY. he communicated a iurdier examine 
ation of this body ; but finding, subsequendy^ that it had fivsl 
been mentioned by Mr. Brande, in his Manual of Chemistry^ 
under the. appellation; of mineral adpodre, he withdrew the 
name of Hatchetiney«id acknowledged Mr. J%»mde'8{niorily 
of observation. In tbe. first volume, likewise^ is a shoirt paper 
by lifo. Conybeare^ ^ On die Red Bock Maile, or. Newee 
Bed Sandstcme;" as it is presented in the. strata extfanding 
fn>m.£)^wli6h..to Teignmoudi : this contains a more! precise 
examination. of the rolled masses of various rodig indoded 
in ihe;l»eocia ;orthis.formatiba than 1 any .account Utherto 
pubtiahed ;.for whichtreason, the amihors of the <^ OntiUnes of 
tbe Geol<^ of .England asbd Wales," have given it. nearly 
entire in that exeellent work. 

In YoL U. ia an artiel^ by our author, << On tbe Oeoliigy 
of the Nei^bourhood of Ok^iampUNi, Devjon." . In Vol. IV* 
papers ^^ On Siliceous Petii&ctions: imbedded. in Galcaredua 
AcMdi,^' <'On the Geology of die Malvem Hills;" ''On 
Works in Niello and the Firotecbma of Venoccio Biringnccio 
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6ienn6se ;" tod « On Ae Gr«ek Fire." la Vol. V. >* Queiies 
on^he Phmibago formed in Coal Gas Retorts ;" ^T^xamination 
of Mumia ;" arid •• On the Geology of Devon dnd ComwidL" 
In Vol. VI. a condniiatioa of the last-mentioned article, and 
ati account of a scarce and curious alchemical work, the ^^ Sym« 
bbla Aure® Meifsae Diiodecim Kationum/' of Michael Maier. 

The . admiration excited by the taldits which conld be 
directed, and so subcessfblly, to sudi varied objects, has. thna 
&r r^dered the task of recording the Ufe of their poimessor sf 
pjiei^ihg one ; but we now come to ai painful part of the subjects 
Eafirly ia the month of Juiie^last,' Mr. Conybi^are cattie to) the 
laetropc^r partly on: business connected v^ith thcprmdngjof 
his <^ Illustrations of the Early History of English and Fcench 
Poetry ;" which had been announced for several years, and 
the Anglo-Saxon portion of which was considerably advanced* 
He was seized ¥rith apoplexy on the 10th of June, 1824>, and 
died on the following day, at the house of Stephen Groom- 
bridge, Esq., F.R.S., at Blackheath. On the 20th his re^ 
mains were interred in a spot chosen by himself^ in the 
churchyard at Bath Easton ; his brother, the Rev. W. Il» 
Conybeare, and brother-in-law, the Rev. Charles Davies, 
being chief mourners; and his parishioners, with the clergy 
and gentry of the vicinity, attending the ceremony. 

We cannot better terminate this article than with an ex- 
tract from the tribute paid to Mr. Conybeare's memory by 
his warmly attached friend Archdeacon Moysey. 

" His talents were of the very first-rate description. In 
languages, in poetry, in taste, he was distinguished far above 
his contemporaries : in chemistry and mineralogy he possessed 
a more than common degree of information. The writer of 
thb slight sketch speaks from intimate personal knowledge of 
very many years, when he says, without fear of contradiction^ 
that whether as boy or as man, he never met his equal. His 
goodness of heart was unbounded. No calamity of others 
came unheeded under his eye; nor was any thing which kind- 
ness could do for another ever omitted by him. Nor can we 
wimder at this, when we turn to the most, valuable point, in 
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a diaract^ vat'udble oh ali points ; namely, his deep and un-r 
fieigned piety* There was in him a spirit <^ true devotion, a 
singleness of heart, a purity of ideas, which rarely, very 
rarely^ have been found. Never did he lose sight of the re* 
spmisibility which he had taken upon himself in the cha- 
racter of a parish priest. The midtitudes who attended his 
interment, both of rich and poor, bore just testimony to the 
character of him who had been truly the father <^ his parish ; 
the friend of the poor; the cmnforter of the afflicted. In his 
Saviour's path he trod with diligence on earth* and weU may 
we trust that he has DOW departed to that fidness of joy whidi is 
prqpaved in that Almig^ Sftvionr'a presence for them who 
fcUow hb stqw." 
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No. XXI. 
BARON MASERE& M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A, 

CURSITOR BARON OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

Xhis literary veteran was bom in LcmdoiH Dec 15. 17SI, of 
a fionSy originally French, bnt who settled in England on fhd 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His grandfather was one 
of five brothers, who were unequally divided, when the caH 
was made on them for an avowal of their religious princijdes^ 
three of them adhering to the Protestant fidth, the odier two, 
the head of the family and the physician, quitting it for the 
doctrines established l^ law: and what is remarkably the 
three who thus distinguished themselves were officers in the 
French king^s service. The Barcm's grand&ther was wdl 
received by M^lliam the Third, served under him in Lreiaiid, 
and was employed by him in imp<»rtant services in Porti^; 
but he attained no higher rank than that of colonel. Hisfather 
was a physician in Broad-street, Soho, which residence he 
quitted for one in Rathbone-place, occupied by his widow after 
his decease, then by his son John, at whose death it came into 
the possession of the Baron, who^ out of term-time, used to 
dine^ thoi^ he never'skpt there. He received his education at 
Kingstcm^upon-Thames^ vaadec the Rev. Mr. Wooddeson, after 
which he became a manber of Clare Hall, Cambridge^ where 
he took his degrees of B. A. 17S2^ and M. A. 1755. 

In 1752, at the first institution by die Duke of Newcastle 
then chancellor of the University, he obtained the first clas- 
sical medal, which he received firom the diancellor in person ; 
the second being conferred on Porteus, dnen of Christfs, after« 
wards Esquire Beddl <tf the Unhrersily, and lastly l^ahop of 
London. 
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While fellow of his college in 1758, Mr. Mafieres publisheii - 
^^ A Dissertation on the Negative Sign in Algebra; containing 
a Demonstration of the Rules concerning it :" the design of 
which is, to remove the difficulties that deter beginners » 
Algebra in the use of this sign, which is considered by the 
Baron in no other light than as the mark of the subtractbn 
of a lesser number from a greater* Hence he denied Ae pro^ 
priety of such expressions as native roots, Impossible roots, 
generation of equations, &c« &&, and would never read those 
works in which they were introduced. The celebrated Dr. 
'Warii^ found him feDocions on this pasnt; for .having jnn^ 
s^t^ to him his f ^Misoellanea Analytica ;" and called oh Iubi 
at. 9 suitable time afterward3, he found tbiut the BiiK)ii had not 
got; tg the se^nd page o£ bis work. . The difficulty of unddr-* 
stindiiig it WAS stated as tbe^ erouse, aiid.tbeiiQctQrad£mpting^ 
pr^v^yfiit, w^.stQpped l^th^ simpjk r^nark, fttatinibe. 
&f§t fi^ aQ ei^presfidqn occpr^d inipljji'uig that the: gr^aM 
mio^t should be taken from th^ l^s& Thfe was ass^srledrlid 
by the doctor, and the Bairpn npt allowing that such aiprooeili 
PQi^d eyer take plaqe, ther!^;Was;an end to JiU fiuther dBoens^ 
siojj^ -r: The first pf^rt of tlie^ W9>rk .Contains the D<monsti«tiaDa 
of ttie seyepral op^ratipufii of Additi(Hi» &c. in^ibeway. o£ xtsdag 
the negative sigp; the seocHid paJCtt the doctrine of quadratio 
^nd cubic equ^tiolis. . . ' 

. from, the UiHY^r^ity Mr. Mas^^ feinoTed to* tIie,TfiB)plqr 
j^rhf re, in due course, he wftijicajl^ to the bairy and wwJb the 
?iy^tern^ Circuit vith Ijitile sp^c^s^. His first* appokitaieiit 
was that pf Attor«ey-Gen#ral, ,9f , QiJ^becv wh*«fibe Jdi^fiof* 
guished hhnself by. bis Ijoryalt; 4uriQg theJ^n^ri^ eoQitesii 
and; bis .zeal for the interests of th|e prpvipce. .On his i^^tum 
to England he was made Cp.rsi^r.j?ca^ti;Qf t]^'£»hQ|ii^ 
Ang^;X719r which office he fiUfd wjtfe\^0at reptUMion till 
his ^^lh. , He was .abo, .<&i his r^um from Quebec, agent. to 
thje p^ote^tapt ls^l^d(^iB.tbere» in whi^h edacity h^ wrote ai Jettar 
to the jLoniiMaypr, ^xpr?«8^iaigjth^sfei?^reaj¥i hearty, jfe^^ 
the settlers forJihe Cjity -spiiurk; pf th^r fir^tmvilJreg^d^lesti&d 
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tefmads diefka by iheir addreels to die king in theit* behtfl^ and 
requesting the Lord Mayor, &<^. once more to exert themtolves, 
in order to recover the civil and religions rights of la no incon- 
sideraUe npmber of honest and enterprtsing subjects of die 
cr6w% &c. 

In 1779, the recorder of London appointed Mr. Masece^ 
hia deputy, and in 1780 the court of common council ap« 
pointed hiin senior judge of the sheriflTs court in die city of 
LcHidon, which office he resigned in 1822. 

In 1784, he took an aedve part with Bish<^ Horsley and 
others in the contest in the Royal Society, occasioned by dis* 
jdacing Dr. Hutton. 

In 1800, the Baron published tracts on the Resolndon cf 
Afleeted Algebraic Equations, by Dr« Halley, Mr. Raphaon, 
and Sir Isaac Newton. This volume also contains Colonel 
Titus's Ariduneticat Problem ; and another Solution, by Wil«- 
liam Frend, M. A., Fellow of Jesus CoU^; with the Baron's 
CMiservations on Mr. Raphson's Mediod of solvuig A^cted 
Equations of all degrees by Approximation. 

It wi» to die libe^ and enlightened patronage of Baron 
Maaeres that the puUic are inddi>ted for the Rev. John Hel- 
lins' valuable translation of Donna Agnesi's ^* Institution! 
Aoalytiche.^' It had been translated many years Ibefore by 
the then late Professor Colson, the ingesnious commentator on 
the Fluxions of Newton. Baron Maseres, who, in early Ufe^ 
had known Colson, and had reason to infer from his conver- 
salfcion that he had written a treatise on the higher geometry, 
which he had never published, was desux>us of discovering this 
MS., and of givmg it to die world. In his search he founds 
not die work he looked for, but Colson's translation just men- 
tioned ; and after removing some pecuniary difficulties, which, 
without such generous assistance would probably have for ever 
withhdd it from die world, he obtained a copy of it, and put 
it into the hands of Mr. HeUins, who undertook to become its 
editor, and under whose inspection it was published in S vols. 
4to; 1802. 

VOL. IX. c c ' 
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Besides die publMioiis df die Bsron tioflceA Ao¥^ te 
was eidier die author orAe editor of the following: -^ 

<^ Tlie Elemeats of Plane Trigonometiy, with a IHsser- 
tti&an on the Nature ^d Use cf Logarithms,'' 1760, tro*^ 
^< An Account of the Proceedings of the British and odier 
Ppotestant Inhabitants of the Province of Quebec, in ordtr to 
€|itab a House of Aesettibly,^' 1775, 6vo. ~ *^ The Osaadiaii 
FredKdder, consisting of Dialogues between «i EngfishaMii 
and a Frenchman setded in Canada,'* 177d, avohu ^o.*«^ 
ff Mqntesquiea's View of the English Consdtution, translated, 
widi nbtas,^' 1781, 8m w«. ^ ^be Principles of die Baetme 
of life Annuities," 1783, 1 toL 4to. — '<. The Modamto Re* 
'formw^ or a Proposal to eoirrect some Abuses in die presoit 
£etab)idime»t of the Chunch of England,'^ 1 79 1, 8>veL ^ <« En* 
4]iiify into die Extoit of P6wer of Juries, on Trials for G^mi* 
nal Wridngs,^ 179S, 8vo. .-^^f Soiptores Logaridimid,'' 
179^1-^18017, 6 wis. 4to.~^< James Benvmlirs Doetiiiie of 
Permntadoiis and OonAmiadons, widi some ctthar useftd Ma* 
diematical Tracts,** 179^, Svp. -^ ^^ Appendix to iVend's 
iPriadiples of Algebra," 179d» Bvo.-^^^ Historiss Ang^ioanss 
]ll€aiumenta," 4to. ^^ ^^ Oeoaslonai Esseyaon various Sutgeets, 
dnefly Historical and PolidGal," 1809, 8vo. ~ «< May's His* 
^eiyof die Pavliament of Enghad, which began Nov.^ I64€^ 
Buewodbion with a pr^c^" 181S, 4te. ^ <« Three Traols 
pubUfilied at Amst^ndam in 1691, and two under die name of 
LeMeiis of Gteaeral Ludlow to Edmund Sqrmour, and odnr 
peraons, a new edkion, widi a prdace," 181S, 4t6. -^ '^ Tiw 
hM^ Rebellion; or a History of the Attempts of die Iridi 
Papists to extirpate the Protestants, by Sir John Temple, a 
new edition, with a prefiure,*' 1S18, 4>to« -^ <^ The Curse of 
Popery and Popish Pains to the Civil Government and Pro* 
testant Church of England;" r^rinted in 8vo. 1807*->-<In 
182Q he published a new edition of Dr. James Welwood's 
^< Memoirs of the most material Transacticms in England^ for 
190 Years precednng die Revolu^m in lto8,"^o. 

In 1815 he published a collection of << Select Traoli rdbt« 
14 
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.well*s Usuipatioii,^ 3 vols. 8va. 

The Baron also Mrrote AUinerous articles m the Philoac^hical 
TnuDsaclioos, and the foUowing pap^ in Vol. II. <^ the Ar- 
chfE^ologia; ^^ View <^ the Ancient Constitution of the Eng^iah 
FiM-Uaoient ;" whiph pifoduoed some observations from CSbarles 
Mettish> Esq., F. & A., in die same volume. 

Frotn the above lie^ of puUicaiioQs will be seen the general 
teoour of the Baron's studies, in which he was assiduously tas* 
f^igtd firom the time that he kft the University. His great 
work, the ^ Scriptocea Logarithmici,." is of a nature firom 
which no pecuniary advantage was to b^ eKpected, and his 
]&«rality in presenling a copy of it to various public bcN&s, 
azbd to individuals, was such, diajt. he was viscy much out of 
pocket by the publication. But be nev^ regarded expence 
eidier as to his own works or as to those whkk he patronked 
of others, and he was never wanting m. assisting authors w:ha9e 
wdrks he deemed worthy of being submitted to the {H*ess. lii 
this case, it waa common with him to take upcm himself the 
whole, expence of printkig and paper, leaving the auliior lid 
cepay him when it suited hia coni^eBieheie^ or he gave hiai die 
prmting and paper. In one case he advanced above fifteen 
hundred pounds, of which he did not ceceive a faJibfaig in xe^ 
turn for nearly twenty years. Biit, p<arhap$,. there nevev was a 
man so little attentive to the accamuktion of pfop^rty^ and yet 
at his> death it was. much greater than he himsdf wa$ awar^ oj& 
His only gmde was his banker^s books, and after defrayii^ the 
expenoes of his chambers, and bis houaes at Reigate and Rath-* 
hone-place, and the generally heavy article of printa^ and 
paper for himsdf and others, the: surplus of his reyenue was 
invested in the 3 per cents^ without regard tc^ pricey foid he 
thought nothing more of the matter* 

EUs manner of life, was uniform; a ^at part of the yoav 
was. spent in chambers ; dining, in the Tample^hall in term 
tame, and at liis house in Biodibone-place out <tf teiBi ; and 
4iie mmoia^ of die year he pasted at Bdgatis, veiieiEe he 
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^ea^ianyhad a friend <»* two with him. Three or Shut years 
ago he vested money in the S per cents, in the names of the io- 
combents of four parishes adjoining Rdgate, in trust to pay half 
a guinea to the clergyman who should preach an aiiemo(m 
aennon on Sundays ; and if there was not a sermon, the hal^ 
guinea for that day was to be applied by the trustees to the 
benefit of the poor of their own parishes. Tlie occasion oi 
fais benefaction was this: the late vicar of Reigate kqpt a 
curate, and many of the inhabitants of that lar^ parish 
wished to have a sermon on Sundays in the afternoon, thoe 
being many farmers whose servants could not attend cbmrch 
in the morning; they raised a subscription for the curat^ 
who accordingly preached an afternoon sermon. The present 
vicar did not keep a curate, and claimed the benefit of the laib- 
scripti<m, but the subscribers would not agree to his having it^ 
ttsd the aftjemoon sermon was discontinued. The trustees have 
had several opportunities of giving unclaimed half-guineas to 
dieir poor. The Baron kept a very hospitable table, at whidi 
most of the eminent mathematicians who visited the metropo- 
lis were, at one time or other, to be found. His great delight 
was conversation with his friends^ in which every subject of 
science, literature, and the common topics of the day, were 
tvei^ed of with the utmost freedom of discussion. When his 
ftcttlties were in fiill vigour, his conversation was r^lete with 
ane^ote and information. No one was better acquainted 
with the history of his country, firom die invasion of Julius 
Csesar to die present times : and when this has been men- 
tioned to him, he used frequendy to attribute it to the task he 
set himself early in life^ to read through, with the utmost 
attention, Rapin's History, and to make occasional use of the 
authorities referred to in that work. The period between 
the years 1640 and 1660 was particularly impressed on his 
memory, and when he began to complain of its failure, by 
referring back to any distant event the power of it was seen 
in its'fiillest^Ktent. In his latter days this was remarkjaUy 
observed'; for though passing events left no impressicm on 
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his mind, so much so, that in the evening be for^t that he had^ 
had a party at dinner, yet by leading his mind prc^rly baek- 
to a distant period, it seemed to renew its pristine energy* 

In his profession of the law the Baron did not make a great: 
figure, and he used to relate with great good hnmomr his» 
want of success in the Western circuit; but government was. 
sensible of his services as attomey*general in Canada ; an. 
office which he filled up with great dignity, and in a manner 
highly beneficial to that province. They were rewarded by 
his appointment to the office of cursitor baron, mpre honorary 
than profitable i but as it made no great inroads on his time,, 
and occupied him chiefly in a routine of technical details, ha 
gained leisure to pursue his fitvourite studies. Few, however^ 
possessed in so high a degree a knowledge of the laws of 
England, considered as a science^ and in- questicms of 
great moment the members of both houses of parliament have 
frequently availed themselves of his judgment and superior 
information.. ' ^ 

In politics he was a staunch whig, bordering more on the 
reformer, than is^ supposed to be suited to the present prind-o 
pies of that party. For the constitution as settled at the 
revolution, and the principles which placed the present family 
on the throne, he was a strenuous advocate. But every thin^ 
Ijiat led to the domination of the mob, was his utmost abhor* 
rence; and for this reason he looked with horror on the 
extravagances committed by the French in their revolutionary 
career. In all his views of reform, he respected the rights of 
the present generation^ conceiving that what it; derived from 
its predecessors was not to be wantonly sacrificed for adven^ 
lurous and imaginary good to successors, and too fi-equently 
for immediate gain to those who could be considered in no. 
other light than robbers and plunderers. The government,, 
by parliament, appeared to him in the highest d^ee favour- 
able to sound liberty, but the innovation in the time of 
Henry VIIL, introducing sessions by prorogations, was, in bis. 
estimationa an injudicious measure. He would hav^parliameplr 
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nieet oti a fixed day, continuing to sit till all the business brought ' 
before it was finished, or it was dissol^d by the crown. And 
the elections for members of parliament, he thought, ought to 
be on one fixed ' day, and to be concluded in a few hours in 
that day, by the perscms assembling for that purpose at a 
convenient distance from their habitations. The present con-' 
fiision at elections seemed, in his opinion, only to promote the 
interest of agents, and alehouse-keepers, and to destroy the 
morals of the electors and the elected. So different were 
his feelings from those of the House of Commons in the case 
of libel, that he considered the courts of law as the oify 
places in which it could be tried ; and that a member was re- 
sponsible to the House only for the language he used within 
it; and he commissioned a common friend to express to Sir 
Francis Burdett his approbation of the pamphlet whickpcca- 
sioned his confinement in the Tower, and his sorrowror the 
measures which it had produced. 

His love of moderate reform proved him not to be inimical' 
to a church establishment, in which, however, he was strenu- 
• ous for one improvement ; namely, that no clergyman should- 
have more than one cure of souls ; and he could scarcely faii^' 
brought to believe, that a bishop could have placed a diergy- 
^ man in possession of a living, to hold it till his own son was' 
of age to take it, as he considered the preferments vested in 
the episcopacy as sacred trusts to be administered with a view* 
not to private interest, but to the advancement of pious and 
learned clergymen. 

With the most liberal views of toleration on rd^ou» 
opinions, not excluding the deist or atheist fi*om ciyil employ- 
ments, the Baron was an anti-catholic, and this sentiment he 
used to justify in few words. " It is a tenet of the cathc^ 
religion,^ he used to say, « to bum heretics ; and Aey, who 
will not tolerate others, ought not to be allowed to possess 
civil employments, which may gradually give tiiem an iiAi- 
ence in the state." But his abhorrence of the intolerant senti- 
ments which he attributed to them, did not extend to theper- 
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sdafi o£ tfie fionusE persnasioii ; for hia faoiisci wmdpm ta. the 
refugees from France^ and he iseeeived a numhet of archbisl^i|>9. 
and bishops, and distingubhed cler^rmeo^ dritoti fyotSfi the^r 
homes by the atheistical bigotry of the times. His purse aad. 
his house were at dieir service ; and a member of the Parl^*-. 
metit de Paris, who had been banished by Louis the Fifteenth* 
widi his bretluren^ for ve&sing to ratify the edict of th^t 
monarch, and who, ncvtwithstanding, was otie of the most 
zealous adh^enta to his sucoessc»:s, was o&e.of his most, inti-^ 
nrnte friends^ and had the use at all times of the Banxi'^. 
countiy oresid^ce for himself and fiunily* 

Baron Maisere's religious creed wps contained in a very 
naixow compass^ and hb surviving firietids will never forget 
the solemn mannar in which he used very frequently to intro^ 
duee it* <f There are thi^ cneeds/' he would observe, ^^tbat 
are generally acknowledged in the Christian worid^ contra^- 
dictory in several respects to eadi other, and two of them 
composed by nobody knows whcim, and nobody knows where* 
My creed is derived from my Saviour^ and the time when 
and the maaxner in which it was uttered, giyea k a title to pre- 
eminmice* A few hours before )m death, in a^i address to 
his Father, Christ says, ^this is eternal life, to know thee the 
only true God.' This is my creed; imd haf^y would it be 
for the Christian world if it had been content with it, and 
never laid down any other artides &>t a common faith." Al- 
most all the disputes which set Christians at variance with, 
each other, he attributed chiefly to the $iisunderstanding andt. 
misi^plicisdon of scholastic terms» which he wi^ed weire con** 
fined to the closets of the learned, ccttivinced that the gos^d^ 
was pitddaimed to the poor originally^ and was never intended 
jbr leanie4 themes of discussion in the pulpit^ .Under the inh 
fluence of these opinions, he was animated with a sincere piety 
towards his Maker, whom he served 4ts a kind and benevolient 
&liier, and widi unfeigned charity for ajl his feUowrcreaiuieS]^ 
whom he considercid as equal otjacts of the love and care of 
Ae Greiit Supr^e. 
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The ma^emattcal {X'faiciples of Sir Isaac :lhlewtoii trece not 
to )iis taste, and he thought them very impn^r for acadoDir 
e$l studies. The positions of this great author, that qoaniities 
am some greater and others less than nothing, and the ulti- 
mate equality of quantities, which in no one period of their 
exist^ice are equal, appeared to him the acme of absurdity. . 
To these he attributed the wildness that now prevails inw^t 
may be called die French school, which aims at generalis- 
ations; and which, however advantageous it may sometimes 
be to the mere ardsan, is very unfit to lead the mind to tni» 
science and philosophy. Huygens and Galileo were, in Us 
c^>inion, better models for imitation, the one for purity of 
demonstration, the other for explaining philosophical subjects 
in a popular manner. 

The classical studies of his early years contained to del^fat 
lum to the latest period of hi& intellectual career, and he m^ht 
be said to know Homer by heart Next to H<»ii6r, Lucan 
was his favourite author, and Horace was, of course, at his 
fingers' ends. Among the moderns, Milton held the highest 
place, and from the three poets, Homer, Lucan, and Milton^ 
he^ to a very late period, occi»ionally repeated long passages^ 
with the utmost propriety of emphasis. With the works of 
die philosopher of Malmesbury he was particularly oonveiv 
sant, and many of the reproadies on his memory he considered 
entirely without foimdation, Fr^ich was the language of his 
paternal roo^ and he spoke it with great fluency; but it 
was the French of the age of Louis XIV., not of modem 
times, and it was amusing to contrast his pronuncialibii with. 
&at of the refiigees. He himself used to mimic wkk great 
success the Parisian dialect, which dis%ures a laiq^i^ 
that in itself is meagite, and is rendered worse by modem 
corruptions. 

But of the intellectual attainments of the Baron, snffiineBt 
proo& are before the public; his private excelleiiees weve 
confined to a much nafrower drck^ and the cJieeriulness of 
his disposition^ his inflexible iqtegrity, ther^qoammiijy/.^ hi^ 
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temper, his gineere {liety, will loi^ live in the memcH'y of his 
surviving friends. Not a particle of pride entered into his 
composition, and a dogmatising spirit was his aversion. In 
^is latter respect he was a complete contrast to the celebrated 
Or. Johnson. Their common printer brought the two authors 
together at his house to spend the evening, when the Doctor 
fulminated one of his severities against Hume and Voltaire, 
and created such a disgust in the Baron's mind, that he.de« 
ckured he would never willingly be again in that man's com- 
pany, and they never met afterwards. As to the equanimity 
of his temper, .a celebrated chess<-player used to say of the 
Baron, who was very fond of that game, that he was the only 
person of his acquaintance from whose countenance it could 
not be discovered whether he had won or lost the game. 

In stature the Baron was rather below the average height. 
His dress was uniformly plain and neat; he retained to the 
last the three-cornered hat, tye-wig, and ruffles, and his man- 
ners were in correspondence with those of a gentleman of the 
last age. At his table he always said grace with his hands 
clasped together, and a voice and countenance denoting thank- 
fulness for all the blessings he received. The table-cloth was 
not removed ; and on retiring to coffee, he in the same man- 
ner returned thanks to the Great Supreme, of whom he never 
i^oke but with the utmost reverence. 

His friends will rejoice in hearing, that the latter days of 
their revered friend were attended with the utmost solicitude 
by his nearest rdatives, Mr. and the two Miss Whitakers. 
It was too clearly seen that chambers were an improper place 
for a person of his advanced age, and in the summer he re- 
moved to Reigate, where he had the advantage of the best 
medical advice from a friend acquainted with his constitution 
and habits for many years. As long as his recollection lasted, 
he earnestly wished for that event which is so appalling 
to many; for death brought with it no terrors to his mind, 
as he looked upon it merely as the transition to a better 
isxistence. At length, on the I9th of May, 1824, this 
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▼eoerable penoii^ being dum in his ddd your, thmqiiiUy 
expired. 

Baron Maseres was nerer married* An excellent portrait 
of him was engraved, in 1815, by Mr. Andinet, ficom li 
painting by Hayter. 
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OF DEATHS, 

FOR 1824. 



COMPILED IN PART FROM ORIGINAL PAPERS, AND IN PART 
FROM CONTEMPORARY PUBLICATIONS* 



A. 

A CKE RS, James, KsM^.of Lark HUl ; 
suddenly, at Birmingham, on his 
journey from his seat at Putney, near 
London, to Manchester ; aged 71. 
At the time when the country was dis- 
turbed by internal divisions, and was 
also threatened by a foreign foe, h^ was 
one of the most prompt to step forward 
in its defence ; and he was shortly after- 
wards appointed to be Colonel of the 
Manchester and Salford Volunteers. 
He was a Deputy Lieutenant, and in 
tiheyear 1800 he served the office of 
High Sheriff of Lancashire. 



B. 

BATH A^D WELLS, the Bight 
Reverend Father in God, Blchaid 
Breadon, D.D Lord Bishop of ; at his 
bouse in the Circus,'' Bath ; April 21 ; 
aged 87. This prelate was a native of 
Somersetshire, and was educated at 
Tiverton, whence he removed to Sl 
John's College, Cambridge. He was 
nearly related to the wife of Dr. John 
Newcome, Master of St. John's, a veiy 
learned and eiicellent woman, who is 
noticed in the '< Literary Anecdotes,*' 
vol. vii. p. 286. Dr. Newcome, who 



died in 1765, appointed him one of hi* 
executors, and lief^ liim a considerable 
part of his fortune. In 1758 be 8too4 
high among the Wranglers for his De« 
gree, and was also a successftil candi- 
date for one of the prises for the best 
dissertation in Latin prose. Having 
proceeded B.A. in 1758, and M.A, 
1761, he became a Fellow of St John's 
College, and was appointed Orator of 
his University. He was presented to 
the Rectory of Stanford Rivers in Essex ; 
and in 1775 appointed Archdeacon of 
London. He took the Degrees pf 
B.D. 1769^and D.D. 1780. In 1781, 
he was elected Master of Jesus Col- 
lege, which be resigned in 1789. The 
present Duke of Gbuoester having been 
sent to Cambridge, and entruiSed to 
Dr. Beadon's peculiar care, his condmct 
secured the Royal favour, and p^vsd 
the way to his subsequent l^gh eminence 
in the church. His first dignity was 
that of Archdeacon of London : be was 
nominated in 1789 to the See of Glou* 
cester ; and in 1802 was translated to 
that of Bath and Wells. He printed • 
Fast Sermon, preached before tjbie House 
of Lords, April 19, 1793» 4to. 

On the SOth of AprU^ the Bishop's re- 
mains were conveyed to Wells. The 
body lay in state at the JPalace lour 
hours. At three o'clock the funeral 
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procesdon moved to the Cathedral in 
grand state. Major Breadon, the late 
Bishop's son, was the chief mourner. 
The Rev. Archdeacon Trevelyan read 
the ceremony ; and some of Handel's 
best pieces were performed. The throne 
and pulpit were covered with fine cloth 
and crape; a mourning mantle sur- 
mounted the throne. A solemn dirge 
was performed over the grave with great 
effect. The solemnity of the occasion 
was increased by the tolling of the great 
bell of the Cathedral Tmuffled) and by 
all the shops being closed. In Bath, 
where the memory of his Lordship will 
be cherished with lasting afiection, the 
bells of the churches were tolled at in- 
tervals during the day, and on Sunday 
the pulpits, &c. of the different churches 
exhibited emblems of mouraing. 

BERTIE, Admural Sir Albemarle, 
Bart. K.C.B. Admiral of the white; 
at Donnlngton Priory, Berks; Feb. 23; 
in the 70th year of his age. He was 
bom Jan. 20, 1755 ; and 1778 we find 
him serving as First Lieutenant of the 
Fox, a 28-gun frigate, one of the re- 
peaters to Admiral Keppel's Fleet, in 
the action with that of France under 
M. d'Orvilliers ; and on the trial of the 
Commander-in-Chief for his conduct 
on that occasion, Mr. Berde appears to 
have been examined respecting the cheer- 
ing between the Fox and the Formid- 
able, on which so much stress was laid. 

He obtained Post rank, March 21, 
1782, in the Crocodile, of 24 guns, sta- 
tioned in the Channel. At the time of 
the Spanish armament he was appointed 
to the Latona frigate; and about the 
year 1792, to the Edgar of 74 guns, in 
wliich latter ship he assisted at the cap- 
tore of le General Dumourier, a French 
privateer, and her prize the St. lago, 
having en board upwards of two millions 
of dollars, besides some valuable pack- 
ages to the amount of between two and 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

Captain Bertie afterwards removed 
into the ITiunderer, of 74 guns, and 
was present at the defeat of the French 
fleet by Earl Howe, June 1, 1794. In 
1795 We find him serving under the 
orders of Sir John Borlase Warren, on 
an expedition to the coast of France. 

He subsequently commanded the Re- 
mywn, 74; Wmdsor Castle, a second 
'rale; and Malta, of 80 guns. He joined 
the Utter vessel in 1801, a period when, 
in consequence of the immense prepara- 
ticms made by the enemy for the invasion 
of Great Britam, the government thought 



it necessary to adopt every method that 
prudence could dictate for its defence. 
To this end, among other arrangements, 
the Malta uxd another ship of the line, 
were stationed at St Helen's, for the 
purpose of examining all vessels coming 
into Portsmouth harbour, and prevent- 
ing any designs formed by the enemy 
being carried into effect. During the 
time the Malta lay at this anchorage, a 
fire broke out in the Dispensary. Ilie 
conflagration was spreading in a rapid 
and alarming manner towards the maga^ 
zine, when notice being given to Cap- 
tain Bertie, its further ravages were 
happily prevented by his calm and col- 
lected presence of mind, and eff^ive 
orders upon the occasion. The alarm 
and confusion that seized the crew were 
such as induced many to attemptquitling 
the ship : but owing to the spirited con- 
duct of her Commander, the whole were 
soon restored to their former state of' 
tnmquillity, on finding' all danger was 
removed by the judicious orders he had 
given for the purpose. 

The Malta was paid off at Pi3rmouth 
in the spring of 1802 ; and on the 23d 
of April, 1804, Captain Bertie was pro- 
moted to the rank of Rear- Admiral- 
After serving for Some time in the 
Channel Fleet, he was appointed to the 
chief command at the C^pe of Good 
Hope, on which station, and in the In- 
dian Seas, he continued several yearsy* 
during which the ships under his orders 
were very successfully employed. 

Admind Bertie was advanced to the 
rank of Vice- Admiral, April 28, 1808 1 
created a baronet, Dec. 9, 1812; be- 
came a full Admiral, June 4, 1814;. 
and was nominated a K.C.B. Jan. 2, 
1815. Sir Albemarle Bertie married 
July 1, 1783, Emma, second daughtec 
of the late James Bf odiford Hcgrwood, 
of Marristow-House, co. Devon, Esq. 
who died in March, 1805, by whom he 
had issue three children. He is suc- 
ceeded in his title by his eldest son, 
Lyndsey. James, Lieutenant ISth rai- 
ment of Dragoons. 

BINGHAM, Richard, Esq. Colonel 
of the Dorset regiment of Militia ; at 
his seat at Melcombe, Bingham, co. 
Dorset ; April 7 ; in his 8Sd year. He 
was descended from a long line of an* 
Cestors *, and was during his life at the 
head of the ancient family of tiiatname, 



* See their Pedigree in Hutchms'4 
History of Dorset 
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wIri -c«& boMtof an iiii&itemiq}t«l iiia]«i 
Une from the time of Heniy the First, 
a period of nearly 700 years ; they were 
established and have lived in the present 
mansion since the rei«i of Henry the 
Thirdy when Robert de Byngham, second 
son of Sir Ralph de Byngham of Sutton 
Bingham, co, Somerset, became pos- 
sessed of the Melcombe proper^, by a 
marriage with Lucy, daughter of Sir 
Robert Tuberville, Knt. 

The late Colonel Bingham was twice 
married ; first, to Sophia, daughter of 
Charles Halsey, esq. of Great Gaddes- 
drai, CO. Herts ; and, secondly, to Elisa- 
beth, daughter and heir of John Ridout, 
esq. of Dean's Lease, co. Dorset, who 
died Dec. 30, 1814. By each of these 
ladies he had a family. 

He came at an early period of life into 
his pn^perty, his father having died when 
he. was fourteen years of a^ so that he 
had been in possession oi his mansion 
and estates nearly seventy years. 

Before the breeddng out of the Ame- 
rican war, he accepted a company in 
the County Regiment of Militia, of 
which he was appointed Colonel in the 
year 1799. He was unremittingly zeal- 
ous, and always attentive to the duties 
of an officer^ sacrificing every thing to 
the benefit of the corps, and suffering 
no private inclinations or interest to in* 
terfere in this particular. He had the 
singular good fortune, during the long 
period he commanded the regiment, to 
merit the commendation and nqpproba- 
tiOQ of those above him, whilst he se- 
cured,- in an eminent degree, the love, 
gratitude, esteem, and affection, of every 
rank submitted to his orders. No man 
ever enjoyed a more universsl or de- 
served popularity, which extended not 
only to the officers and soldiers of the 
regiment, but throughout the whole 
county, and wherever he Was known; 
and ibe officers baring requested him 
some years since to sit for his picture, 
an excellent likeness was taken by Best- 
land, a print from which is to be found 
in the house of almost every gentleman 
iand respectable yeoman in the county 
of Dorset. 

He brought up seversl of his sons in 
the service of their king and country, 
and he had the. felicity to see his choice 
justified, and their exertions crowned 
with success in the paths he had traced 
out for them. Richard, his eldest son, 
. has some time since attained the rank 
(tf Lieutenant-general. Chartes : Cox 
(v^ho lost his arm; in txHAotk in St Do^- 



mingo, 1796) is a liautl^dfoniA of 
Artillery. George Ridout (who waa 
wounded at the battle of Salamanca) is 
a Major-general, K.C.B. and Knight 
Companion of Uie Portuguese Military 
Order of the Tower and Sword; and 
John is a Lieutenant in the Navy, whose 
hopes were blasted, and his promotion 
arrested, by his cloture and subsequent 
detention for seven years, as a prisoner 
in France. 

Thus respected and bdoved, fuU^oif 
jrears, having passed a long life in the 
enjoyment of almost uninterrupted 
health, and in the unwearied practice of 
*^ doing as he would be done by,*' he is 
gathered to his fethers, learing a bright 
example to those who knew hmi, to ftil- 
low his paths, if they would wish to ob« 
tain a simiUr well-earned reputation in 
this life, and a well founded hope of a 
better. 

BOHT£, Mr. J.H., in York Street; 
Covent Garden, Sept. 2d., in the 45th 
year oi his age. Mr. Bohte was foreign 
bookseller to His Majesty ; and was a 
man, of whom it is no exaggeration to 
assert, that by integrity ci principle^ 
kindness of disposition, and suarity of 
manners, he had conciliated the fiimd* 
ship and regard of all who knew him. 
He was a native of Bremen in Ger- 
many, and having settled young in this 
country, he showed, in the business 
which he created, and to the improve* 
ment of which he devoted all his 
energies, how much may be accom- 
plished by industry and perseverance 
combined with probity and honour. 

For the purpose of increaring his 
connexions, he had been in the habit, for 
several years past, of attending the great 
annual mart for Gierman literature at 
Leiprig, where he had opportunities of 
becoming personally acquainted not only 
with the principal booksellers, but also 
with many of die most eminent sdx>lar8 
of the continent The circle of English 
Literati also, with whom he was on 
terms of friendship, was not small ; and 
many of them can, with the writer of 
these lines, attest from expoience the 
cheerfulness with which he was ever 
ready to further their pursuits, and to 
facilitate their enquiries and researches 
to the utmost of his power. Amidst the 
enjoyment of vigorous health, which 
authorised the anticipation of many 
years of active life, he was almost sud- 
denly snatched aWay, after an illness of 
only four days, the &tal tennination of 
whipb was quite unezp«!ct«d*. 
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. Ife. Aote Im& kng bete OM «r te 
iprittctptl importeta «f CS«rmaii wivki^ 
as .-well such as bcAong to the current 
UteMbare, bb the diflbnat editwas and 
cfdledaoiia of the Classics printed 
tkmudi and it nill be graiifyiDg to bis 
fieiends to learn tet bis busiiMSS will not 
sufiv taof intermpCimi from bis abrupt 
NBund* but beooBtMMied fat llie beneAt 
wi bis widow. 

BUSHNAK, lieatefiaa* Jcdm, 
B. N.; at Caifton; on tbe ISOi of 
Attgnst; aged S8. We acannot reooid 
Ifae death of this ewsellent officer, with- 
eKt drawing tiie aMentien fl£ ewr readers 
to ibe aervioes wfaicb weve senderedby 
faim, in tiieaiduoDs enterprises nndev* 
tsloeBi sisKS'lbe year 1818) ibr die pin^ 
p0se of ^Hscoveriiig ^ Dortb<westpassage« 
He Moeifed his nautical education in 
die Ttfalhfimatiwd Sefaoel of Christ^ 
Hospital, from which 8dKX>l he entered 
the serdce in 1 813, on board His Ma^ 
jesty*s ah^ Fame^ Captain Bathunt^ 
then in the Mediterranean. Fortane 
bad not prcmded him with friends 
kerest could secure die pro- 
I of a y«»ang officer. Thus left 
to himaelf, he sfMsred no aerdons to 
^pialify biinself for the duties of his pio- 
IbssiDn; in -the hope that his superior 
attalmnenls in dbe difficult art of marine 
auweytng might one day stand bim in 
the stead of private influence. Circum. 
stonce intro^jced him to the notice of 
ibe late Ciqptnn Hnrd, hydre^frapher to 
die Admiralty, who, fincBng thts^Fom^ 
■MA possessed knowledge of a superior 
kind, which only wanted the opportn^ 
nity to display itself to carry faim to the 
fatgbeat honours of bis pcofeeden, not 
01^ gave him encouragement 1^ em- 
ploying Inm in tiie Hydrogn^pher's 
Offioe^ bntendeafoured to ibrwmd his 
adiameement to the u toiost of his power. 
In 1818> Bwshnan found in the ezpe- 
didon then preparmg under Captain 
iRoss, an opening to the padi of dis- 
dnclkm. A resolution less detetmined 
titen bis, would have sunk under die 
difficulties, with which he had to con- 
Innd, in bis endeavours to procure a 
-birthon board oneof the slnps in that 
expedition; and when his services were 
meegfted, itwas oou^led wkh the co»- 
ditioo of Accepting nomimtUy, the rating 
lOf captabs'e'Olerk on board the Isabella ; 
but to this he sufaaoitled ^leerlully, 
esteeaaing it'no degradation to under-' 
tekean inferior- poafc, in the cons^ioua. 
Aeaa that he abould soon dis^y the 
justness ofbia^diitti to •l%bMFatatiaB. 



ia M» Ifito ftf i 
trying than that of a yonng effiecr Im 
the navy, who feeh an honourable am* 
bation to rise in Iris professien, but 'baa 
no- interest to formed his daias fer 
None but those wbn have cs- 
these difficulties can jaSgt 
how severe are the mortificatieosy and 
the disappc iate nen te tewtddi Hk neat 
deserving men are exposed. Of tfaeae 
trials lieutenant Busbnan bad bisfnll 
diare ; he happily triumphed where hno- 
dveds have aimk overwhelmed. - In the 
oepedttion under Captsia Boas^ be 
eatebMshed faia reputation as an able 
marine auTMyev, and be reodved from 
hia captain, not merdy the formal cer* 
tilicBte of regularity and obedience, bot 
die warm adcnowledgment of aerviosa 
rendered in the moat able and aatia- 
Ibctory manner. In the first expeditioa 
under Captain Barry he again vohn^ 
taered his aervioea ; and faia labmHra in 
the second eipedition, under the sanw 
officer, at length earned for bam die 
rank of lieutenant* The cbarte at- 
tached to the bistoiy of the dnree expe- 
ditions, were executed l^him in tie 
moat superior manner, lliey only whe 
know die difficohy of marine eur*^ 
ing, and the abiU neeesaary in tba 
accurate construction of cfaarta, can 
appreciate the value of his. services. 
Amongst the originals, which are pre* 
served in the Hydrograpfaer*s office, 
few are found to equal, scarcely any to 
excel, in accura^ or in aaainiat exeoit-> 
tion those which are the woik of 'Bwh- 
nan. In the last expedition under 
Captain Furry^ he bore the bonooTo 
able tide of Assistant Surveyor to the 
expedition; and so well aware had 
diose in authority now beooine of bis 
peculiar talents, in the depaitment ef 
marine surveying, that, togedwr with 
his promotion to the rai^ of lieutenant, 
be received the appointoient tty accom- 
pany Captain FvankUn in the evetlaad 
expedition to Behring*8 Stmits. Most 
sensibly does diat j^ant officer feri 
the loss he has s u s tain ed in being da* 
priced of so cheerful a eompaoioD, and 
so povrerful a coadjutor in his destined 
labours. We must not, in justice to 
the memory of Lieut. BuiAnaa, ondt 
to mention that his exertions in die 
servioe^were not confined to the .time 
he passed on boaid. On shore be con- 
•standy dieted himself to scientific ptm- 
4iuita, end to the acquidtion of all 
dKMse bnachea of knoarlc^e, wfaicb 
might be^uee In the aewictf ift irideb 
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puaaa he was faigUy esteemed; hie 
intiiiiera were mild md eoneflialiiig ; 
B&d whilst he seired his eaperitm d&' 
gently, he knew how to secure their 
respect and regard. Young as he was 
In the service, he conld assett his just 
ciaim to attention witibout oflfen&g 
Hioee from whom he demanded ^N4iBt 
was due to his real wordi. The con- 
dvsion of his life was undereirenm. 
stances pecuiunij distressing: —but 
six weeks belbre his death he was 
married to a young lady, to whom he 
liad been some years engaged. A peine 
of land, nuned in the expediticm at his 
request, near to an island which dso 
bears his name, will attest ibr ever the 
ties of affection by wfaidi they were 
bound. His death was oeeasioned by 
rupture in the intestines, originally 
produced by great bodily exertioa, and 
hiereaaed t^ tin hanfabipft of die ser- 
viee. "nie view of the body after death 
showed tiiat disease had been nuddng 
inch raindfMrogress upon Ins constitu- 
tion, that had he lived to enter upon the 
intended scene of his labours under 
Captain Franklin, a veiy short contir 
nuance of fSstiguevrould have served to 
tenmnate his existence. 



CHEVALIER, lliemas, Esq. ; hi 
South Audley Street; June 9th. Mr. 
Chevalier was F.R.S. F.8.A. F.L.& 
and F.H.S., Surgeon BxthMHdinary to 
tfie King, and Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery to the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London. He pubHsbed 
« Observations in Defence of a Bift 
lately brought into Parliament, fer 
erecting the Corporation of S«r|;eon8 of 
London into a Orfl^,** Svo. 1797.— 
<« An Introduction to a Course of 
Lectures on the Operations of Sur» 
gery," Svo. ISOl. « A Treatise on 
Oun-shot Wounds,'* l^mo. 1804. He 
had for many years enjoyed in the 
^metropolis great celebrity, and ranked 
among the firat members of fan pro* 
fession. 

CHICHESTER, the Right Revo- 
rend John Buckner, LL. D. Bishop 
of; at hia episcopal residence in €li>- 
ctester. He was son of Richard 
Buckner, Esq. Alderman of Ohiehesler, 
and was bom the Iplh of June, 1:784. 
He -was educated at the Chartcr-house, 
and at Ciari-hBH» Cambridge ; ^where 



ko.lWNMdBd B* A. mi^ M/J^ n$9i 
He was chaplain in the army at tfia 
uege of the Hsvaanah^ abd ' aft er w awla 
ehaplain to the Duke of BichmoBdi 

Through his intevBSt with that noblemaaii 
he was, in succession, viear of Ly^ 
minster and Boagrove^ in Sossea^ 
rector of Newdigale, hi Suney, and of 
St.Giles's in the Fields, canon lesl^ 
dentiaiy, archdeacon; and finally, oa 
the death of Sfar William Ashbamham, 
in 1797, Mshopof ChidMsler. Atthe 
time of his a d v an c em ent to the Epis- 
copal bendi, his herith was so hnpaM 
by Ml attack of gatt-atones, as to giia 
but litlle expeetatioa of Ma aorvMig 
many months. A gaHp^tooe, of UK 
enennouB siae of three inches in lenglliy 
and one in breadth, had feieed its way^ 
by an imposthome, thfough his side; 
.and ttie wovnd, dvough wrhtoh othMT 
gall-stones afteiwards passed, was kept 
o^R fer some years* He vras aflietad 
with another malady, vHuch, though of 
am alarming and ^Hstreasing nature^ ia 
supposed to have contributed to hia 
longevity. Hie oesophagus was so cob* 
tncted, that he could swallow otily vary 
SBoall portions of food, and thua he vraa 
oonslnaned, feom necessity, to tfie 
most rigid temperance. NotwithatsndU 
lag tiMoe infirmities, and bcteg thnm(^ 
life an invidid, he contmued, toextreme 
old age, in the possession of his mental 
and bodily fiMulties, being confined, 
during his last illness, only one day to 
hia bed. Bishop Btiekaer was not a 
Boan of deep learning, but of quick and 
lively parts, and might be juslty daeaMd 
a clever noen. In the discharge of Ua 
episcopal functions, he was unremit* 
tiagiy adSve and aealous; and few 
dioeeaeswere aaore anxiously watehed, 
or belter r^uiated. Though he had 
strong pred^eedons In fevour of the 
episcopal autbori^, his principles wesa 
yberal and tcderant. In the diatribu* 
tion of hb preferment he genemlly 
acted feom the impresaonsofhiaowa 
mind, bestowing it on those ho lhou|^ 
the most deserving, regardless of press- 
lag solicitations feom Ae behest 
quarters. It must not be denied, that 
he was not happy In his epistolary coi^ 
respondence vrith his clergy. He al. 
lowed tile warmth of his temper, acting 
on a sense of duty, occastomdly to 
betmy^him into a style of dogmatical 
authority, or querulous disputatam; 
but, when tiw irritatiott had ailbs^ied, 
Hie goo<faw8S of his heart - pievailed 3 
wd a letter^ writtenwHh asperity, was 
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often followed bjr an act of kindnefls. 
In penpDy he w«s nther tall, very 
upright, of dignified and imposing 
manners: though his complexion was 
pallid, his countenance was animated, 
and his eyes were remarkably brilliant 
and penetrating. During the last year, 
the 90tb of his age, he preached more 
than once, and confirmed, throughout 
hb diocese, several thousand persons. 
His last public act was, two days before 
he died, to admit the Rev. Dr.Slade to 
the deanqry. Finding the energies of 
life fittt fiiiiluig, and his body nearly 
exhausted by starvation, but vrith a 
mind vigorous to the last, his last hours 
were closed in benediction and prayer. 
On the* whole, it may be justly said, 
that though he had some foibles and 
failiagi^ (and who is without some?) 
the. sterling parts of his character pr&. 
pondente£ His memory will be 
negarded aa one who was << fervent in 
spirit,** and << not slothfiil in business,'* 
and who i^as actuated, in the discharge 
of his > public . functions, by a con- 
scientious regard to his duty. He pub- 
lished <' A Sermon, preached at St, 
' Peter's, Westminster, before the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, on the Thanks- 
giving Day, Nov. 29, 1798," 4to. 
** A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
his Diocese at his primary Visitation in 
1798," 4to. 1799. " Sermon before 
die House of Lords, Feb. 5, 181S," 
4to. 

COLERAINE, the Right Honour- 
able George Hanger, fourth Lord ; of a 
convulsive fit; at his house near- the 
Regent's Park ; March 31st ; aged 73. 

Lord Coleraine was better known 
by the fiimiliar appellation of ^ George 
Hmgar,** He was the third son of 
Gabriel first Lord Coleraine, by Eli- 
sabeth daughter and heir of R. Bond, 
Esq. of Cowbury, co. Hereford ; and 
younger brother of the two preceding 
Lords. He entered young into the 
army, and served in America during 
the whole of the war with that country, 
but notwithstanding his repeated soli- 
citations, was not afterwards engaged in 
active service. His retirement on the 
full pay of his rank as Captain from 
the Artillery Drivers drew some ob- 
servations from the Commissioners of 
Military Enquiry in their 17th Report, 
to which Colonel Hanger published an 



He was formerly admitted among the 
convivial companions . of his present 
Miyesty; but as the Prince advanced 



in lifo» the eocentiic aannem of th« 
Colonel t>ecame somewhat.too free and 
coarse for the] Royal taste, and the 
broad vivacity of the focetbus hu- 
mourist gave way to associates of a 
more refined description. But though 
the Colonel was free in his mannen^ he 
never was inclined to give intentional 
ofi^nce, and the pecidiarity of those 
manners precluded all idea of resent- 
ment, and laughter rather than anger 
was the result of his most extravagant 
sallies. He was capable of serious 
exertions of friendship, not by pecuniary 
sacrifices, for of such his situation 
hardly ever admitted, but by perse- 
vering seal when he was likely to effect 
a beneficial purpose. He was^well 
acquainted with military duty, and was 
never wanting in courage, or the qnrit 
of enterprise. He is generally acknow- 
ledged to have been a very handsome 
man in early life, but his perscm was 
disguised by the singularity of his 
drns. Though disposed to participate 
in all the dissipations of higher life, he 
yet contrived to devote much of hb time 
to reading, and was generally vrell 
provided with topics for the usual con- 
versations of the table, even in the most 
convivial circles. He was so mariced 
a character that he might be considered 
as one of the prominent features of his 
time, and he was courted as well for 
the peculiarity, as for the harmless 
tendency of hui humour. 

On the death of his elder brother, 
William Lord Coleraine, DecU, 1814h 
he resolutely declined to assume the 
title, and was always somewhat peevish 
when he was addressed by it. Upon 
the whole, if he hsd not the wit of 
Falstaff, he was always entertaining^ 
and his numerous and varied classes of 
acquaintances may weil say of him as 
of the facetious offspring of our im- 
mortal Bard, that they could << have 
better qpared a better man.". 

He published the following pam- 
phletsy all containing infomuition, ex- 
pressed in his own whimsical manner, 
and in one of them he introduced a. 
portrait of himself suiqpended on a 
gibbet. ** Address to the Army on 
Tarletott*s History of the Campaigns of 
1780 and 1781," 8vo. 1789. « Anti- 
dpation of the Freedom of Braban^*' 
Svo. 1792. << Military Reflectipna on 
the attack and defence of the City of 
London," 8vo. 17$5, [this abounds 
with disputable positions.] ** His lift^ 
Adventures and Opinionsi*' 2 vols. Svo. 
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18Q1. '* Reflections on the menaced 
'Invasion, and the Means of protecting 
the Capital.** 8vo. 1804. 

COOK, Mr. Anthony, at Wooley. 
near Hexham, aged 29. Mr. Cook was 
Mathematical Master to the Trinity 
House of Newcastle. This able mathe- 
B^atician was brought up as a farmer, 
and at a very early age evinced con- 
siderable fondness for figures, which 
^ him seyeral years ago to become a 
contributor to the Ladies* and Gentle. 
mett*s Diaries. About three years 
. since, when Mr. Edward Riddle, the 
• iate master to the Trinity House, was 
appointed to the mastership at Green« 
wich, Mr. C. was the person elected 
to succeed, Mr. R., and on which oc- 
casion he received recommendations 
from Drs. Hutton, Gregory, &c. &c. 
From Mr. Cook*s diligence- in his pro- 
fession at the Trinity School, he had 
laid in a stock of observations which he 
had begun to arrange for a large work 
<ni Navigation, both theoretical and 
practicily and which will now, perhaps, 
be for ever lost to the world. He re- 
ceived his education at the scliool of 
that able teacher, the Rev. Mr. Scurr, 
of Hexham. In private life h? ^'As 
modest and unassumi^g» mild ii) his 
■ manners, and steady in his friendship. 

COOKE, the Rev. Edward, M.A. 
and LL.B. rector of Haversham, in 
B^ck^, at his parsonage-bouse, after a 
long and severe illness, Feb. 27. Mr. 
Cpoke was bom at Wolverton, near 
Stony Stratford, 18th March 1772; rej- 
ceiveNl tiie rudiments of his education ^t 
Berkfaampstead-school ; was admitted of 
Exeter College, Oxford, Nov. 19, 1789; 
took the degree of A.M.April 19,1796; 
and LL. B.'June 13, 1799. He was or- 
dained Deacon, JViay 31, 1795 ; and 
Priest, Msij 22, 179^ ; instituted to the 
rectory of Haversham, April 6, 1802; 
.on the presentation of Thomas Kitelee, 
.of Castlethorpe, co. Bucks, gent, by 
grant, for that turn only, from Alexander 
Small, esq. of Clifton Reynes, patron 
.thereof, the same being void by the 
death' of William Gardiner, clerk, the 
last incumbent. 

Mr.Cooke*8 punctilious attention to 
.fait clerical duties afforded a profitable 
and commendable example: during the 
whole course of an incumbency of more 
• than .twenty years, there were very few 
Si^ndays on which the regular and ac- 
I customed services of his parish church 
.wepre interrupted; and it is creditable 
i^ his meiqpry, that Whilst Sectarians 

c vol. IX. 



abound, in most of the neighboiiuing 
villages and towns, not more than one 
single instance of secession or dissent 
from the established religion hasj for 
many years, been found amongst the 
inhabitants of Haversham. .. , 

He was a man o£ plain and unaffect- 
ed manner, a. diligent parish pi^est, a 
good neighbour, a cheerful contributor 
to the relief of indigence and distress, 
and a liberal encourager of honest ia- 
dustry. He built, at his own expeiic^ 
a school, and provided, at his own cost, 
an instructor for the . poor children of 
tlie village in which he resided;^ ao^ 
with indefatigable ex^rtiojis, Wfs the 
principal means of establishing, a most 
useful and beneficial Friendly Society 
for the mutual support and assistance 
of the inhabitants of the several parishes 
of Haversham, Castlethorpe, Hanslap, 
Paulerspury, Stony Stratford, St.Gile^ 
and St. Mary Magdalen, Wolverton, 
Shenley, Loughton, Bradwell, Stanton- 
bury. Great Linford, Little Linford, 
Cosgrove, in the counties of Bucking- 
ham and Northampton, of which in- 
stitution he personally superintended 
the management and regulation ui>til 
the year immediately preceding, his' 
death. 

His attainments, as a scholar, were of 
. the first order. There were few amongst 
the most eminent literary characters 
who have united to great strength of 
intellect, and a remarkable penetration 
'and acuteness, such a degree of zeal 
and industry as distinguJi^ed his pro- 
gress in the pursuits of learning. His 
inclination led him particularly to the 
study of the laws of his native country, 
and he was so intimately well versed in 
every thing which related to its History, 
Antiquities, and Jurisprudence, that 
upon these subjects his mind might be 
regarded, and was '^esteemed by his 
friends and acquaintance, as a complete 
dictionary of useful knowledge, ever 
accessible to those who desired his ad^ 
vice or assistance ; and constantly and 
invariably devoted to their service and 
advantage whenever resorted tb. Al- 
though he passed much of his time in 
retirement, he not only contributed 
largely to many periodical publications 
with his own pen, but afforded liis co- 
operative assistance to many distinguish- 
ed writers, who have been indebted to 
him for no inconsiderable pordou of 
their literary fame. He was an assi- 
duous collector of books, an'd possessed 
an extensive and valuable library, par- 
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tl^larty rich in ftie departmenis of 
Theology, Law, Antiquities, History, 
and Clasbical Literature. Besides tlie 
" History of Wliaddon Chase/' tipon 
wMdi lie had bestowed great attention, 
and the publication of which was only 
hitenfupted by hia death, it having been 
f<rv considerable length of time at the 
"press, Mr. Cooke has left b^ind him 
very ample collections towards a History 
tit Buckingbamshire, oorobioing copies 
of almost all the unpuUished manu- 
scripu of Browne Willis, 'Cole, Roger 
Dodsworth, ftc. with extracts ftom nie 
fTower BoHs, and other public records, 
tiie 'Whole of which, probably, if his 
Iffb bad been spared a few years longer, 
"would have been in a state to meet the 
public ^e. Mr. Cooke is not known to 
have i>een the avowed author of any 
published "work, but was eminently 
qualified to ^ne as a writer by the 
peculiar fttre fi^ and simplicity of his 
style, and the 'deAmess and ^nervous 
precision of his diction. 

COOKE, the Rev. WilKam, M. A., 
rector of Hemstead with Lessingham, 
CO. of Norfolk) May S, He was son 
of Dr. Cooke, provost of King's Col- 
lege, Cunbridge, and brother of Ed- 
ward Cooke, esq. late one of the Under 
Secretaries of State fbr the Foreign 
Department He was admitted at Eton 
School in 1765, of which he became an 
Assistant, and was formerly Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge, B. A. 1770, 
M*A. 1773. 

In 1780 he was elected Regius Pk^ 
feasor t>f Greek, which in 1793 he re- 
signed, and was succeeded by the 
learned Professtfr Poraon. He was 
presented to the livings ef Hemstead, 
with Lessingluun, by his College^ in 
1785. Mr. C. obtained e^eral acade- 
Yirfdal prises at Eton, and was one of 
the llthilehan Preachera. Ha had the 
hifl^best Claims to distinction as a classi- 
cal sdiokr. His publications were, 
** A Sermon preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Jan. SO, 1781 ;" 
• very sensible edition of ** Aristoteles 
ik Be Poetica cum versione et noUs,*' 
1785, 8vo. ; and a translation of Gray's 
Elegy iu a country Chu^ch-yard, into 
Greek verse, a performance (abating 
soine otersights) of roost singular and 
oqginal excellence. The manner in 
which this exquisite translation was laid 
before the public, deserves to be i«- 
corded as tun instance of modesty in tlie 
translator, highly honourable in itself. 
Mid rematkably stiSkin|p when 



panied with so very extenave a dmm i0 
'merit. It was printed on a few upBtm 
pages at the end of bis editiotf «f 
Aristotle. 

In 1787 he pubUshed *' Prelectio aid 
actum publicum habita Cantabrig^aa^^ 
in 4to. ; and in 1789, " A Dissertatiaik 
on the Revelation of St^Jobn," wber#B 
he compares the l>ook of ReveMon 
vrith the<£dipus 'Xyrannus of SoplMK 
cles, and the Iliad and Odyssey -^ 
Homer* 

COOKE, William, Esq., at his boMHPe 
in Half-moon Street, Piccadilly, Apiil^9» 
at a very advanced age. Mr. Cooke 
veaa bom at Cork, which city he left in 
the year 1766, and never returned ti» tt- 
He came to this country, with stUH^g 
recommendations to the first Ma^luis 
of Lansdown, the Duke of RichnKiil4» 
Edmund Burke, and Dr. Goldandtii. 
He retained an intimacy with aH these 
distinguished cbancters through Ut^ 
Soon after his arrival in London be 
entered himself a member of the MiMle 
Temple, but after a tdrcuit or two pur- 
chased a diare in two ^lic jDurnal^ 
and devoted himself chiefly to the public 
'press. His first poem was en t j ^td 
<( 'The Art of Living in Loedoo,'* 
^whjch was attended with conaidereWe 
success. His next ivork waa a prose 
•eaaay, entitled *' Elements of Dninatic 
Criticism." He afterwards wvoCatbtf 
Life of Macklin the actor, witb -m, 
History of the Sti^ during the life ef 
that pcrfonner. He also wrottf tbe life 
of that celebiated vdt, Samtid Foqie, 
with whom, a» well as with MadcliB, 
he was on intimate terms. Both of time 
works abcwnd with anecdotes, and ju- 
dicious nmarks on the merits of con- 
temporary actors and actreaaea. Mr, 
Cooke, by desire of the Marquis ef 
Lansdown, then Lord Sbelbume, wnple 
a pamphlet on Parliamentary Rcfiiffva, 
which contained true constitutienal prin- 
ciples, expressed in nervous langui^. 
His chief poetical work was an exceUmt 
didactic poem, intituled ** C^nv^raa- 
tion," first published in 1807, and de- 
dicatted to John Symmons, Esqw F.1LS. 
a gentleman well known in tl^ litarary 
circles. In this dedication, when- tba 
poem came to a second edition, Jffr. 
Cooke introduced the character of. ^wir 
mutual friend MauriceMorgatt>eaq*9 Ae 
author of. an admirable Essay on tbe 
character of Fatoa^. In tbe fourth edi- 
tion (18r5) the author introduced wilb 
accuracy and sinrit the characteraof se- 
veral of the members of the well4uMMm 
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£kii«i7 Cltib • in Oemnd Street, md 
<tf chat whidi was afterwards cvtabiished 
■an fiisex Street, in imitadon of the per- 
petual club in the Spectator, for the ex- 
^M* purpose of amusing the erenings 
of Dr» Jobason, and of listening to hit 
<tetriietive conyiersation. Amongst those 
^the club in Gerraid Street are the 
•^ttamea of Johnson, Burke^ Sir Joshua 
iltojrnolds, and Goldsmitb; on the last 
lie idways dw«lt with tnie friendship. 
The late Mr. Wyndham and David 
"Ctenick are given with truth and 



From the £«ex Street Clubf are se- 
lected the names of Boswell,Dr.Horslej, 
Dr« Brachlesby, Arthur Murphy, and 
JobnNiebokk 

The hisi of these ehttradors is oo»- 
^dttded by the blowing apostrophe : 
^ Tet, oh ! my fHoid, with whom full 

many a night ' 
Z*ve heant these worthies with supreme 



-'K«w sad to tett those happy scenes are 
- • d^, 

Aad all Aose lov*d Associates are no 
BBorot 

JIB^-^a2l4Me«oM-^HMn« wte who atiU 



-Am mennilnr faendds of the 
train. •• 

Mr. Cboke, as we have said, was 
lOueh advanced in years ; and, as a proof 
that he«ame ffaim a long-lived family, 
-h» Mtxt was actually a dass-fellow with 
dMs youngest son of Dryden, and. well 
TCmembered the funeral of that great 
Poet. Having, by industry and be- 
^ qpesls of fHendship, acquired consider- 
able property, whidi he prudently ma- 
naged) he Ittid retired for many years 
- into i»ivste Hie, and maintained an in- 
tercourse with a very few select friends. 
•Mr. Cooke had enjoyed such extensive 
«DnneeCi#iM: as gave him a deep and 
cottprelieasive knowledge of mankind, 
aad had stored Us mind with anec- 
dotes whieh he itolated with ease, vgint, 
«nd humour. 



* Of this fiunous cKib^ whidi con. 
aisled of 44 noblemen and gentlemen of 
the fa^^faesl station in rank and literature, 
enly two survive— Bail IG^cer and 
liord StowelL 

f The members of this dub were 
j— lirulMly fJ4y^^ - hf Sfer^JbtesoB. 
CMy tbrae me Mwii»i*g-r]fr.CfaH^ 
CM!, aiivJininilj wmt JtL 



COOPER, Henry, Esq., Berrister- 
at-Uw : on the 19th of Se|Slaniber, at 
the cottage of his friend Mr. Hill, at 
Chdsea, after a short illness, whidi 
brought on an inflammation in hisbowela 
that proved fatal. Mr. Cooper was at 
the time ci his death eight or nine^^md- 
thirty, and though occasionally aflfected 
with those bilious attacks wldcb few 
men of great application are free from, 
his general strength and v%our of coo^ 
stittttion made his death as unexpected 
as it has been aflUcting to his frienda. 
He had been about twelve years at the 
bar. BCr. Cooper was the son of a pm^ 
vindal counsel of eminence^ at Nor- 
wich. He went to sea with Lord Kel- 
son, and was present at the battle of the 
Kile; but he eariy quitted the naval 
profession Ibr that of the law, though he 
retained much of the frankness and 
gaiety d manner which distinguish sea^ 
men, and the activity and strength of 
frame which a seamen's habits create. 
He was afterwards Attorney Genanil 
of the Bermudas, at Uie time when one 
of the Cockbums was Govertior. On 
the appointment of the late Mr. Seigeaat 
Bloaset to the Chief*justiceship of Ben- 
gal, Mr. Cooper, who wa«^ tfiea rapidly 
rising OS his drcuit, (the |ileiA4k, ) \m^ 
oame one of tiie leawe, and at the two 
last assisea was in almost every cause. 
He poesMBltJ great activity and versa- 
tility of Mkid. Ko one, according to 
the testimony of tiiose who saw most of 
him, combined with a fluent and power- 
ful eloquence a better judgment and 
nicer skill in conducting a cause. Bnt 
his best and highest forensic quality 
'(and that which, combined with hb 
talents, makes the loss a national one) 
was Ids great moral and prolMonai 
oourage^ his unshaken atlip|iment to 
what he colisidered to be a gaiod cause. 
- No consideration ever warped V^ ft^m 
his duty. He was proof dot merely 
against those speculations on^ tb* l^tst 
probable means of personal l^Vflnce* 
ment, which many ipen njectaewdl m 
he did, but against that dfdre of stand- 
ing well with the Judge, of getting the 
ear of the Court, of obtaining the nm- 
pethy of men ^ pcoliMsional standu^g, 
which it requires mudi more firmnOM 
to resist There was no one on whom 
a defendant, exposed to the enmity of 
. Government or Judges, or to any pre- 
indices, could rely with greater €ei|^||j|y 
4h«Mie*would not be; comprownsed- or 
his advocate. In a weed, 
I Mm less of a syeopkantp 
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He had ia confidence that he could nUJce 
hmaelf a name by his own merits^ and 
he would have made it ; '^ 
^ But the fmr guerdon when we hope 

to find, 
Comes the blind fury,, with die abhorred 

shears, 
>And slits tlie thin spun life. *' 

• (We hope to be able to; present our 
^aiders with an interesting memoir of 
-this gentleman in our next volume.) 

CORNWALLIS, the Bight Hon. 
and Right Rev. James ComwAllis, Earl, 
;Bishopof Lichfield and Coventry, ai&d 
-Dean of Durham, at Richmond, Surrey, 
-Jan. 20 ; in his 81sf yeilr. In our last 
-volume, pagw 434, and 4!25, in the 
'memoir of the last Marquis Cohiwallis^ 
'we inserted several particulars of the 
'ISfe of thi» exemplary Pirdate, which 
Irenders it unnecessilry to repeat them 
here. 

He was of Merton College, Oxford, 
.where he took the degrees of M. A. 
May 15, 1766, and D.C.L. Jan. 17, 
1775. 

• He entered himself a Member of the 
Temple, and was iateoded for the Bar; 

• but blighter prospects awaited bim^ fbr 
-the Mitre is the portion of moin^ lUen 
.thim tiie Seiils. His uncle, the Arcb. 
^bishop of Canterbury* and his other 
iHends, prevailed upon him to alter his 
. views,and the rich Rectory of Wrothatu, 
in Kent, was his first preferment. He 

' afterwards was successively appointed 

- Prebendary of Wefjtminstor ; Dean of 
Canterbury 1775 ; Bishop of Lichfield 

rtald Coventry 1781 ; and Dean of 

Windsor 1791 ; which last prefi^ment 
. ht exchanged fbr the Deanery of Dur- 

ham 1794. 

The remains of the Bishop were re- 
' moved, with great fimera) pomp, from 

his bouse at Richmond, for intermeat 

in the Cathedral of lichfield. The in. 

scription on the coffin-plate was— "< The 
. Right Hon. James Earl ComwalUs, 

Bishtfp of Lichfield and Coventry, ' and 
. Dean of Durham ; died 20th of January 
. 1 824, in the 81st year of his age. *' Next 
'. the hearse and three, mourning coaches 
. was his laordship's carriage^ which pro- 
, ceeded the whole of the way. . Several 
. private carrioges followed, among which 

wefre those of the Marquis of ^tafibrd, 
' the Dowager Duchess of Richmond, 

Viscount Sidmouth, the Archbisliop of 

- Canterbury, the Bishop of Lincoln, the 
Bishop of Winchester, &c. The funeral 

, reached 3t'. Alban's on Wednesday, and 
arrived at Liclifield on Thursday. 



He 18 fttobeedfid in Ms EHrMon Ir^ 

his only son, James CorawalUs Mann, 
Lord Brome. 

CRACHAMI Miss, die celebrated 
Sicilian dwarf; in London ; June lOtfa. 
On the day of her death, she Was e9c*> 
hibited as usual, and received upwai^ift 
of 200 visitors : towards the evening 
languor appealed to come over her, 
on her way from the exhibition-] 
she expired. When her father and 
mother, who are performera at a dieatre 
hi Dublin, heard of her death, the fatber 
came to this country to obtain the body ^ 
but the per&on who had pr^aikd on 
him to let him take the child to £n^ 
land for the benefit of its health; b«d 
decamped with it. After a paiitfiO 
search, the father found that the body 
had been disposed of to. the College of 
'Surgeons, for dissection ; ahd, patl$i^ 
his paternal feelings out of the question^ 
it certainly waa a fit subject for aa». 
tomical study. The great wonder was 
Ihat the machinery of ISfe. could baS^ 
been carried on so long in so minute 
and ao diminutlte 4'foite; that a end- 
ture like this should possess ^11 the pby- 
iieali morale and inteUectud attxibaMa 
of perfect humanity. It atag^nvd tbe 
in^iHrifig mind to cbntemidete her$ add 
one could not help^ revolving thft atrani^ 
doubts which arose-* la theieinthis 
pigmy production of aiitiire, which we 
can merely say belooga to the Idg h e at 
order of creation, fesponsilMUty of ac- 
tion, principle, soul, and immortditjr? 



DALLAS, Robot Charles, £aq., 
at Havre; aged 70. Mr. Dallv was 
the son of a physician of Kmgalaii, 
Jamaica, where he waa bom* He le- 

'ceived liie rudiments of eduCadon at 

. Musselburgh^ N. B. » and waa afterwards 
placed under the tuition of the late 
Mr. James Elf^stotie^ of Kendngtoii. 
He then entered himself as. a studfeM <^ 
law in the Inner Temple, and about tbe 
time of coming of age made a voyage 
to Jamdea, to take • posse^doti of the 
property which had detokved to him l^ 
his father's deadi. Here he was ap- 

. pointed to a lucrative ofiijce ; but after 
a residence of three years in tbe talaiid, 
returned to Europe, and manied the 
4»ughter of Benjamin Hardug, Esq., 

. of HactQn House, near Horpchnrtb. 
With this lady he again rqpaiied to 
Jamaica ; but her health being juHpaiwd 
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by tbe elivQ^lq, h& ivas «bUgfd to reliii- 
qiu$h |it9 office luidhe quitted the West 
Indies for ever. Mr. D. passed several 
yearo on the condnent, whence he was 
driven by the French revolution ; and 
afWrwards visited America, with the in- 
tention of settling in that country* 
Disappointed, howevecy in the idea 
which he bad formed of it, he once more 
returned to England, and commenced • 
a literary career, highly credita}>le to his 
industry. His principal publications 
were: — 

Miscellaneous Writings, consisting of 
poems ; Lucreda, a tragedy, and Moral 
JSsaays, with, a vocabulary of the Pas- 
sions, 4to. 1797. — Clery's Journal of 
Occurrences at die Temple, during the 
confinement of Louis XVI. from the 
French, 8vo. 1798. — Annals of the 
French Revolution, from the French of 
Bertrandde Moleville, 9 vols.Svo. IBOO- 
1«02. — Men)oirs of the last year of 
IxMiis XVI. 3 vols. Bvo. — Letter to 
the Hon. C. J. Fox, respecting an in- 
accurate quotation of the Annals of the' 
French Revolution, made by him in the 
H. of Com. by Bertrand de Moleville, 
with a translation, Bvo. IBOO. — Cor- 
nepondfnc^ between Bertrand de Mo-, 
len^le and C. J. Faxt upon his quota-, 
tion of tlie Annals, with a translation, 
8vo. 1800. — The British Mercury, 
irom the French of Mallet du Pan. — 
The Natural History of Volcanoes, from 
the French MS. of the Abb4 Ordinaire, 
8yo» 1801. — .Percival, or Nature Vi». 
dicated; nov. 4 vols. 1801. — Elements 
9f Self- Knowledge, 8vo. 1802. — His- 
tory of the Maroons, from their origin to 
their establishment inSierraLeone, 2vol9. 
Svo. 1803.— ^Description. of the Cos-> 
tume of the Hereditary States of tlie 
House of Austria, from the French of 
^ Bertrand de Moleville, imp. 4to. 1804, 
— Refutation of the libel on the laie 
King of Fcance, published by Helen 
Maria WiUianis, under the title of 
*^ Political aiid Confidential Corres- 
pondence of Louis XVI.' ^ from the 
French of Bertrand de Moleville, Bvo. 
1804. — Aubrey.; nov. 4 vols. 1804. — 
Memoirs of Maria Antoinetta, Queen of 
France, from the French of Joseph 
Weber, her foster-^brother, royal S\o, 
1805 The Morlands ; tales illustra- 
tive of the simple and surprising, 4>vol3. 
12mo. 1805. — The Latter Years of the 
Reign and Life of houis XVI., from 
the French of Hue, 8vo. 1806. — The 
Knights ; tiales illustrative of the mar- 
i(eUou$, 3 vols. 12mo. 1808. -— The 



Sifge of RocheU^ ; hislf^nof.,,from th« ^ 
French of Mad. de Genlis, 3 vols. 
12mo. 1808. — 'Not at Home, com. r 
Bvo. J 809. — Miscellaneous works and . 
novels, 7 vols, royal IBmo. 1812. 

. Mr. Dallas was a religious and just 
man; in private and domestic inter- , 
course cheerful«pleasing, and unaffected, 
and his memory will long be endeared 
to his family and his friends. He was 
followed to the grave by the British 
Consul, and nearly all the respectable . 
inhabitants of the place. His kst work, 
was " Recollections of Lord Byron.** 

DAVIS, the Rev. Dr. John Bun- 
*nell ; on the 28th of September. The 
great claim which his memory has on . 
public veneration and gratitude, is the , 
foundation of tbe Hn^al Uaiversal Dis^ , 
p^njMTiffor C/nldre»f an Institution tlie 
first of me kind in tlie world, and whichy> * 
for its extensive and increasing useful- 
iiess to iniiividuals, to families, and to ', 
nations^ will cause bis name to be trans- , 
mitted to posterity as one of the greatest 
benefactors of mankind. Dr. Davis, 
had observed, that among the numerous, 
charitable institutions of this great em- 
pire, though there were many into which 
diseased children as well as adults might, 
be admitted, there was none of a medi- 
cal character for children only. )He was, 
satisfied, too, that in the most tender ag^, 
maladies were generated by mal- treat- 
ment, the consequences of which, even 
where not immediately fatal, produced 
in afber-life debility both of mind ■ and. 
body, impairing the powers of the {n- 
dividual, throwing an additional burden 
on society, and greatly augmenting^e 
general mass of human suffering. The 
diseases of children, injurious as fiiev 
may be in efifect, are peculiarly difficult 
of treatment from the imperfect means 
possessed in most cases of ascertaining 
the nature, the seat, the cause, or the 
violence of tbe complaint, tlie operation 
of the medicines, and the various diag- 
nostics of disease or indications of cure. 
A peculiar study therefore is requisite oJT 
this very obscure and intricate subject : 
and such a study cannot be effectually 
pursued but by a physician who ha!s 
means and inclination to attend to a vast 
number of cases of infantile malady. 
Nor is it only in regard to actual dis- 
ease, that information of this kind bc< 
comes serviceable, it necessarily leads to 
many important observations on the 
nursing and j'earingof children in health , 
and on tbe best means of preventing 
sickness. Viewed in this light, a Dis- 
6 D 3 • 
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p^niary for the Children of the Poor is, 
in fact, a great and essential benefit to 
the rich, facilitatuig the core of their 
children by improTing the general state 
of science, and enlaiging tibe sphere of 
medical experience. It cannot be ne- 
cessary to advert to the exquisite moral 
pleasure of restoring to affectionate 
parents of all classes &e offspring which 
an alarming disorder had threatened to 
snatch from them ; nor will a reflecting 
mind &il to observe that in promoting 
judicious and constant attention to the 
health of the in&nt^ we do much toward 
isQproving and elevating the character of 
the parent. Influenced by such reflec- 
tions as these. Dr. Davis applied all the 
energies of an acute mind and an active 
disposition towards the formation of a 
Oeneral Dispensary for Children ; which 
1^ had the happiness of seeing brought 
Into, operation in June 1816. Since 
that time the advantages which he con- 
templated have been more than realized ; 
|^ld the continued growth of the insti- 

Stion has been followed by an increase 
Refits, the evidence of which is 
#Uke striking and unequivocal. From 
the report for the year 1822, the chil- 
dren relieved by this diarity, and those 
who have died under ten years of age 
during the same period within the lulls 
of mortality, appear as follows : — 
Relieved by theCharity. Died in London. 

Ittyean 1822 ^.......8736 

2d 1925 8004 

Sd., 2171 7376 

4th 3282 7620 

5th ..,..7987 7602 

6lth. 10726 6973 

Thus we see, that with a populadon 
wluch is well known to be continually 
increasing in London, the deaths of 
young children are annually diminish- 
ing. Such is the monument which 
Dr. Davis has erected to his own me- 
mory ; a monument are perennius, for 
it must live in the heart of a grateful 
country ; a heritage to his children, and 
the best possible alleviation to that sor^ 
row whidi his friends sustain for his 
premature loss. Dr. Davis was one of 
a numerous ftmily, the children of the 
late T. Davis, Esq., formerly of Thet- 
fordf and aflerwards surgeon-general to 
His Majesty's customs. He has left a 
^ widow, three children,, foiir brothers, 
and six sisters. He ivas interred at 
Kennington. 

DAVY, Mr. John, at May's Build- 
ings, February 22d. ; aged 59. ' ' 
' To Mr. Davy, the public is indebted 



for many ferouiffta airs. He was boini/ 
in the paridi of Upton Hdion, 8 miles 
from Exeter, in we year 1765, and, 
from his very infimcy, discovered the 
most remarkable sensibility respecting 
music. When only tlufee years of age; 
he went into a room where his uncle 
was playing over a psalm-tune on the 
violoncello, nid the moment he heard 
the instrument he ran away crying, and 
was io terrified, that he expected Urn 
every moment to liill into fita. In die 
course of some weeks his uncle fcpeeto> 
edly tried to reconcile him to the inalrtt*- 
ment, which at last he eifeeted, elber e 
great deal of eoezing, by taking Hie 
ditld*8 fingers and making him strike 
the strings, which at first startled hisi^ 
but in a few days he became so peasioi^ 
ately ibnd of tiie amusement, that lie 
took every opportnni^ of scn^nng Ji 
better acquaintance with this monater, 
who, in the hands of his keeper, had 
dreadfully frightened him with his tit- 
mendous noise. Within a short time, 
by a little attention, he tunied the notes 
of this frightful animal into notes of joy. 
At this time there was a company of 
soldiers quartered at Crediton, e town 
about a mile from Helion. His un- 
cle took him there frequently, and one 
day, attending the roll-call, be appeared 
to be greatly delighted with the I^bb ; 
not content with bearing them, he bor- 
rowed one, and very soon picked eUt 
several tunes, and played them decendy. 
After this ho gathered a qoantily cf 
what the people call biUer *- it is tabu- 
lar, and vgrows in marshy gronads; 
with the biller be made seveial imiia- 
tions of this instrument, and sold them 
to his play-fellows. When between 
four and five years of age, his car was 
so very correct, that he could pUy any 
easy tune after once or twice hearing it. . 
Before he was quite six years old, a 
neighbouring smith, into whose house 
he used frequently to run, lost betwee n 
twenty and thirty horae<«boes; diligent 
search was made after tiiem for many 
days, but to no purpose. Soon afWr, 
the smith heard some musical aomds, 
which seemed to come fhim the upper 
part of tiie house ; and luurii^ listened a 
sufficient time to be convinced- that hb 
ears did not deceive him, he went up 
stairs, where he discovered ibe young 
musician and his property between the 
ceiling of the garret aao the Ifaatched 
roof. He had selected eight liorse<4hoes, 
out of more than twenty, to fomt fMCom- 
plete octave ; had suspended each of 
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liiem by a single c^rd, cletr from the 
wall, and, #ith a smaU iroa rod, wa| 
amouiig hnnself by iraitatiog 6rediton 
dnmes, which he did with great exacU 
BC9B. This story being made public^ 
•pd his genius for mu«c increasing 
bqnrly, a neighbouring clergyman of 
oonaiderable rank in the church, who 
• patronised him, showed him a harp* 
•icftionly which he soon got a familiar ac- 
^oaintaace with, and by his inti^ltin) 
genua was soon able to play any easy 
lesson which came in his way.; he ap* 
plied himself likewise to tlie violin,, and 
fiiund but few difliculties to surmount 
ia his progress oa tha^ instruments 
When elei!«a years old, he was intro* 

duced to the Rev* Eastcott, by 

lus patron. Mr. £. set him down to 
the pianoforte, and, soon perceiving 
vthat the seeds of music were, sown in a 
•lach soil,, he recommended his friends to 
.place him with some cathedral organist, 
viiAder whom he might have faee access 
to a good instrument,, and get some 
, knowledge of t|)e mdes.of imposition. 
Dn Jacjiuon,. organist of £xetBr Cathe- 
dial, was some time af^ applied to, 
^ who oonsented to take him, and he was 
aiticled to him when he was about twelTe 
■yuBoa of age. 

When Mr. Davy was gn>wn up, he 
cnme to town and was soon engaged to 
wapgly mnsic for operas, for wluch he 
vms well qualified by the correctness of 
his 8tyle>.and his fiujiHty at composition. 
He^waa for nviiiy years regularly re- 
Gained by the Theatres Royal for this 
piwpose, until infirmities, rather than 
i§e» fendered him almfist fncf^pable of 
eKcrtion, and hct died in pepwy ** with 
9Ut a friend to c^ose his eyes.'! Many 
of his pieees, will, however, .never cease 
to he icooUected and admired, pa^ti- 
ouiarly.his JuU.Uke X^we-r^May we 
ne'er immi^ a friend *« This Death tftke 
Smu^itr'^md The Bay af.J^Ufl^ 
fie. aho wrote several opesas i the latest 
Meb Rogf Maegreisor f^r Clovf nt Garden, 
wid iromtm*e mu Ibr tbe, English 
/Opera House. 

• Mr. Davy had once a passimi for the 
stage, and actually made his debut as n 
tragic, hero at Exeier^ on which occa- 
sMMt be assumed the character of Z<m^ 
*-* lh» present excellent actor, Mr.Dow- 
too, aostaioing the part of Mimxo* 
Mr. Davy waa a nan of mild, amiable, 
and unassuming manners. 

HSs renuuna vfere interred on the 
S8tb of Febniary, in St. Martin's 



DE COURCY, the Hon^ Michael, 
Admiral of the Blue, at his seat. Stock. 
ton.hou8e, Saltash; Feb. 22d. The 
noble family of De Courcy is allied to 
most of the Princes of Europe, deriving,, 
its descent in the male line finonv. the^ 
house of Lorraine, of the mce of th^ 
Emperor Charlemagne, or (paries I. 
sumaraed the Grea^ who obliged the 
Saxons, and all other heathens whom he 
conquered, to receive the Christian 
fidth ; and so effected the grand revolu- 
tion of Europe. 

. 'Die subj^ oi this memoir was the- 
third and eldest surviving son of John^. 
the 25th Lord Kinsale, Baron Courcy, 
of Courcy, and Baron Ringrone, pre? 
mier Baron of the kingdom of Ireland, 
by Martha, daughter of the Rev. Isaac 
Heron, of Dorsetshire ; which, noble- 
man, on being presented to his late 
Majesty, Sept 15, 1 762j had the honour 
of asserdng the ancient privilege of his 
family, by, wearing his hat in the royal 
presence, granted to his ancestor, John 
de Courcy, Earl of Ulster, &c. by John, 
King of England. 

IKiring the American war our officer 
commanded the Swallow sloop, from 
which vessel he was posted Sept. 6, 178S, 
into the Europe of 50 guns, the flag 
ship of the late Admiral Gambler, on 
the Jamaica station. In 1787 we find 
him in the Hysena of 20 guns, escort* 
ing the first party of convicts ever sent, 
to New South Wales, 100 leagues t9 
the westward. He was aflerwiurds st|if 
tioned on the coast of Ireland,, fiy thi 
suppression of smuggling. 

At the commencement qC the war 
.^th France, in 1793, Captt de COufCyi 
was appointed to the Pearl ftigate, on 
the Iri^ station ; and from that ship r#-> 
ipoved, about the latter end of the year 
1794, to' the Magnanime, a cut down- 
^4, mounting. 26 24-pounders on ih^ 
.main-deck, IB Impounders on the^ulu^ 
iter-deck and fore castl^ and 4 . 4%. 
.pounds carronadesi^ 
. We find the following. French pn«a^ 
.teers among the list of captures mi|4f* 
.hy Cap^n De Courcy during the tiii|# 
h^ commanded the Magnanime: I^ 
4 Triton, 8 guns, pierced for 1 8 , 1 80 men. } 
.le Tiercelet, 8 guns,, 10 swivels* and 47 
men; rEug^nie, 18 guns, 107 meuv^ 
I* Andaoieux, 20 guns, 1S7 men ; «qd la 
.CoUnnbe, 12 guns, 64 men. H^ aJsp 
assisted at the capture of la Deeado: 
French frigate of 36 guns; and the. 
defeat of a French squadron off Ii^ 
land, Oct. 12, 1799; oa which Uttsr 
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occasion ttie Magnanime had seven men 
wounded. 

In Fcbraary, 1799, our officer was 

appointed to the Canada, of 74 guns, 

attached to tiie Channel fleet, one of the 

ships sent on an expedition against Qui- 

1^ beron in the summer of 1 800. 

On the lOdi April, 1801, the Canada 
; was dff the Black Rocks, when the Mars 
r carried away her head, bowsprit, fore- 
^'mast, maiii-top-mast, and main*yard, 
■ by running foul of the Centaur. Capt. 
De Courcy succeeded hi towing the 
Mars safe into Plymouth, where she ar- 
'rived ten days after the accident. At 
the conclusion of the war, our officer 
Commanded the Namur, a sec6nd rate. 
Soon after the renewal of hostilities, 
in 1803, Captain De Courcy was ap- 
pointed to the Flantagenet, a 74 gun 
sinp built without a poop, on a plan 
suggested by Lord <Gambier. After 
cruizing some time on the coast of Ire- 
land, he conveyed the outward-bound 
East India fleet to St. Helena ; and on 
his return thence with several China 
ships under his protection, was pre- 
sented by the Court of Directors with 
500 guineas, for the purchase of a piece 
of plate. • 

On the 28th Nov. 1804, be commis- 
sioned the St. George of 98 guns, at 
Plymouth ; and soon after proceeded in 
faer to the Jamaica station, where he 
continued until promoted to the 'rank 
«f Rear- Admiral, Not. 9, 1805. Eai'ly 
in 1808, we find him with his flag in 
the Tonnaiit, of 80 guns, accompanying 
Sir John T.Duckworth to the West 
Indies aiid coast <^ America, in chase 
4if a French squadron ; which, however, 
Eluded tlie vigilance of its pursuers, 
^ho anchored in Cawsand bay on the 
1 8th April, after traversing upwards of 
13,000 miles. 

In January, 1809, Rear- Admiral De 
Courcy commanded the squadron that 
-oovered the eiftbarkafion of '-the British 
army at Corunna, in front of whioh 
-place the gallant l^r John Moore, after 
conducting a retreat unparalleled In 
^modern history, was snatched from bis 
'«^uncry in the moment of victory. 
* Among the emigrants of distinction who 
•sought an ' asylum on board the Ton- 
nant, on this occasion, was the Duke of 
Ver» Aguas, the lin^ descendant of 
the c^ebmted- Christi^her Columbus. 
On t6e ■ £5th of 'the same montli, • the 
-Houses of Lords and Con^pnons passod 
ar vote of 4haiik» to-the Rear-Admiral, 
•the captains, officers, and -men of the 



squadfon, ibr tiifrsssistniee A0y • ^' 
forded the anny. 

llie sul^ect of this memoir was soon 
after appointed Commander-in-Chief at 
Brazil, and proceeded tUitfaer in the Di* 
ana frigate. On his arrival at^ Rio Ja- 
neiro, he hoisted his flag in the Fond- 
royant, of 80 guns, where it continiMci 
until his return to England in 18IS» 

Our officer was advanced to the rank 
of Vice- Admiral, July 31, 16 lO; and 
became an Admiral of the Blue, Joly 
19, 1621. He married, Oct. 24, 1786, 
Miss Blennerfaasset, daughter of Con. 
way Blennerhasset, of Castle Oonway, 
CO. Kerry, Esq. (descended from the 
ancient Cumberland family nf tbst 
name) and sister of the present DcfW" 
ager Baroness Kinsale. The Adnainl's 
daughter, Anne, married in June, 16tfi, 
Capt.l%r John Gordon Sinckur, bart. 
R.N. His eldest son is in Holy Otdersi 

DRINAVE, at Leaf-Square Aca. 
demy, Manchester, ])fay 19 ; aged 15; 
Drinave was one of die five Madagaa- 
car youths brought over to England^ a 
few years bade, for the purpose of being 
taught the principles of the Christian 
Religion, as well as some xaefal branch . 
of trade, with an intention of returning 
to their native country to coimnuiilciiCe 
their acquired kndwledge. Ifis re- 
mains were interred at New Windsor, 
the pall being supported by Hie fourie^ 
maining Madagascar youths, iuid*^lli6 
whole of the students of the academy 
joining in the funeral procession, with 
'black crape and white favours on tfaor 
arms. 

DUDLEY, the Rey. Sir Heoiy 
Bate, hilt. February 1, at Chelttnhnni 
aged 78. Sir Henry's family had been, 
from atte reign of Charies I. rendent 
ishiefly in the counties of Worcester BtA 
Stafford, where they lived in epulenoek 
Sir Henry was bom at Fenny Comp- 
ion, on 0)6 25th August 1745. His 
^ftither, tiie Rer. Henry Bate, long hdd 
(the living of St. Nicholas, in the dtyof 
•W<ircester. His mother was sister ^of 
Dr. White, of Warwickshire, who^ as .an 
able Physician and fine Classic;, stood 
^higb in the ranks of polished socieQr. ' 

Soon after tiie late Lord Camden was 
cidled to the iinpertant station of httid 
-High Chancellor, his Lordisbip/ who 
•po^essed' intimate knowledge of th^ 
idder Mr.lBate, voIuntaHly informed 
him that his name stood upon his -list 4f 
Candidates, as haregaifded l^maa^an 
- excellent man,- and*. k#aw he had ^iSa^ 
children. About a year after, In'f968i 
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Mr. Bate ^mm Amlwr apprised fej las 
Lordship that the living of North Farm*, 
bridge in Essex was ready for 1ms re- 
ception. 

Mr. Bate, in conseqnence, with his 
uiost excellent wife (whose memory is 
still regarded in Essex by all who knew 
her) and large family, fixed their resi- 
dence at Chelmsford { and, a few years 
'Sfler, both died, at a premature period ; 
Mr. Bate himself, who was the eldest, 
not having reached his 46th year. 

The preceding particulars are stated 
on account of tlie relation they bear to 
circumstances connected with the sub- 
ject of this memoir. It is to be here re^ 
marked, that pending. the perceptible 
•dedine of the father's health, a generous 
MdidtiLide arose among the leading gen- 
tlemen of the county in favour of the 
son, who very soon heard with satisfia;*' 
•tion of his nomination to the vacant 
living of his father. 

Very inadequate, however, were the 
revenues of this small rectory to defray 
the charges Mr. Bate the younger be- 
came subject to, for a time, on account 
of the infant members of the family ; 
and a consideration of those circum- 
stances, it is conjectured, originally 
operated to direct bis attention to such 
Jiterary undertakings as might be pro- 
ductive of speedy pro6t. The Morning 
FMt soon after appeared; and, from 
the lively writing it exhibited, it««very 
80OQ obtained a circulation quite un- 

• precedented. He had other connections 

. with the press, but he withdrew from all 
those engagements early in 1780; and 

^ in the November of that year established 
the Morning Hendd, for which paper 
an increasing demand was made from 
week to week, till the daily sale 
amounted to more than 4000. 

He also produced a -few dramatic 
works. He had met at the table of lus 
friend Mr.Garrick with the Rev. Mr. 
Townley, author of the matchless farce 
of « High Life below Stairs." He 
•fkerwards became Mr. Townley 's Curate 

' at Hendbn ; and wrote, some time after, 
** The Rival Candidates,'* and three or 
or four similar productions; of these 
« The Flitch of Bacon," and <* The 
Wpodman," stand pre-eminent. 

It WS6 in the spring of the year 1781 
tbat the advowson of Bradwell jtvrUi 
mare, in Essex, was purchased,, in trust, 
for Mr. Bate, subject to the life of the 
Rev. George Pawson, the then incum- 
4wnt. The late Mr. Albany Wallis, well 
qualified in such concerns^ . was em- 



ploy.ed to conduct the necessary pro* 
ceedings, aided by the le^l opinions 
and counsel of Sir Robert, Burton ; and 
Sir Robeftto the last hour contended for 
the strict regularity of the transaction. -. 

In the.year 1784, Mr. Bate, under tke 
usual authority^ took the name of 
Dudley, in addition to his fbrmcr name> 
at the instance of a descendant of that 
family, to whom he was related : and 
by that name he will hereafter be men* 
tioned* And here, recurring to the sub- 
ject of Bradwell, it is to be observed, 
that in the case prepared by Mr. Dudley 
in 1802, he sets forth, that upon his 
visit to the spot, after the purchase had 
been completed, he found the church 
chancel, parsonage-buildings, and pre- 
mises, gone to general decay, tlie church^ 
yard fenceless,- the glebe-land, consist^ 
Jng of nearly 300 acres, inundated, the 
tenant thereof t|roken, and, for the nn- 
healthiness IT" ^-the climate, no rector 
nor vicar residing within many miles of 
that peninsula ; and no decent assistant 
to be procured for the discharge of the 
parish duties. 

Regardless of these appearances, he 
states, that he immediately, became re- 
sident curate, caused the chlirch, with 
all its appendages, to be effectively re- 
paired ; and, by establishing a regular 
church service, increased, progressivelys, 
-a long-negleicted congregation*. He 
also built a new dwelling-house and 
necessary out-buildings on die Rectory ; 
drained the land, embanked a large ad- 
dition from the sea, (for which he re- 
ceived, at different times,, from the So- 
ciety of Arts, two gold medals,) thereby 
rescuing the place from a putrid swam^. 
And he most effectually suppressed, by 
his unwearied activity, an extensive 
system of smuggling, alike dangerous to 
the health and morals of the people, 
and injurious to the revenue. And upon 
these important works, according to 
estimates regularly prepared, an eit- 
penditure took place of more than 
£28,000. 

When, therefore, upon the death of 
Mr. Pawson, in 1 797, sixteen years after 
the above works were first undertaken, 
the Bi^op hesitated to institute Mr. 
• Dudley, the objection came with an 
overwhelming efiect. His Lord^ph^ 
not remained ignorant of those expen- 
sive operations, but not the slightest iz»- 



* Lord Braybroke has most amply tes- 
tified to these meritorious acts of dui^. 
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ttmataon was ever eoArey^ to Mr. 
Dudley thatite was encountering some 
degree of risk by his proceedings. After 
a long correspondence with the Bishop, 
and some legal proceedings on the pari 
of Mr. Dudley, which never came into 
courtt it was agreed by the counsel on 
both sides, with the Bisliop*s consent, 
that the Rev. Richard Birch, brotlier-in- 
law to Mr. Dudley, should be collated to 
the living ; which fact appears by docu- 
jnents under the signatures of the present 
Xiord Chief Baron, Sir Samuel Shep- 
herd ; the Lord Chief Commissioner, 
the Right Hon. William Adam ; and 
the present Mr. Justice Gaselee ; also by 
the a£Sdavit of Mr. Dudley. 

Shortly after this arrangement, intel- 
ligence was received at Chelmsford, - 
during the assizes, that the living of 
Bradwell, having lapsed to the Crown, 
the same had been presented to the Rev. 
Mr. Gamble, Chaplain^^^eral to the 
army. A general feeling of concern was 
instantly eipressed through the assem- 
bly of Magistrates, and other gentle- 
men; and Mr. Adam, then in court, 
was prevailed upon to convey to Mr. 
Pitt the sense of the meeting in favour 
of Mr. Dudley, and invoke his consi- 
deration. 

A still more flattering testimonial on 
behalf of Mr. Dudley appeared after- 
wards, in an address whidi Mr. Adam, 
on the 12th June 1801, presented to the 
.Right Hon. H. Addington, then First 
lAntd €it the Treasury. This paper was 
.framed to accompany a memorial from 
Mr. Dudley, and is as follows : — 

« We, the Lord lieutenant. High 
Sheriff, and Magistrates, of the county 
of £ssex, having perused and duly con- 
aidered the memorial and case of the Rev. 
Henry Bate Dudley, have great satibfac- 
tion in offering this testimony of our 
opinion of the- additional and recent 
aervices which he has rendered the pub- 
lic, by stating — 

*< That in the course of the last sum- 
mer he suppressed an alarming and dan- 
gerous insurrection within the district 
.wberdn he resides, by personally se- 
curing, and bringing to conviction, the 
finglraders thereof; for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of the Lord Chief 
Jiutioe, Lord Kenyon, at the Assizes, 
-and also those of the Magistrates of the 
county at their General Quarter Sessions. 

<< Fully sensible of the importance of 
Mr. Dudley's services, on this and vari- 
ous other occasions ; and also of the ex- 
treme hardship of his case, we feel it dna 
18 



to him thus to declare, that any means 
which may be adopted for the allevi^ 
tion of its pressure, will prove highly 
acceptable and satisfactory to our county, 
which has for so many years been so e%-' 
sentially benefited by his pttUic exer- 
tions.** 

ISgned by Lord Braybroke, the Lorrf 
Lieutenant,the High Sheriff, the Earls of 
Winchel9ea,and St. Vincent, Lord Pttre^ 
and other Peers ; and the whole lay Ma* 
gistrates of Essex. 

About this time, in a debate which 
had for its subject the residence of the 
Clergy, Mr. Stieridan in a strain ofover^ 
powering eloquence, addressed the 
House of Commons on the severe mea- 
sures which had been directed' agahist 
-Mr. Dudley ; and he conclusively conn* 
ni^nted ** on the proceeding as entird^ 
at variance with that mild spirit whidi 
was the characteristic of the Englii^i 
Church." Mr. Strutt, the highly re- 
spected Member for Malden,did not suf- 
fer the opportunity to pass until he had 
expressed in very extolling language his 
opinion of the merits of Mr. Dudley, 
and declared that **las services as a Ma- 
gistrate, entitled him to the gratitude of 
the county." 

It may here be mentioned to the 
honour of tlie Earl St. Vincent, wi» 
had always been zealous In expresdl^ 
the highest approbation on the ntiEty of 
Mr* Dudley's labours throughout his 
district ; his system of drainage^ which 
he extended over his own and me neigh- 
bouring lands ; and also the fine roi^ 
formed and superintended by him -in 
every direction ; that when his Loml- 
ship became a Cabinet Minister he pib- 
fessed an unaltered opinipn of the hard- 
ship of Mr. Dudley's ybase; and, after 
wuting for the chance of a ikvondMe 
movement in other quarters, the nolfie 
Lord, wholly unsolicited by Mr. Ducfiey, 
authorised Sir Evan Nepean to wait upon 
Viscount Sidmouth in Ms name, and 
impress his Lordship with the strong 
feeling of the county in ikvour of one 
who luid yielded to a most heavy pres- 
sure with silent magnanimity ; and wftose 
wreck of fortune demanded their early 
consideration. 

Nothing, however, seeming to pro- 
mise in England, Mr. Dudley was re- 
commended to proceed to Ireland, where 
&- Evan Nepean, the Chief Se cB eta r y of 
the Lord Laeutenant, gave him an im- 
mediate and handsome introduction to 
a private audience with His ExceQeney 
the Earl of Hardwicke. 
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A contiderable period, howeyer, elapsed 
befpreany acceptable living offered; at 
length, towards the close of 1 804, he was 
presented to the' Rectory of Kilscoren, in 
the Barony of ^orth. He was also pfe. 
ferred to the office of Chancellor of the 
Cathedral of Ferns; and in the year 
1807 he received presentation to the 
Bectory of Kilgtass in the county ci 
Longford, through the favor of the Duke 
of Bedford, then Lord Lieutenant, who, 
in a letter to Mr. Dudley at the time, 
expressed his sense of the unmerited 
rigour by which he had been deprived 
of Bradwell. 

From the memorable day on which 
Mr. Dudley had been deprived of Brad- 
well, up to the day of his being collated 
to Kilscoren, seven years had elapsed ; 
idtiring which period he had not derived 
tlie least advantage whatever from any 
description of preferment ; and his loss 
of property during that interval, includ- 
ing the first- mentioned disbursement of 
;g28,000, amounted to i;50,820. 

'Hiese circumstances of hardsliip (put- 
ting the accumulation which time would 
have given the sums out of considera- 
tion,) ^r.' Dudley always considered 
were, with all his endeavours, very im- 
.perfectly known to His Majesty's Minis- 
ters, on the justice of whom he placed 
the firmest reliance, up to the day of 
"HiT, Gamble's deaUi, on the 27th July, 
IBl 1 ; when as acknowledged Patron 
of the Living, he presented the same to 
the Rev. Richard Birch, as he had for- 
merly designed. The preceding remarks 
are introduced at this tinie to explain 
the causes which led to the annihilation 
of Mr. Dudley's property : who, to meet 
faia occasional difficulties, had sold se- 
veral small possessions, particularly the 
estate of Edwin's Hall, in Essex ; and 
finally the advowson of Bradwell, under 
& circumstance of adversity to his kin- 
dred that scarry has a parallel. The 
worthy £unily of the Rev.Thos. Schrei- 
ber were the purchasers. The sale took 
place on the 8th of August 1819, and 
Mr. Birch, at that time incumbent, who 
app4^!f^f6d during the day in excellent 
h^^ and spirits, was seised on the 
xu^t of the 9th with illness, and his 
d^itb immediately followed. 
. 33uring Mr. Dudley's residence in Ire- 
land, which continued with very little 
interruption, from 1804 to the year 
1812, he introduced every improvement 
in his power, in the vitinity of Kilsco- 
ren ; and acquired the friendship of Mr. 
Forster in a most flattering degree. At 



the hospitable table of thdt getltlemaii 
he met several of the most distinguished 
characters, of whose generous attentions 
and favors he always spdke with friendly 
recollection ; and he never foiled to 
mention, for his continual acts of kind* 
ness, the senior Mr, Croker, iktber of 
the present SecreUry of the Admiralty, 
with the warmest expressions of regard. 

Mr. Dudley resigned the livings of 
Kilscoren and Kilglass in 1812, and 
withdrew from Ireland immediately after 
to receive Presentation of the Rectory 
of If^llingham, in Cambridgeshire. It 
was in the course <it this year that he 
received the dignity of Baronet, in re- 
ward for his uncommon merits in his 
magisterial capacity; and in 1816, fae 
obtained a Prebendal Stall in (he Cathe« 
dralofEly. 

Sir Henry never failed to speak in die 
warmest and most grateful language of 
the Royal disposition towards him 
during the period of the Regency $ and 
he felt with equal sensibility tlie con- 
descending interest often expressed by 
the Duke of Clarence in his favour. 

Those who were most intimately ac-' 
quainted with tlie patient labours and 
constant expences, applied by Sir Henry 
Dudley on the Bradwell district, viewed 
with astonishment the unshaken forti- 
tude with which he sustained his weight 
of adversity. He vented no murmur 
or compljunt to awaken public sympathy, 
although a variety of means lay within 
his command ; and, during the life of 
Mr. Pitt, he even maintained to his 
friends tliat the time would arrive when 
that Minister, fh>m his sense of justice, 
would afford him equitable redress. 

In respect to the loss of the j^50,820, 
before-mentioned, it is to be understood^ 
that the same was calculated on seven 
years only of Mr. Gamble's receipts of 
the tithes ; whereas the said Rev. gen- 
tleman remained in possession of the 
Rectory fourteen years ; and altlioirgh 
Mr. Dudley had held in succession, 
during the latter seven years of that 
period, the living of Kilscoren wilb RiU 
glass,in Ireland,and Wiilingham in Eng- 
land, the annual benefit arising there- 
from scarcely amounted to one-third of 
the revenue of Bradwell. 

During the residence of £Kr Henry at 
Ely, insurrection raised its sable stand- 
ard ; it was not a danger conjured up 
.by FEAR, when— 

« Hie quaking powers of night stand 
in amaze at nothing.** 

The Gazette ot the 23a of May, 1815, 
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gfre the pubHc notice, *^ That a great 
number of persons had, for some time 
past, unlawfully assembled themselves 
together in diviurs parts of the counties 
<^ Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge ; held nightly meetings, and 
set fire to several dwdling houses, bams, 
out-buildings,, and stacks of com ; and 
had destroyed cattle, corn, threshing- 
machines, and other instruments of hus- 
bandry ; — and offered a " reward of 
i^lOQ. for the apprehension of every 
person who should be convicted of any 
of the aforesaid offences/' 

By the exertion^ of Sir Henry Bate 
Dudley, and the Rev. H. Law, aided 
by Capt. Wortham*s troop of Yeomanry, 
a small detachment of the Ist Dr^oons,- 
and a few of the disbanded Militia who 
were armed from the county depot, the 
main body of the insurgents were de- 
feated at Littleport, near Ely : two of 
them were killed, a few wounded, and 
nearly a hundred taken prisoners to Ely. 
On the 17th of June a Special Commis- 
sion was opened at Ely for the trial of 
these misguided persons. A sermon . 
was preached before the Commissioners 
a| Ely Cathedral, by Sur Henry Bate 
Dudley. Of the prisoners, 24 were 
i^^gned and found guilty ; five only 
wei^e ordered for execution ; . and of 
those only three eventually 'suffered ; 
and the whole of those who were not 
placed at the bar were discharged by 
proclamation. 

During the interval of the above pro- 
^eedipgs^ the GaANn Jury for the Isle 
of Ely, in assembly in their Judicial 
Chamber, at Ely, voted on the 19th 
«^une, 1816, " Their unanimous thanks 
to Sir H. B. Dudley, and the rest of 
the Magistrates in the said Isle, for 
their spirited, prudent, and energetic 
conduct,'* by which ** tranquillity^was 
$0 soon restcnred to the Isle ;*' and they 
further expressed to Sir Henry **the 
^ugh sen^ they entertained of the eX|^ 
cellent discourse delivered at tlie Cathe- 
^1 C|iurch at Ely, before the Judges,'* 
and considering that the publication 
thereof "may be attended with bene- 
ficial effects if generally diffused," 
^< unanimously requested the same 
might be printed." 

The Mattering approbation of the fol- 
lowing distinguished persons followed* 
*' At a Meeting o£ the Magistrates for 
the Isle of Ely, on the 8th July, 1816^ 
the Bev. George Jenyns, Prebendaiy of 
Ely, in the Chair, " it was unani- 
mously resolved,"— ^Ist. That the t^^nks 



of- the meeting be g^ven to Sir .H^ 
Bate Dudley, for his very spirited and 
firm conduct during the riots. — 2nd. 
Ax the suggestion of the Earl of Hard- 
wick, Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Cambridge, and the Lord Bishop of 
Ely, the Lord of the Franchise, *< That 
a piscE of PLATK be presented to Sir 
Henry Bate Dudley, as a token of the 
high sense wliich this meeting enters 
tains of his services." — 3d. "That a sub- 
scription be entered into for the above 
purpose ; and that a committee, consist- 
ing of the Earl of Hardwicke, the Lord 
Bishop of Ely, Lord Eardley, the very , 
Hev. Dean, and the Members of the 
Chapter of Ely, the Magistrates, &c. 
be appointed for carryfng the same into 
execution." 

And a very valuable cup was pre- 
sented to Sir H. B.Dudley accordingly. 

The unanimous thanks of the Magis- 
trates of the County of Cambridge, as- , 
sembled on the 19th July, 1816, were 
also conveyed to Sir H. Bate Dudley, 
in very emphatic expressions, *< for his 
very active, firm, and judicious con- 
duct" on the occasion aforementioned. 

The still more gratifying testimony, 
conveyed by Lord Sidmouth's Letter 
of the 1st July, 1816, ought also to be 
recorded, which Letter concludes in the 
following expressions. " I have par- 
ticular satisfaction in obeying the Com- 
mands of the Prince Regent, by con- 
veying to you the Assurances of his. 
Bx)yal Higbness's entire approbation of 
your prompt, decisive, and judicious 
conduct on the late critical and import- 
ant occasion." 

Sir Henry Dudley was a Magistrate, 
for seven counties in England, and four 
in Ireland; and he never slept at his 
post. His acts of enterprize against the. 
lawless were most extraordinary; and 
he never was repressed by impediments 
of danger from the attC^nment of his 
object* At public meetings, particularly, 
in Essex, his entrance was always edgerly 
looked for; his voice never failed to 
command attention, . and his counsel 
generally prevailed. He had more than 
once, by lyls address and strong reason- 
ing, prevenli^ the county from being 
disturbed by a contested election. He, 
was a steady supporter of that tempe- 
rate prerogative, which is so essential 
.to the well-being of the state ; and of 
which the mild government of our last 
and Resent gracious Sovereigns fur- 
nishes such plea^ng evidence. Sfr 
Henry, as a table companion, had feir 
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eipials*; and'e^eu Judges hafre' somev 
tknes lost tMr gravity at his sallies, 
whic^ were never obtrusive or immo- 
dest« His own mansion was &e seat 
of hospitality, but no prodigality. 

His person was finely formed, and 
posseted all its symmetry beyond the 
age of 60. His countenance, which 
was handsome, preserved its animation 
till a few days preceding his death ; and 
his naturally cheerful mind never lost 
its* vivacity till within a very few montlis 
.before he took leave of Ely C<^lege, and 
. its friendly inhabitants, for the last time. 
The various attacks of indisposition to 
.which Sir Henry had been subject during 
the spring ^f 1823 made it necessary 
'that he .should try tha effects of change ; 
and, in consequence, after passing a few 
weeks in London, he proceeded to Chel'- 
•tenham, where it was at first believ^ 
-he received benefit; hut during the 
night of 1st February last he terminated 
his liftortal career. 

E. 

£LLIS, Captain James, 7th Sept^, 
aged 79 years. Captdn Ellis was the 
oldest commander in the Navy. Pre- 
vious to the. bteaking out of the late war 
he was first-lieutenant of the Ar^ 
.thusa^ and was wounded in the cele- 
brated action with ^e Belle Poule, in 
. June 1778, after which the Arethu$a 
-.was sent to FortsilDoutb to refit. For 
his conduct in that action he was 
' made commander, and commanded the 
Orestes. 



FALCONER, WilUam, M. D. 
, F,R..S. &c. in the Circus at Bath; of 
apoplexy ; aged 81.. Dr. Falconer was 
the ^n of the. late W. Falconer, Esq., 
. recorder of Chester, and grandson .of 
.John F&Iconer, Esq., author of the 
. *« Cryptomenjsis Patefacta,*' who was 
-intrusted, with the private cypher of 
, James II., and followed him into exile, 
where be died. Dr. Fsdconer was a 
' phyacian of -no little c^brity funoug 
, his profession : to medicine he devoted 
• every eodrgy of his mind. He possessed 
a remarkable memory, and h^d re$d 
. most extensively on eveiy sutijeGt con- 
nected w^ his. pursuits. He ptiblishefl 
*i AA. Essay on the Influence of the 
Passions ;*' for which he received the 
, first. Foth^rgiU^pmedai in th^ year 
uiTS% h!e$to^ed liy the M^edical Society 



of London ; and ** Obftervatttos bn the 
Gout,*' in answer to Br.Cadogan. He 
was remarkable for the discovery of the 
properties of fixed air ; and was the first 
who suggested its possessing acid pro- 
perties (now called carbonic acid gas)-^ 
a discovery attributed to Dr. Priestleje, 
but which he had published some time 
before Dr. P. noticed it ; " Remarks 
on the Influence of Climate, &c. on 
the Dispositions, Manners, Intellects, 
Laws, Customs, &c. of Mankind ;'* is 
a very important work, while it dis^ 
plays an almost unlimited extent of 
learning and research/ His ** MisceU 
Ian6otts Tracts,** containing a Rmnan 
and Grecian calendar, &c., is a Hber 
singidarisj and was published by tlie 
Univerdty o^ Qtmbaidge, who pre^ 
sented the *^^vi^/tf ^>un> — An instance 
of'hondurablejHpality. 

To those wiW recollect his brother, 
the late Thomas Falconer, Esq., it would 
be sufficient to say, that he was not ii». 
ferior in natural abilities, in strength of 
memory, or acquired knowledge; but 
this equality be. always modestly and 
affectionately diselaiijaed. 

His information was vadous, ^nd of 
the best kind ; and it w&s collected, ndt 
when he ought to have been employing 
his time in professional studies, forfals 
stores of knowledge were large and 
diversified, but before he became astu- 
dent» and he was not a late jstttdent, 
of the University. His habits of lea- 
scming, [also, had been fonkied at this 
early period upon the severe logic of 
books of the law, the reading of his own 
choice, &e. In conversation he never 
loitered among premises, biit seized at 
once the conclusion. In mOre -advanced 
life, his reteiitive memory, Ha estensiTe 
dssooiation, his quick and vigorous per- 
ception, his stroqg feelings, brought 
immediately what he required for his 
.p'urpose; apt and original quotations, 
.curious anecdotes, facts, precedenHs, 
• principles, anid analogies introduced arid 
. expressed in powerful language^ in the 
exercise of his profession, in. studious 
and redi^ed research, in the moment of 
; ardent convemtion, or eager argument 
■ and discussion. Difficulties -stimukted 
and dissipated his indolence ; and dah- 
ger, -instead of oppressing or , over- 
whelming his mind, animated his pdwers, 
and developed his resources. . 

Various will be the repr^entations of 
this excellent and extr8ordiilarymaD,'by 
diose who saw him only in public, 
althou^ heJiy^ much in pulilk view; 
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bat Ihe whole of Ids {Stmnttur eannot be 
correctly delineated fhun such obsenr- 
atioits of it. It will Tary, as be was 
•obsenred in spirits or hypochondriacal ; 
•cbafed by artful opposition, or tranquil ; 
•triumphing over an ill-bred, baying 
Antagonist, or communicating calmly his 
lich stores of information. 

Much, however, as lie lived and con- 
Tersed, and debated in public, he never 
^Usregiirded truth, even where scrupu- 
ioas casuists think that it may sometimes 
Im neglected, in maintaifiing the wrong 
aide of a questioB as a display of skill 
and invention* <' In that respect,*' he 
enoe said to a person who defended the 
practice, by the authority and example 
of Dr. Johnson, «in tftat retpett I con- 
sider myself to be ^better man than 
Dr. Johnson, for wttp^^ In niy life 
maintained the wroMHde of all argii- 
ment, knowing it to belo.*' 

It was no rare occurrence to hear him 
confess his own ignorance, and acknow- 
ledge his inferiority to other persons; 
and yet the late Lord Thuriow, at whose 
table be wtts almost a constant guest, 
declared, *<that he never saw such a 
man; that be knew every thing, and 
knew it better than any one else.*' 

This slight sketch <i the cbaracter of 
Dr. Fakoner, may be closed with the 
knguage and sentiments in the dedica- 
tion to him, of the elegant translator of 
the Wench play of Hector. « I deter* 
mined,** says this accomplished writer. 
Hie Rev. £. Mangin, ** to send it into 
the woiid under the sanction of an 
Aenornvd name^ and had I known a 
man more venerated for professional 
talent, polite erudition, strict integrity, 
and true benevolence, I should not 
have made use of your*8.'* 

Dr. Falconer was the author of the 
feUowing ttseftil TVacts on Medicid 
sttfcgects: 

. DissertatiodeNephHiideveril, Edin. 
1766.— Essay on the Bath Waters, 8vo. 
1770; 9dedlt.2vols. 8vo.l774 — Obser- 
vations on Dr. Cadogan's Dissertation 
on ^ Gout, 8vo. 1772.-*Observation8 
and Experiments on tiie Poison of 
Copper, Svo. 1774.— Essay on die Water 
commonly used at Badi, Svo. 1775. ^^' 
Ezperiments and* Observations, tbree 
parts, 8vo. 1777.— Observations on some 
of the atticles of Diet and Regimen 
usually recommended to Yaletudin*- 
ffians, 8vo. 1778. — Remarks on the In- 
iueiice of Climate, Situation, Country, 
Fbpulation, Food, and Ways of Life, 
4to. 1781. «- Account of the Epidemic 



Catarrhal Fever, called llie IniiieiiM» 
Svo. 1782. — Dobson on fixed Air, with 
an Appendix on the Use of the solntkMi 
of fixed Alkaline Salts in the Stone and 
GraveJ» 8vo. 1785; 4th edit. 1793.— 
On the Influence of the Passions upo» 
the Disorders of the Body, Svo. 1788.-* 
Essay on the Preservation of the Healtil 
of persons employed in Agriculture, SvK 
1789. — Practical Dissertation on the 
medicinal effects of the Bath Waters; 
Svo. 179a — Miscellaneous Tracts and 
Collections relating to Natural Histery, 
selected from the principal Writers of. 
Antiquity on that subject, 4to. 1793.— 
Observations respecting the False, Svo. 
1796. — An ExaminatioQ of Dr. H«- 
ben}en*s obsmrrations on the increase 
and decrease of different diseases^ and 
particolariy the Plague, Sva 1808;-^ 
An Account of the Epidemical €^ 
tarriial Fever, commonly called the Iit^ 
fluensa, as it appeared at Bath in the 
winter and spring of 1803, Svo>-^A 
Dissertation on Ischias, or the disease 
of the Hip -joint, commonly called a 
Hip-case, Svo. 1805. — Arrian*s' Voyage 
round the Euxine Sea transiated,'Witii 
a Geographical Dissertation and three 
Discourses, 4to. 1805. 

FANE, John, Esq., M.P- «nr 0«- 
findshire (which he repiescnied'Hi«^^ 
successive FsrlJaments), at his boose is 
Grert George Street^- Westminsteiv 
Feb. 8, aged 73. • 

The femily of the Fanes andendy 
wrote their names Vane, as appears by 
a pedigree set forth in the beginning of 
the reiffn of Queen Elisabeth. '&tf 
descended from Howell ap Vane, of 
Monmouthshire, who lived before die 
time of William the Conqueror. Hia 
son, Griffith ap Howel Vane^ married 
the daughter of the Lord of PowiSy 
whose son, Ivon Vane, left Issue John 
Vane^ Esq. His son and beir, Henry 
Vane, was the fetber of a ton of his 
own name, who wedded Maiyie ty 
daughter of John de la Dene ; and ^t 
son by her, John Vane, Esq, had, by « 
sister of Sir Richard Hariey, Henry, 
his son and heir, who vras knigfated for 
his valiant bdiaidour at the batde «f 
Poictiers, in 1356. He waa married to 
die daughter and heur of Sir Stephen de 
Leeke, a French lady. The dk«ct 
descendant of this Sir Henry Vane,' vms 
John Vane^ of Hilden, in Tunbridge, 
Esq., who vras the first of the fiunily d»t 
took the name of Fadk. The eldeat 
son of this John Fsiie died vritbont 
issue, and the second son, Richard, u 
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i» tibe ancMtor of the present Eerl of 
We«tmorelaad, and tlie worthy Repre* 
aenbitive for O&ford&hire, whose death 
U i» our painful duty to record. 

In the year 1710, John Fane, the 
seventh Earl of Westmoreland, having 
most brilliantly distinguiiihed himself in 
the wars of the Duke of Marlborough, 
waa made Lieutencujt-colonel of a regi* 
meiit of foot. In 17S9 he was appouited 
Lieutenant-general of all the forces of 
tiaia kingdom. In 1754 he was chosen 
High Steward of the University of Ox* 
for^ and in 1758 succeeded the Eariof 
'Arriia as Chancellor. His Lordship 
4ied in 1762 widiout issue^ and was 
suoeeeded by Tliomaa Fane, of Brymp* . 
|99> in Somersetsltire, £sq.« the heir m^e 
<leseendant of Sir Francis Fane, third 
son of Francis, first Earl of Westaore* 
land, by Mary, sole daughter and heir 
of Sir Anthony Mildmay, of Apthorp, 
in Northamptonshire. The younger 
brother of this, the eighth Earl of West- 
moreland, was Henry Fane, Esq., of 
Wormsley, co. Oxou. and the father of 
Mr. Fane, whose loss we now deplore. 
He was one of the chief clerks of the 
Board of Treasury, and likewise, till 
July, 1764,^ one of the chief clerks to 
the Privy Council, and a Commis- 
iioner for the Dutiea^on Salt. On the 
death of hia brother Francis he was 
^eeted for Lyme Regis ; was re-elected 
1774, and died May 31, 1777; he mar. 
ned, first, July 17, 1735, Charlotte, 
only daughter iS NieboUs Rowe^ Esq., 
((m celebrated Poet Laureat, who died 
in 1739, aged 23, and is buried in 
Westminster Abbey. By her he had 
issue, n daughter Charlotte, who es* 
poused Sir William St. Quintin« of 
Harpbam, in Yorkshire. He secondly, 
jjtfay SOth, 1742, wedded Anne, daughter 
of l>t. John Wynn, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, by whom lie had oae daughter, 
Marv, who in 1765, married Sir Thomas 
Stapleton, Bart, of Grey*s Court, in co. 
Oxen., and is mother to the present 
Lord Le Despencer. His thini wife, 
(whom he married in Sept. 1748) was 
Charlotte, daughter of Richard Luther, 
Esq., of Miles, near Ongar, in Essex, 
fvho diedin April 1758, and was buried 
at l4ewknor. By her he had issue, four 
cona; Henry, who died m 1759,. aged 
eight yea(«, and is buried at Lewknor ; 
Johnv the late member for Oxfordshire $ 
Francis, M.P. for Dorchester during 
several successive Parliaments; Richard, 
who died in March, 1759, also buried 



at Lewknor; aAd • dfttt|btery who ifiedl 
an infant. 

John, elected member of Parliament 
for the county of Oxfprd in 1790, 1796, 
1802, 1806, 1807, 1812, 1818^ and 
1820^ married in 177.S, Lady Ebsabeth, 
the eldest daughter of Thomas, the thurd 
Earl of Macclesfield, and he is now 
succeeded in his estates by his eldest 
son, John Fane, Esq. 

Having concluded this account of the 
fiimily of Mr. Fane, the melanclnly task 
remains of directing the attention of our 
readers to the grievous loss the nation, 
as well as the county, and his own inu 
mediate circle of friends, have sustain- 
ed. We say the nation, because in every 
just sense of the term, Mr. Fane was a 
patriot, a genuine lover of his country ; 
for be never sacrificed a vote in Ptelia* 
ment at the shrine of ambition or self- 
interest ; he never sought for, nor ever 
obtained, a place or pension for hunaelf 
or his family. He supported Ministen 
when, in his opinion, tbrir measures bsd 
a tendency to benefit bis country ; lie 
opposed them when he believed their 
proceedings were inimical te ita inite* 
rests. His parliamentary eondnct is so 
well known, and has always been so 
justly appreciated, that it is nnaeoesaaiy 
to refer to particular votes : he waaunu 
formly the enemy of improvident expei^ 
diture— of partial and injurious grants^ 
even to the highest personages of the 
state -* of an unnecessary stretch of the 
prerogative, and of the improper ezer« 
tion of that Parliamentary power, which 
ministerial patronage gives to the fgo^ 
vernment. To sum up his senatorial 
character in a few words —he was leynl 
to his King ; a true but unostentatious 
patriot ; and the kind, the sincere, the 
^thful friend of his constituents; by 
all of whom he was esteemed, respected, 
and beloved ; and who now, throu^iout 
the county, bitterly lament their unex- 
pected loss. 

As a country gentleman, he eeted 
upon the genuine principles of the dki 
Englisli school : he ccmsumed tlie pr«^ 
duce of his estates, not in dindpation 
and vice^; net in a foreign land ; but, 
except when called te London by his 
ParHamentary duties, at his own coun- 
tryHieat amongst his tenantry. He waa 
uibane, a£Eable, hospitable, andof liie 
most easy access ; a good landleni* and 
a generous and kind maeier; Hb losa 
wiU be sincerely. feHlnr the eovntyof 
<>xftisd'fir farfifj; ikir he wis ufiright, 
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«nd inAexibly impartial, when exercis- 
ing his magisterial duties ; and further, 
he fulfilled these duties by a regular at- 
tendance at the Assizes and the Ses- 
sions ; and, although a minor office, yet 
his presidency at the Agricultural So- 
ciety will never be forgotten — he will 
Kve in the hearts of all its members. 
' To speak of this most excellent man 
in his private relations — as a husband 
and a father — would be altogether su- 
perfluous ; for he who was the friend, — 
we may say, the father, — of all who 
sought for his succour and assistance, 
«r who craved his advice ; he who was 
beloved by all who knew him; he 
*• who never made an enemy, and who 
never lost a friend," must, in the bo- 
som of his fataily, have been all that is 
good, all that is amiable, all that is 
praiseworthy. 

• Words, we know, are inadequate to 
the expression of the acute feeling, of 
the httu-tfelt sorrow, of those who were 
fitvoured with a close intinmcy and 
^endsfaip with Mr. Fane. His worthi- 
ness is rooted in their remembrance, 
«nd his example will be held up for 
ibe imitation of their children. Those, 
«lso» whom he honoured with his affa- 
ble and condescending attention, •to 
whose welfare he kindly contributed, 
«nd whom he treated in so affectionate 
a manner as to render difference of rank 
•almost forgotten, will for ever revere 
«nd respect his memory ; will for ever 
remember him who gained, and most 
itf chly merited, that name which renders 
man « the noblest work of God." 

His remains were removed on Mon- 
day, Feb. 16, from his town-residence 
in Great George Street, Westminster, 
to be deposited in the fomily-vault at 
Xewknor, Oxfordshire. By a codicil 
annexed to his Will he expressed a par- 
Iktdar desire, that no carriages, rela- 
•tions, or friends, should add unneces- 
sary pomp to his funeral ; but that he 
should modestly be borne to the grave 
by some of his labourers; thus carrying 
even to the gates of death the unosten- 
tatious character of his life. 
. FARttlNGTON, 1^ Anthony, 
Bert. IXC.L. General in the Army, 
Colonel of the 1 St Battalion Royal 
Artinery,-iind Director Geneml of the 
field Train Department; at. Black- 
lieath, Nov. Sd, 1838 $ aged 83. 

Sir Anthony Farrington was the son 
bf the late Charles F^ington, Esq., 
(I4eu^-ce1onel Commandant of a bat- 
talion of artillery, by Anne, daughter 



of Anthony Crouch^, £m|v> and was 
bom Feb. 6, 1741, O.S. 

He was appointed to a lieutenancy 
in the Royal Artillery on the 29th Oct. 

1755, and served at Byileet Camp in 

1756, and Chatham Camp in 1757 and 
1758. He was appointed First IJeu- 
tenant 2d April 1 757, and served with 
that rank at Gibraltar, from 25th April, 
1758, to 1st Feb. 1759 ; and as Captain 
Ueuteiiant from the latter period to the 
23d May, 1763, when he returned to 
England. He was appointed captain 
of a company the 23d May, 1764, and 
served from 14th August, 1764, to 18th 
Nov. 1768, at New York and different 
parts of America. He returned in 
May, 1773, to New York, and joined 
the army. He was at Boston from 7tb 
August, 1774, to March, 1776. 

He was at Halifax from April to 
June, 1776 ; and with the army when at 
Long Island. Ou the 12th Nov. 1780, 
he was appointed Major in the Artillery, 
and Lieutenant-col. Ist Dec 1782* 
He remained with the army in America 
to 21st May, 1783, and then returned 
to England. Whilst serving ill 
America, this officer was present at the 
battles of Brooklyn, Long Island* 
White Plains, and Brandywine ; during 
the attack and siege of Boston ; and 
oo*operating with the troops in Uieir 
attack at Bunker's Hill, and with the 
army in tlie Chesapedce, and at the 
taking of Philadelphia. He bad tbf 
cominand of the artillery at Plymouth 
from the 17th March, 1788, to M 
March, 1789, when he went to Gib- 
raltar in command of the Artillery, 
and served there from 25th May, 1790» 
to 4th June, 1791. He was appointed 
Colonel 16th March, 1791, Major 
General 26th February, 1795, aiid 
Colonel Commandant of the 1st Batr 
talion of the Royal ArtiUery, 25th 
April, 1796. He commanded the 
■garrison at Woolwich from 1st Aprils 
1794, to the 27th April, 1797. He 
embarked in Sept. 1799, to join the 
army in Holland, under the Duke of 
■York, and returned the November fol- 
lowing to England. He received the 
rank of Lieutenant General, 29th April, 
1802, and was appoioted Commandant 
of the Field Train Department, and 
Resident of a Select Committee of 
Artillery Officers, 8th July, 1805/ and 
placed on the staff" of the army from 
that date, till promoted to the rank of 
General, 1st Jan. 1B12. 

On the 3d Oct. 1818, he was created 
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m Baronet. He received the honorary 
degree of D. C. L. from the University 
of Oxford. 

He had served fiuthfully in three 
reigns, for the long period of 68 years, 
being at the time of his death the oldest 
officer in the British senrice, retaining 
the use of his faculties, and performing 
Che functions of his office to the last. 

As a husband, parent, benefactor, and 
friend, few have been more ardently be- 
loved, or will be more sincerely and 
deeply lamented. 

On the 9th of March, 1766, he mar. 
' ried Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander 
Colden of New York, Esq., and had 
issue two sons and three daughters. 
The eldest son, Charles Colden Far- 
rington. Captain SSd Foot, deceased, 
married and had issue Charles Henry, 
Capt« 31st Foot, who succeeds lus 
grandfather in the title. 
. FOEBES, Mr. John, in Africa. 
Botanical science has sustained a severe 
loss in the death of this intelligent and 
enterprising young man. He was sent 
out by the Horticultural Society of 
London, under the sanction of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, with the squadron 
commanded by Captain William Owen ; 
the object of which was to make a com- 
plete survey of the whole eastern coast 
of Africa. Such an expedition afforded 
too favourable an opportunity to be 
omitted by the Horticultural Society 
to send out an-intelligent collector, and 
Mr. Forbes, whose zeal as a botanist 
was known to the society, was fixed on 
as A proper person to accompany it. 

The squadron sailed in February, 
1822, and touched at Lisbon, Tene- 
riffe, Madeira, and Rio Janeiro, at each 
of which places Mr. Forbes made col- 
lections in almost every branch of 
natural history ; the whole of whi^h were 
received by the Society. 

His eitensive collections subsequently 
made at the Cape of Good Hope, 
Delagoa Bay, and Madagascar, were 
also received by the Society in high 
preservation, and by their magnitude 
and variety evinced the unremitting at- 
tention which he had paid to tlie objects 
of his mission. With the approbation 
of Captain Owen, and with a zeal 
highly creditable to his own character, 
although not instructed by the Society, 
he engaged himself to form part of an 
expedition which was proceeding from 
the squadron up the Zambezi River, on 
the eastern coast of Africa. It was 
intended to go about eight hundred 
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miles up the river in canoes, and the 
party was then to strike off southwards 
to the Cape. It was in this progress up 
the Zambezi that Mr. Forbes died, in 
the 25th year of his age. He received 
his botanical education under Mr. 
Shepherd, of the Botanic garden at 
Liverpool, and had, by close appU> 
cation, acquired so much information 
in many other branches of natural 
science, as to justify the expectation 
that, had his life been spared, he would 
have stood high in the list of scientiBc 
travellers, and been eminently useful 
to the Society whose patronage, he 
enjoyed. 

FORD, the Reverend Dr., Feb. 23, 
aged 80. Dr. Ford was formerly 
Ordinary of Newgate. He was a very 
worthy man, and was much and deserv- 
edly esteemed by the city magistrates, 
who, on bis retirement from office, 
settled on him an annnity which pro- 
vided for the comfort of his latter days. 



G. 

GALABIN, Mr. John William; 
Sept. 8, at his official residence, in tlie 
Bridge Yard, Southwark. Mr. Gala- 
bin was formerly a respectable printer, 
in Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street ; at 
first in partnership with the very learned 
Mr. WilUam Baker, and, after the 
death of that worthy man in 1785, 
on his own account. He was also for 
some years an active representative in 
the Common Council for the ward of 
Langboum; but, long after he had 
passed the meridian of life, having 
given a good education to a numerous 
family, meeting with some heavy and 
unforeseen losses, he was greatly re- 
duced in circumstances. Possessing 
good health, and sound animal spirits, 
he accepted the office of Corrector of 
the IVess and Superintendant of the 
printing-office of an old and intimate 
friend, where he continued happy and 
comfortable, till 1796» when a vacancy 
happening in the office of Bridgemaster 
to the City of London, he became a 
candidate for it, and succeeded after a 
strongly contested election. In 1802, 
on the death of Mr. Speck, he became 
the senior, and held that employment 
till his death. The office of Bridge- 
master is of considerable importance, 
and of some emolument. It is in the 
gift of the Livery at large, a body con- 
sisting of at least 8000 ; and has from 
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time immeniomr been besfon^ed on 
seme worthy Brother, who, having seen 
better da^^s, has sun^ into comparative 
distress from unavoidable events, l^or 
many years Mr. Oalabjn was the regular 
editor, of* flie. ^ Court CaJendeu"," comr 
monly called " The, lied Boot," and 
also edi^d several editions of " Pdfer- 
sbn*s Roads," , fie. had survived his 
eight' sons. Who died qf consiimpBoii $ 
and, melancholy to add^ had oottived 
himself, having for nearly a year past 
entirely lost his recollection, insomuch 
that, on the death of his wife, aged 8^, 
which happened on £he 28tli of July 
last, he was scarcely., conscious of iht 
loss, and was with difficulty convinced 
that he had ever been nuirried. 

GANDON, James, Esq., P. S. A. 
atid M.Itl.A., at Canoif Brook, neai- 
Lucan, at the advanced age of 82. 
Mr. Gandon had resided in Ireland 
many years, during which time he 
practis^ in the fine arts, and contributed 
much to the improvement of the city 
of Dublin, and to the kingdom at lai^e, 
of which his varioiis published pro- 
' ductions bear ample testimony. His 
remains w^re deposited in the same 
vault with those of his muc^i respected, 
learned, and early attached Mend, 
FrandsGroveyEsq; t^t the private chapel 
of Drumcondra. HaVing completed 
bis studies under £he superintendence 
of Sir William Chanibers, he was the 
first who obtained a gold medal for 
architecture, given by the Hoyal Aca- 
demy at Somerset House. The. th&A 
President, Sir Joshua Reynolds, on 
presenting the medal to the successful 
candidate, expressed himself in the 
most flattering tenns> and in prophetic 
language foretold the future eminence 
to which Mr. Gandon would arrive by 
prosecuting his studies. Tlie Vitrurius 
Britannicus, in 3 vols, folio, a most 
splendid work, appeared shortly after 
this, with his name annexed, and id 
which he was principal. Thie C6ur£- 
lu>use of Nottingham was designed by 
him, atid gained him the n6tice and 
friendship of some eminent characters 
in England, amongst whom weref &ik 
George Saville and Mason the poet. 
Soon after {his, great encouragement 
and large premiums were held out by 
public advertisement for erecting a 
Royal Exchange iii Dublin, then much 
wanted. Designs for this purpose were 
called for, and Mr. Gandon obtained 
the second premium, Mr. Iliomas 
Saniiby the third, Mr. Cooley being 



declared (lie stfcc^salbl candfdftte, an J 
ihe preseiit Royal Exchange was built 
on his design. Th^ great utility and 
convenience connected with the archi* 
tectural beauty of Mr.Gandon'sdesigny 
however, attracted di^ iittention and 
esteem ot the Ihie 'Mrt of Charlemont 
atid Portarlington. Colonel Button Co- 
pyngbam, and Jbhn Beresford, and 
his connexion wi& ihos^ dis^nguished 
pfttrons of the fin^ arte iif Irehmd on^f 
terminated wiA' &eir liVes^ He de- 
signed and executed thai noMe edifice^ 
the Custom ilan^ of Dublin, which 
will Ibn^ remain a lasting monumeiii 
of taste,, elegance, and archi^ectant 
beauty; and also tftis Cotirt-houst at 
Waterfqrd, at the r^ommendatiDn of 
the celebrated lloward. Thd be«itiiiful 
portico to the Housd of Lords; now 
converted into a national bank; that 
noble building the Four Courts and 
King's Inn, were designed and erected 
under his immediate superintendence, 
and many other works which reflect the 
highest lustre on the science slnd tast^ 
of Mr. Gandon. It must be observed^ 
that in the discharge of his duty in the 
expenditure of public money, his in-i 
tegrity was ever unimpeached, his 
great independence of miiid always 
steered him clear of party or faction — 
he never cbtitracted foi* an^ works,, 
nor became in any manner iiriieresfed 
In ah^ speculation or job connected 
thetewitb, but'always felt and supported 
the dignity of his profession. He 
wa^ one of the original manb^ 
of the Royal Irish Aciademy, and 
Fellow of the Society of Ariti^ua^ 
ries of London. Hi^ social qualities 
for which he was remarkable, Wewi 
much obscured in the latter plot of hi4 
life by an hereditstty gout, which 
afflf^ted him fof th^ last tSirty y^ars of 
his life ; but notwithstftni&g ha retue^ 
ment, he continued to be honoured 
with &e ft-lend^p kid c6rres|yondCSi«i^ 
of mafiy of the nlost distli^^idshcid chai^ 
radt^rs in (He United iSingaoni. 

GAlSCOIGNE) Bambtt', Esi^., iii 
liianhd](>e Street, May Fair, J^h. 17. 

He was born in 1755, ^d ^as the 
eldest son of B^ber Gascoyne, £sq.; 
M.P. f(it Maldoh and Trtitd, arid i 
Lord of th^ Admi^Uy during th^ wi- 
mini^tradoh of Lord North. Mr. Gas- 
coyne represented Liverpodl from tfai 
year 1780 to 1796, Wheti he retiied, ittd 
was succeeded by his brodier. He wai 
a frequent speaker in Pafliiuhent, and 
always addressed the Houite of Cofil- 
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mons with ii dSoroifgfi tdnoWfj^^ of ifi6 
st2l]ject und^r Ascussion. He rnarriedf 
6h July H l^9*i <he dahgbfer of 

died 3nlfy 19^1; hkA is^U^, France^ 
Mdy, only daug F it e f kfi'd sold hdress,. 
married to t^cl ^ prcMt Kmtjtiis ,of 
BSt^mj. H»tea^^&^2iii^rr^^f}i 
much toIemnitV at; BailtfAg, in JS^Xi 
If eat his Iscfe fiuher ahd Wife, on ^fi.Sf4. 
Tfee Mai^qfols 6f SAfiBbiiiy, and Oeheraf 
Gascdyne, his hrot&ei'^ atiehded a^' 
xi^et ihKmm^ iii dojijuiiciibn with' ct 
ttinhiefbi/s aiid respe^tabfe ientfnt^, \jf 
Whdi6n he wa^ ihi^ch beloved. 

GOHDCm, a^ptafe Ro6^ jTrimetf, 
R. N. it Wllet Medinet, hi AfHca, 

da^s ^otimey fitmi' Sanaar, Whence 
CScqitain Gordon wai^ proceeding in an 
acHenipt to penetrate tip to the' aouite 
of the Babr Coli^iad. 

Capiaih Gordoti had c^n cKstitl- 
gmi&ed himself dtliing the tflte Wa^'. 
He Was third son cf Caption Gordon of 
£verton, pear Bawtry. His denth sidda 
aiiother Tfctim to the melancholy list of 
those who have pt^rished in the dtuse oif 
AfHciin discovery. 

GRAHAM, Sir Jatfies, BatL, AprtI 
iiSth; at Netberby, after a short Illness, 
^ed 63, the fiiixiily of Grahafn ^ 
diescended from the £arls 6t Mon^eith, 
in Scotland. Sit James was the setbild 
son of the Rev. Robert Graham, tt,ti, 
(tff tL daughter of Reginald Grahafti, 
£s4.) of Nethcfiby, fl polished tf^tl^ 
man, and a sound classical schdliU'. it^ 
was bom hi ApHl,I761, ahd was apti^il 
<!f the celebrated Dr. Patrr, at fit^ni^dfe. 

Ketherby,- aiid th^ improvements iii(- 
thxliiced in its 4>p6araticfe by Th. Gr^ 
ham, ore thus noticed by Mr, PenhMnt : 

*' Netherb)r, th^ seat of thtf R^v. Dr. 
Gnham, ^laded oh h Hsing grohh^' 
Wa^ed by ibe £slc, sbd commandiii^ 
an extendhre View t more pleasiilg to ht, 
GVidiam ds he ikfel fk^ it a creation df 
his dwn ; Uadi tha^ dghtefen ytors agb, 
^einl in k state of naihx^; thi& p6opte' 
idle and bad, still retaim'ng ft smacl of 
&e feudal manners ; Scarte a hed^ to 
be seen ; and a tbtal ignofance brcsiaSI. 
td of even coal and lime, tlis nnprbv- 
ing spirit soon wrought K gt^it cbdnge 
in these parts; his eiampfe iHstllled in- 
fb ihe fnhabitants an iiidinfttioii to in- 
dhst^y; ahd they sObh fbtirid Ae Stblt- 
*ih6e between doth ahd its cbiicomi- 
tlDiis, dirt and B^g^fy, Uid^ the plenty 
that a right ap^licotibii 6f th^ arU of 
husbobdry bfought among th^. They 



ISf ni the inldsi df a A&imnhf; y^( 
starved in it; but in a. small ^ftcd they, 
flc^nt^ Hat, inumi df d pfmd& itiii 
hardly supported themselves, tA^y #ere. 
eittbl^ to raise' e^i^ii supplied foi* ttifeir 
n^^hbou^ : that titdf^ 6f thehr l^d wo^ 
so kindly as to bear cor6 t6t iii&tif years , 
se^66es^ely wfthbi^ h^p df thohilie; Aht 
for tb4 more ungrateful soiU, that therct 
wd^ fimestone^ to h6 had,< dhd tokt id' 
hdi^ th&ib. the wild tracit ^oon a^- 
peared in form of verdant m^ddoW^ and 
fifuitfuT 6orn:.flelds :' ftoid th6 irit, tii^ 
were soon able to send, to distant places, 
cftttie and butter ; aiid their Oracle kridls 
ehabled thetti td niaihtaia a 66tntiiktc^ 
sAfkrta Lancashire, in cofh. j6y siff- 
nMes ft habitation : ihus, ihfel^ dt^ difi«^ 
cittbpft o^ stittibhi^ ^tK liiis i^i^itfttioh, 
not very remote from 6iie aribther ; l!t^' 
th#by, Middteby, rfhd dVerbi.'f 

ift 177A Nethefby was visiW bj th6 
Iftte k^. T. Maiince; andtlie f^utt' 
of the visit to this c&anhiha plftc6* wa^ 
his po^ni, entitled "' J^etheAy,** Which 
thudop^n^f 
<^ Are these the re^bh^ wiier^, ^m dj^ 

to*g6, [i-age- 

Cbhttoding hotions strbve mtti mutual 
H^jr bairen Wing, wHere bi^ooding tH- 

vAitie spread; . [headf 

Aiid fi^antic Faction i^fed h&f hydi^ 
Hdiv chang*d the scene — ^wh:it gloriousl' 



prospects rise 



[ev€ 



es! 



Whfel^*er, delighted, roll my wbhd'ring 
H^ giiflrdiftfi Peace, here activ<2 Ciil- 

t&e reigns. 
And boundless Flenly clothes the felr^^ 

plaint 
tdii ttffe^hl *, iha< ferst, ihipUi^lbd with' 

thfesMri, [main, 

Ih mfthy d sdh^ijie fe&lbw sought the^ 
Now guiltless rolls — and views with'con*' 

^Misbrid^ 
Ltriuriahi IWdsoifKes gjliiter oh hb sid^ i 
A thouSaiid hills witii wealth and ver- 

Ati^ drowiiM, [ibiiiid ! 

Ahd tftlei^ tn iicfi pk^bfunbii smilitig 

* the Ei, : ' '. ~. 

^ Mr, IVfaurice adds in a noie : *' l)r. 

Parr» who in uie autUmn of 1819,^ 

taid a visit to hfs respected pupil at 

^etheiby, informs nie, these plants* 

ions, during the long time since I last 

ieheld them, have grown and spread to 

lii astonishing height and extent; proiidj 

leqiially iii the decline, as at the begin- 

^g of life, to follow his friendly couh* 

seh, t have made use of some of lus 

dbscrvatibns to improve this and other of 

niy juvenile poems. ' * 
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No more they ring with battle's fierce 

alarmsy 
No tnmqpets' early clangors rouse to 



Bchoes of rapture now, alone, they bear. 
The ploiighman*^ whistle* or the sports* 

man's cheer.— 
What though bleak Boreas oft deform 
the day, . [ray? 

And lowering stonps obscure the genial 
Th* industrious swain, with firm, un- 
daunted soul. 
Defies his rage, and bids the tempest 

Br. Graham died iu the year 1782, 
and the following inscription, contain- 
ing no fulsome hyperbolical praises/ but 
cbromenioratiYe of his sterling worth, 
liat been engraved oii his tomb in the 
Qiurch of Artharet. 

" Near this place are interred the re- 
nainsof the Renr. Rob. Gkaham, D.D. 
the owner and improver of this large 
territory, who dlied February 2, 1782, 
tttat. 72. Blest with an ample fortune, 
he v^arded not the gifts <^ Providence 
in a selfish view— but as the means of 
dispensing blessings and happiness to 
others. He was, indeed, of a disposi- 
tion truly ¥iod and beneficent; and 
the afieciaobate family he left, and 
liiOBe who were honoured with his ac- 
quaintance, must long lament the loss 
of the best of fathers and of friends, 

** Here likewise rest the remains of 
his eldest soUjChaiilks G&aham, Esq., 
who survive4 his father only a few 
days." 

On the death of his^ elder brother, 
Charles, the subject' of this aftide came 
into posseission of this fine estate, in a 
manner produced by his intelligent 
father. 

He was created A Baronet, Dec. 28, 
1782; and married in 1785 Lady Ca- 
dierine Stewart, eldest daughter of 
John, 7th Earl of Galloway, K.T., by 
whom he had the present Baronet ; three 
other sons, and nine daughters. 

In 179^, posterior to the general elec- 
tion, SirJ^iey was elected M.P. for 
Ripon, and again returned in 1802 
widiout any opposition. Tbenieritsof 
tins highly respected and excellent gen- 
Cleman are so well known tfarou^out 
the king^dom, that a lengthened eulogy 
of him IS not at all necesssary. In po- 
litical principle, he uniformly evinted 
ihe strongest attachment to the King 
and Cotistitutitin of his countiy. In 
all the relations of life — as a husband, 
^arentj master, landlord— he was most 



exemplary and liberal ; and his name, 
will long be held in veneratloB, not 
merely by his family, but also by all wlio 
enjoyed the honour of his friendship, or 
lived within the sphere of his influence^ 
His remains were interred on April 
20th, in the family vault, at Artliaret, 
and were followed to tfadr resting-place 
by*a long train of tenantry. 

GRAINGER, Edward, Esq., Lec- 
turer on Anatomy and Physiology, 13th 
Jan. in his 27th year. Mr. Grainger 
was the son of a respectable surgeon, 
resident at Biimingham, from whom, 
after he had completed a classical educa- 
tion, he received the first rudiments of 
medical science. He passed through 
the usual studies in London with un- 
common credit ; and having become a 
member of the College o( Surgeons, 
commenced in June 1819, at the early 
age of 22, a Course of Lectures on Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, in the Borough. 
XjOixI Bacon says, men are wise not by 
years, but by hours; and the result 
showed how competent Mr. Grainger 
was to discharge the duties of his office, 
for his class incrrased in such unexam- 
pled numbers, that being compelled to 
quit a spacious apartment, fitted up for 
Demonstrations, he erected, in 1821, a 
commodious Theatre, near Guy's Hospi- 
tal, with every convenience necessary 
for the study of anatomy. His class, 
however, still continuing to augment in 
the same proportion, he converted the 
first Theatre into a Museum, and buOt 
a much larger one, which he opened in 
Oct. 1823, surrounded by near 300 pu- 
pils, into whom be had infused an en- 
thusiasm for the profession, which was 
only to be equalled by their respect fpr 
his abilities, and th^ esteem for his 
piersonal character. But at this very 
period, when all seemed so prosperous, 
an insidious disease, the consequence 
of his excessive laboius, began to dis- 
play itself, and in despite of the atten- 
tions of his friends, and the endeavours 
of the Faculty, it advanced, and termi- 
nated his life. 

The causes 'which led so rapidly to 
the high and deserved reputation of Mr. 
Edward Grainger, were, first, his inti- 
mate knowledge of the. structure and 
functions of the human body ; 2dly, his 
surprising power of arranging ^and ex- 
hibiting that knowledge so distinctly, 
as to make what he taught plainly in- 
telligible; and, Sdly, the deep interest 
which he took in the welfare and im- 
provement of his pupils, being at a\\ 
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times their sincere friend, and accessi- 
ble preceptor. When it is considered 
that anatomy and physiology constitute 
'the only true basis of medical science, 
and how deeply important that science 
is, in its practical application, the death 
of such a man is not a greater calamity 
to his friends, than it is a loss to the 
profession and the public. 

GRANT, Patrick, at Brae-Man, 
Feb. I f th Patrick Grant was the vene- 
rable highlander, to whom his Mi^Jesty, 
two years ago, graciously granted a 
pension of one guinea per week, in the 
1 1 1 th year of his age. He expired while 
-sitting in his elbow chair, having felt 
scarcely any previous illness. His pen- 
sion now devolves on his daughter Anne 
during her life. A cottage is to be 
built for her on the fann of Drumcain, 
in the parish of Sethnot, near Brechin. 
It is thought that her late father was the 
only survivor of those who fought at the 
battles of CuUoden and Fdkirk. He 
was also engaged in the English Raid 
under the Pretender, and was present 
when the Pretender embarked for 
France. 

GREEN, Mr. Wilh'am, of Keswick 
and Ambleside, at Ambleside, April 
28th, 1823; aged 62. Mr. Green was 
a very ingenious and indefatigable art- 
ist, and a most kind-hearted man. 
£arly in lii^ he was a surveyor of con- 
siderable eminence at Manchester. 
With that restlessness which too fire- 
quently accompanies talents, he became 
dissatisfied with his occupation, and re- 
paired to London, where he devoted 
himself to the study of aquatinta en- 
graving, and produced a number of fine 
plates in that style of art. His health, 
however, having sufif^red from the inju- 
rious nature of the process ; he finally 
settled in the North of England, and 
lived for above twenty years amidst the 
beautiful sCenery of the lakes. Perhaps 
there is no man living so fiuniliar as he 
was with every part of that romantic 
country, of which his drawings are al* 
most innumerable. Tliey are distm- 
guished by the singular fidelity of their 
outline, and by the skill with which the 
character of the distant mountains is 
ipreserved. Mr. Grreen opened ah ex- 
hibition of his drawings at Ambleside, 
and subsequently one at Keswick. For 
some years this speculation proved to- 
lerably lucrative; but its advantages 
were much diminished by the peace ; 
which of course induced hundreds of 
pei'soHs of rank and fortune to visit the 



Continent, who until tiial efcnt had 
been compelled to Umit their Bummelr 
excursions within their native island. 
Mr. Gieen was a lively oompaiiioiiy and 
lull of anecdote. Indeed there was a 
' simplicity, a iu^mU, and a AonAammls 
in Ins character, which could not fidl to ' 
please any one who convened with htm, 
were it only for fiv^ niimttet. He has 
left a widow, and a large and amiable 
family. Bnides other wwks of nnnor 
importance, Mr. Green publiihed ** Sta- 
die&from Nature, containing 79 outline 
engravings of scenery in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire, with 
descriptions," fol. 1809. — ^"Hie Tour- 
ist*s New Guide; containing a De- 
scription of the Lakes, fMonntains, and 
Scenery in Cumberiand, WesCnmreland, 
and Lancashire; with some account of 
tiidr bordering Towns and Villages,*' 
2 vols. 8vo. 1822. 

GREG50N, Matthew, Esq., aft 
Liverpool, Sept 25th, aged 75. 

Mr. Gr^gson was a Fellow tX the 
iBodety of Antiquaries in London, and 
an Honorary Member of the Society of 
Antiquaries at Newcaatle-ufion-Tyne. 

Indigent merit has lost in him an ever 
warm and cheeriid patron and advocate. 
It were invidious to name the artists 
who have since risen to eminence 
as sculptors, engraven, and painten, 
whom in tfaeb outset he beftieiided and 
animated by his assistance and advice. 

Mr. Gr^;aon had successively presi- 
ded over most of the Ltvei^^ool public 
institutions, both literary and cliaritable i 
and seldom had he retired firom' his ol^ 
fice without having effected some great 
improvement in the system. In the 
records of most of these bis name is 
enrolled as a munificent benefilctor*. 

He was the author of ** A Portfolio 
of Fhigments relative to the History 
and Antiquities of the County PaUfctine 
and Duchy of Lancaster," a very vaht* 
able book, in which whoever mayheie- 
after attempt the Historiogn^hy of that 
county will find a sterling treasure. 

Few persons were so well acquainted 
with the history of his native county 
as Mr. Gr^son. Nature had given 
him a mind of extraordinary power, and 
a memory which even to the latest year 
of his life was wonderfully retentive ; 
and that restiess iatellectuaf vigour and 
unweaiying'zeal ^grtrliidi he was remarks 
able,had made him a persevering and suc- 
cessful Antiquary. — Hie combmation of 
these properties with a truly Christian spi- 
rit, an ample store of infdrmationia relUh 
s E S 
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|ibr sfKHal gaiety, and n firm fajljifulno^ 
of attathiiifcj^, caused liis fricn<^hip as4 

His tmulf .pjid fnei^ds can flerivp ja^ 
^tlwJ mi^t of tUeir rcgnat the nuf^ bfjaiil^ 

tDanuef- in whicli he disch^rg*.^ jai^ ij^ 
^ xdative d utLcs of ill'c. Nor c^ i^ODger 
)lh be de^^able far bim, wht> (laving 
. alrcacW liv^d bevQnd '* thi^ day^ of 
nuui," just If ben tlic decrepitude of f^ 
is appji(»^b|o^ hiiQ, sinks mco^ quiet 
vale of Dcaihj leaving to hla .posterity 
"that best of bequests — a idioracter of 
nvhich they may he proud^ and an ex- 
^unple whidi they may imitate. Fof 
well may t!iey say ^itU tti^ JEJ^istorian 
(jDjit wiMj n ^^yeli^ ;£flA^ti ,ti«sn be enteir- 
'jt{u,neci whilst ,1^'tt^i^ so Chriatiap-like 
^j5e<#^api^)— ",Sifliiifl piorummambiji? 
]ocus> si, ut sapientibus placet, nop. qim 
^rpore ex^iij^^iei^tur magnap apir^» ; 
placid^ ^e5ca9» Qps^ue, dpmmn ti^^ni, 
jpi\> i^toDp 4^4eno^ .^ ^ulielifibus la- 
imen^ fi^ CQflt^tflf^tiopem vjnu^uin 
^u W!i)D{i ^iroces, ^vt^ jiveqiie lugeri, ,pe^ufi 
pl^ngi .% j^t ; ^dpoii^ttiijine ^ po^us 
^iWJi lb?P?p(pr4ibu^ JiaUfJib^ f^t, si 



' II ALL. GtorgeW*;bb, E^.jM Sneed 
f ack, near Bristol ^ Feb. 21 ; aged 59* 
T^T' JlMl lyiis iate Si!ejr*!tary to tl]t! Hon, 
Boai^ of Agriculture, and Chaitinan to 
llic Committee ijfth*? AgricuHumi Asso- 
ctjititHi of Great BriAioj who aasombled 
at Head Bison's HoUii, during several 
of the late Stiiistom of Farliament, to 
;^k relief ffora thi2 depres^io^ under 
which the Agricukural InUfresj sp ae^ 
n'p^aly laboun^, and of whi ch f\ssoci a- 
tions be was the principal fQunder and 
pronjotcr. His «?airlier jtxemons were 
^evot^ lO the profession of tlie }aw. 
He held and cKei^utcd an appointment 
^ndcT the Corppjrabon of X^ristql for 
tl^^*iive ye^rs, (Juring ^Jjout twenty- 
five of whutb hf^ WHS their solicitor^ or 
^ctiog leg^ ji4lviser* He was princi*- 
pallj in^trnm^ntal likeivise in pa*i^ng 
all the Aet-j for tlie impivvement of 
the Fort and Harbo|,tr of Brij^tol, and 
had pQssed 5eVf ral for large an^L exten- 
sive inclosures ; Jp factj PjaLrliAmeutaj-y 
buaine^ v^as tbut to whiih be hud ^r- 
t Ocularly devoted hh time, onjd few 
ytet^ better qiju^il^^'d to Jiiu^u^^^ t^o^ 
15 ^^'^ ■""' •^■" 



numerous obstacles i^l^-are fre^neiit* 
|v .oppose^ po the prcj^p'ess of such bills* 
At the s^me tio^ he wa^ one Qf the 
ipo^ iextensiye apd Amproy^ig occu- 
pieirsofla^diniMtd^s^ct, an^atonie 
jpienod was tienaot qf .we^irly 2,3QO jBcres 
of land, ^is death wf^s o<;ci»ioned by 
his horse falliijig with him, very near 
his own house, when going only $i 
wid^ing pace, and in attempting to 
.rise withlum, st|:^ck his head agonal 
the grpund, and uiflicted a wound on 
the top of ^ia head, immediately be- 
hind the forehead; the wound itself 
was jiot attended with fever, and firom 
th^ temperate and regular hiibits 
of Mr. Hall, he was expected to do 
well ; hut on the 8th day, ^mptoms 
,of Rocked jaw ,ara)eared, and all the 
skill ^nd attention ti^e first phy- 
sicians and surgeons in the C^ty of 
Bristol could supply, were unav/iiUnjg 
.to pre^^erve his Ufe to his large famUy ; 
f^ although the local syipaptoms qf ^ 
jaw yielded considerably .to the meai^ 
jresorti^ to, he jsunk under the gepend 
depressing influence of thi^ dr^a^i^ 
malady. 

HAJLL^ Dr. M>eKt, ^ ^^r&oa 
,to IMS |klajc9ty> rorces. He^asde- 
^nd^ ^om ihe anf4ei^t family of fit^ 
Hal(^ <^r Haiig^ifea4, in |U);(buij^ 
^re^ pn tlfe ^^t|iem confines of th^ 
j^ojtti^ honler* Jh^ exjj^^ts of oqe 
oif hiB a^estors, Hobhie Hall, of 
l^augh-he^it renowzie^ border chief- 
,taip, fregtienUy occur In the traditional 
repQrds of tite time m whiqh he lived. 
4^Qe ii^st^ce qf i^s remarkable strength 
^^i^ hardihood is commemorated by the 
jfom^ipg injuaip^pn, on a rude monu- 
ment p^ced upon a mount on the 
iand^ fi Hai^gh-^ead, near the junction 
"fff t(^ ^ale ^^ the dassiqd f eviot. 
^t records the iffd^nt fle^nce made in 
^f^X^fiasfs^tr^pir^mar^ again^ 

m i^^^pt h^ i^^e powerml clian of %^ 
tp qi^posess j^fp qf his paternal estate : ~ 

• 3[JieironJii|jfs.w^^9Ji/a^jfs^ 
Sf.o^^iJP.tljerioujrh. 
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Ax a later period Henry I|idl, of 
llaugh-faead, tlie lineal descendant of 
Ithis intrepid Moss-trpppery and the great 
^randfatlier of the subject of our present 
police, performed as distinguished a 
part in the stormy period in which he 
livedo as bad been done by his heroic but 
rude ancestor in earlier times. He too|c 
an active and leading part in those strug- 
gles for liberty of conscience which pre- 
^e4ed find followed the restoration qf 
Charles II. After suffering great perse- 
cution £or his non.conformi1np^, he retired 
for a short time to the English border, 
Beturuing to Scotland, when he deemed 
the posture of affairs iittmg for ttffording 
aid to his covenanted brethren, he was 
piken prisoner in his way to Pentland ; 
andy wi^ some others of his party, con- 
fined ip Cessford Castle ; from whence 
lie escaped by the connivance of his rela- 
tive, the Earl of Itoxburgh, to whom 
^s strong-|ioljd belonged, and once more 
sought refuge in England. Here he 
rj^oaiulned peaceably for three years, but 
the unabated persecution in Scotland 
liayiiig compelled many of his country- 
men to become refugees in Nortliumber- 
landy he engaged in an encounter with a 
,CoL ^truthers, in defence of his friend . 
.Thomas Ker, of Hayhope, whom that 
pp^cer eadi^vpure4 to entrap as ^ non- 
conformist. Compelled by this event to 
feturn to .Scptian^y he agnalized himself 
yjfii^ thfi warmest seal iii defence of the 
iiijefsecuted cause, exhilnting in every en- 
counter wi^ the royal forces, the most 
undaunted anil perseyering^courage. At 
p,u^erglei), Ihrumclog, iQlascow, and 
j^otliweU fridge, heperfonned prodigies 
pfyi^lpur. In this histac^i(|p,which proved 
so fatel t9 .the cpv^nap|ed cause, ^e im- 
j^rlsi^t pass in the middle cdT the bxielg^ 
was ^^en4e4 by (lii}^ ^ ||a(^:s^|i of 
^tiUth^let, at .^ |iea4 of j^ee hmicbrcM} ojf 
ih^if clfo^f) ^opps, to the last ^pcf^of^. 
X^JUfjsntipns .^ving, hojvever, by fjb#t 
jtijne, crqpt |n^ t^e army c^^Cpvenant, 
Uiese two iptrepifl leaders, defied reiii- 
fo/c^^nts, w^re compelled, in ihe en^, 
to yield to superior nu^ilMurs, i^d to 
4rai;v ^ tfie pattered remains of their 



Wfdtf|r ScoH in ^s ||f|in3trel^ of the 
Scottish ISorder, with the reipark, that 
the stone is brokeii and much defaoed. 
. I^in^ he wrote, however, a new one has 
beeii erected in its stead, by one of Hob- 
biie llaU's de9ceiidMit8>. va officer in the 
iPritisb navy. 



force. .^Jfier ^is d^eat, so inde&ti- 
gable was thjs pursuit after Henry IJall, 
that he was compelled to seek refuge 
in Holland, where, fiowever, he re- 
mained only a short tim^, preferring 
rather to encounter perils an$l hard- 
ships of every kind, in what he deemed 
a righteous cause, than supinely to sit 
down in the enjoyment of ease and 
tranquillity in a foreign land* A few 
months aner his return to Scotland, he 
was basely betrayed into the hands of 
Governor Middleton, of Blackness- 
castle, by the curates oi Borrowstounnes^ 
and Carridden ; and, when attempting 
to make his escape, was struck down 
by a miscreant of the name of George, 
a waiter at the inn where he was made 
prisoner. He never afterwards reco- 
vered the power of i^eech, and died on 
his way to Edinburgh, whence (general 
Dalziel, and a party of his troops, were 
sent to conduct liim. It should seem, 
however, his estate was not forfeited, as 
his descendants were suffered to remain 
in undisturbed possession of the pro- 
perty. Jt is the custom of some mo- 
dern authors, to sneer at the exertions 
made by the covenanters in defence of 
civil and religious liberty, and to take 
advantage of some of their unimportant 
or individual peculiarities, to represent 
the whole sect as a band of religious and 
blood-thirsty fanatics. Even many sin- 
cere Protestants are not sufficiently 
thankful for the blessings they now 
enjoy. T^e ^atest number of them 
do not seem &lly aware from what 
tyranny, firpm what mental slavery, they 
have been ipscued by the firming the 
courage, and the blood) of their ances- 
tors. "I^ey ei^oy the present calm o£ 
religious tcderation^ unknowing or re- 
gardless of the tempest which dissipated 
the frightful ai^d lowering clouds of 
bigotry §nd superstition that threatened 
to overwhelm the land; they cherish 
not with sufficient reverence and grati- 
tifde the inempry of those daring and 
magnanimous spirits who wi^stood the 
buffetting of the storm ; ^d purchased, 
at the expense of {heir ease, thdr pro- 
perty, and even life itsetf, the peace 
and §e<:urity of their descei^dants. But, 
1^ a^fty by ^e subject^ we have too 
lopg deviated from the object of this 
notice. It is a t^t^ remark^ that the 
lives pf literary or professional men 
a^or^ but few incidents wortiiy to be 
recorded by the biographer, pr. Hall, 
the youngest son of tlie late Henry 
XX 4 
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Hall, of Haugh.head, was bom at that 
place in the year 1763, and received the 
first rudiments of his education from a 
private tutor under the paternal roof. 
Afterwards he was placed at the gram- 
mar-sdiool of Jedburgh, in Roxburgh- 
shire, of which the Rev. Dr. Ftoton, 
and Mr. James Brewster *, were, at that 
period, successively rectors. Though 
evincing much quickness and aptitude 
in the acquirement of bis daily tasks, 
young Hall was then more distin- 
guislKd among his school-fellows for 
reats of activity and bold daring, than 
for that love of study which so eminently 
distinguished him in future life. After 
passing the usual series of years, then 
dedicated in North Britain to the ac- 
quirement of classical learning, his at- 
tention Was turned towards some pro- 
ftssion, when his choice fell on that of 
medicine. The usual preliminary in- 
structions he acquired under the tuition 
of Dr. Buckham, an intelligent physi- 
cian of Wooler, in Northumberland, 
from whence he proceeded to Eklin- 
burgh, where he pursued his studies 
with the most indefatigable seal for the 
next two years, returning to Wooler in 
the interval of the medi^ classes. At 
the termination of this period, he was 
placed with Bryan Abbs, Esq., an emi- 
nent surgeon in Newcastle- upon-iyne, 
and acted for three years as one of the 
dressers in the infirmary of that town, 
which, we may venture to affirm, is not 
inferior, as a practical school for sur- 
.gery, to any other in the kingdom, 
owing to the multifarious accidents 
continually occurring in the colleries, 
.arid the shipping on the river. Hie 
taste for classicsd learning, which he 
had imbibed, during the latter period of 
.his remaining at school in Jedburgh, 
was now assiduously cultivated by Mm 
in the interval of his medical avocations. 



* Between Mr. Brewster and his 
pupil a sincere and lasting friendship 
was formed, which only terminated with 
the death dT the fonner. This gentie- 
man, who was a highly gifted linguist, 
but whose retired habits, and extrefne 
modesty, prevented him from being 
much known beyond the cilrcle of - a 
provincial town, where his merits could 
not be duly appreciated, was the lather 
of the Rev. James Brewster, and Dr. 
David Brewster, both so well known 
in the literary world. 



On leaving Newcastle, oar yaiattg 
student proceeded to London, and 
shortly after entered the medical de- 
partment of the navy. After serving 
some time in the channel, he suled as 
first mate of a seventy-four (we believe 
the Ruby) to the West Indies. On the 
Jamaica station he remained several 
years ; and, at the conclusion of the 
war returned to Britain, being then an 
acting surgeon on board a frigate. Ob 
his return to Britain he relinquished 
the navy, at the earnest solidtation of s 
paternal uncle, and repaired to Edin- 
burgh, still farther to prosecute his 
medical studies. Haring taken the 
degree of M. D. the following year, he 
settled in Jedbuigh, where be continued 
for a short time to practise medicine 
with increasing reputation. It was 
during this period that he published, in 
Duncan's Edinbtugh Annals, a paper 
on Pemphigus, in which he endeavours, 
from a view of all the eridence at that 
time before the' public, to establish the 
sporadic nature of that disease. This 
was followed, in a subsequent voliune 
of the Annals, by another paper on the 
same subject, wherein he details the 
results of an experiment he made on 
himself and two other subjects, by 
means of inoculation with the matter of 
Pemphigus, and enters into fiuther 
reasonings in confirmation of his Ihnner 
conclusions. Shortiy afterwards, he com- 
municated to the same work, •* Cur- 
sory Observations on Insanity,'* in 
which he strenuously recommends flie 
application of cold water to tiie head 
in such cases. We also find, about the 
same period, a well-written letter fhxn 
Dr. Hall to the senior Dr. Duncan, on 
the distemper so generally fitfal to cats 
throughout Scotiand. The accuracy 
of research, and deamess of deductioD, 
which characterise these short produc- 
tions, are alone suffident to stamp 
then* author, even at that early period 
of his professional career, as a dispas- 
sionate and philosophical inquirer. 
Considerations of a domestic nature 
indueed him, about this period, to re- 
move to London, where he cantinued 
some years chiefly engaged in literary 
pursuits. A translation of ** Spallan- 
zini on the Circulation of the Blood,'* 
with a preface and notes, from the pen 
of Dr. Hall, appeared shortiy after his 
arrival in the metltipolis ; and, a lew 
months afterwards, a translation of 
** Guyton Morveau on the Meua •€ 
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Purifying Infected Air, and Arresting 
tbe Pirogress of Ocmtagion." This last 
work was also enridied with several 
usdlfiil and judidous notes, and a pre- 
face, in which Dr. Hall canvasses the 
pretensions of Dr. James Johnstone, of 
Worcester, to this discovery, whidi was 
unjustly claimed both by Gayton Mor- 
vetm. and Dr. Carmichael Smyth. Dr. 
Johnstone's claim to priority of dis- 
covery was afterwards candi^y stated 
by Dr. Hall in the Monthly Magaiine 
for October, 1802. It would be te- 
dious to enumerate all the different 
fitenuy engagements which occupied 
f&s time at this period. Suffice it to 
say, that besides writing in two re- 
views, and being occasionally employed 
as the editor of different popular 
works, he appears never to have re- 
lazed in attention to any of those 
questions which agitated the medical 
world ; as is evident, from his various 
communications to the London Medi- 
cal and Physical Journal for a series 
of years, as well as his criticisms on 
different foreign publications, which 
likewise appeared in that useful work. 
Dr. Hall, from the time of being a 
student in Edinburgh, enjoyed the 
fiiendship, and was in habits of familiar 
correspondence, vrith the senior Dr. 
Duncan, the eminent professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine, 8fc, in that 
university ; he also corresponded vritfa 
many of bis literary contemporaries, 
and some of his letters on medical 
subjects appear in the works of Dr. 
Kmglake, &c. We have now to record ' 
an event, which, for a time^ clouded 
Dr. Hall's prospects, and materially 
altered his destination in alter life. 
Basely deceived by- one- in whom he 
had implicitly confided, he was de- 
frauded of the greatest part of his pro- 
perty, and involved in heavy law- 
expences in iVuitless efforts to regain it. 
This weighty loss, conjoined witib other 
considerations, induced him again to 
turn his attention to the service, and he 
entered the medical department of the 
army. His duties as an active medical 
officer now wholly occupying his time, 
he seldom, for the next ten or twelve 
years, appeared before the public in hb 
literary capacity. When that unfor- 
tunate mission by land and sea, which 
cost the lives of so many brave and 
'able men was determined on, for the 
-exploration of the Niger, Dr. Hall 
was the medical officer appointed to 
accompany the military division of the 



expeditbn; and his medical experience, 
his ardent zeal for the advancement of 
science, his accurate knowledge of 
botany, which, with him, had tdwaya 
been a favourite study, joined to habits 
of activity, and rigid temperance, doubt- 
less well fitted him for the arduous 
tadc Unfortunately, however, in the 
outward bound passage. Dr. Hall vrss 
precqntBted into the hold of the vessely 
which had been left open by the inat- 
tentbn of the ship's steward ; by which 
accident his breast-bone, and several 
of the ribs were dreadfully fractanred, 
and he received a severe contusion oo 
his lefi temple. Such, however, was 
bis ardour for the promotion of the 
enterprise, that, disregarding the advice 
of a medical officer on board the same 
vessel, he refused to be put on shore 
at Jersey; and, at the utmost rid^, 
proceeded on his voyage. On landing 
at Senegal, though still feeble from the 
effects of the accident, he enjoyed not 
a moment's relaxation from duty, as 
most of the^edical staff on that station 
were eith eg, r ecently dead,^or confined 
by indispMnon. No wonder, dien, that 
at the end of a few weeks. Dr. Hall 
was so reduced by a severe attack of 
disease, that a removal to a more salu- 
brious climate was considered as afford- 
ing him the only chance of prolonged 
existence. He was, therefore, carried 
on ship-board, and sent to Madeira, by 
the way of the Cape de Verd islands, 
with slender expectations that he would 
survive the voyage. Of tiie hospitality 
and kindness of Mr. Keir, a British 
merchant resilient at Madeira, ' Dr. 
Hall often expressed himself in terms 
of the vrarmest gratitude ; and, after a 
residence of some months in the house 
of this gentleman, he so far recovered 
as to be able to undertake the home- 
vrard voyage. It was at Madeira that 
he first learned tbe fiite of - Captain 
Tuckey, and his associates ; and soon 
after baud df the death of* his own 
commander, Major Peddie, which oc- 
curred two weeks afWr he himself had 
left the Afiican shores, and veas succes- 
sively followed by that of most of the 
British officers attached to the mission. 
Several years have elapsed since Dr. Hall 
returned from Africa; but his health 
was never fully restored. He w^ sedu- 
lously attended by his friend. Dr. 
Oeorae Pearson ; but every thing that 
friendship could suggest, or that medi- 
cine could achieve, was vainly tried for 
tbe alleviation of hb complaints, and he 
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4t len^ feu a sur?, ihouf^] 
^clim, to the conjoint effect^ pf an ^i- 
9^ujbinous ^^lifoatp and th^ accidental 
ifViury above related. The ^bjoine^ 
JU$t w ^ few of the e«$ay^ apd pafi^vs Jby 
ICir- Hal^y i^ fdone $ufl^fj[e^t j^ entiUe 
^i^ to ra^ h^jgch as a me^iqal phjilo- 
jsbphpr. EeQUulcs oa jCoii^-Fpx, j^p. 
n^(>lV^ed in the four 1^ vplui;];!^ of 
I)unc^ s lyE^djfeal Ai^na^B, Edji^b^rgb; 
JgbsieryatiQ^ on the jPlagu^ an^ «*!?# 

('i^o):k op. pe^al Medicine ; ^Lemarl^ 
op J5^n^ o^ patey^ ; Essay o^ the 
p^&fi^ or l^pi^vfdc .C^jta??^ qf 
iBQd; jC^^e^ryatipns on Hydropbipbia ; 
J^ATtber Eenparks on tAtio; Cases of 
X^c|kep^pQX 9iista|i:en for Small-Po^ ; 
Transladon qf §abatief > Ca^es q£ Hy- 
fteot^'qbja ; pitto of a Fapl^r on Trad^ 
nre^^dicial tp ]^(^tb; Ditto of Proust*s 
jBssay on l^icben Is^ndicu^i i>i|tto on 
J)uma&*s Essay qn the Tran^orqEi^on 
of Qrgans; Accoi,uit of a, singulfur 
Case <ff Abstinence j; Ojl^s^ryations on 
Vj^|^an#i Wqrk pn tbe YeUpw Fever ; 
stes qf Icterus and Hepatitis cured 
th^ ^se of J^itric A(49; Cursory 
rjc^ on Dr. ^uipphry*s Ca§e cSf 
taifirf I A Vindication of Dr. John- 
ptpneVClai^fi to the Discovery pf Mi- 
11^^ Acid i^umigf^^ons ; Obseryatipn^ 
6u thie (rritability of Ibe Lactuca Sa- 
liva ; pittu ori tht Hc^t evolved by the 
AriLim CarclifolJumi &c. ; Cases of 
Bums and $Ciilds Lreattd by Cold Ap- 
pllcadans ; Ob^rvadons on the Use qf 
tbe CarlHirmte pI' If on in Caacer^ &c, 
See* published in thu London Medical 
^^d Fh^stcal Journal, bct^ef^n the yc^a 
1800 and IS 10; Tranalfltion of Sa^ 
batier^s Cms pf Tetanus, vvlih illugtra- 
tive Nottifi J Case of Tumour in the 
mgbt Uypoehondriitni ; Dttto pf Cy- 
che Trachcalis ; Cases oi' seconiiiunf 
til- Pox, &£C*t published m the New 
jlcal and PhysJcal Journal i Clare 
0n the Motion of Fluids, vt-tth Adrfi- 
UqiiE^i &c. ; TransJ^tion of SpaU^nzani 
on Respiration; Introduction to Bo- 
tany, qr the Study of die X^inn^an Sys- 
tcfn. Independently, bo wev^r, of Ihese, 
and other works, already before the 
publjcj he has left many valuable nmuu- 
jiqiipts beb^fid liim I and, ^n pai^ticular, 
^ ^sqay c^n the Bi^ ip ^e^p; Ke- 
m^ qfk flje Mpdical Typography gf 
qli^eg9^ fyid several valuable cas^ 
wb^i OjCCHrrefl in ^e different ipilita^ 
1^Q«Mtak of ^biph he ^afl cliarg^* 
' pft.A#J»DSN,Johfi;j^dyjgppupt; 



after fn ei\|oyji^t qf 
. ly three weeks of lus'jtme w^ 
estates, having succeededhis IffspiM^ 
fhomas, who died ^n fi:» 2(f»^ ^ 
August l|ist. His lordship yrfta bor^ 
jPebru^ 24. ^749, and after ^ edu- 
p^on t^ Westniipster School, becfvays 
siibsequ^tly a s^dent of Christ (CiiMni(i 
Cqlleg^, p?.ford,^d M. A.; ybep 
C9nui[ienc^ig (Jik^hisfi^jer, Eob^ tt^ 
4^ V^Cpunt}' a diplomatic Cfiir^, he 
If ^ ftpfi^in^ed, April 8^ 178a :Bfi- 
n^ster ^^^ijpotentiaiy to the £lec^ 
pilaitiii?, ^d Myiister' .to ;the Die^ a^ 
JEl^sbon, yrhere he remained til^ F^ 
^ruary^Sd, 17i83, when he was selectc^ 
IIS ffiiypy Extraordinary to the Kin^ of 
Sardinia, 'making Turin his constant 
rpsidenceV till, in December 1*796, the 
lapid progress of the French arms in- 
duced the 'Courjfc to forsake tiieir conti- 
pental for the more protected insular 
possessions in the island of Sardinia^ 
and Lord Hampden returning, after his 
long services, to England, never after- 
wfirds accepted a public employment or 
office. Augustt p, 1773, be married 
Harrie;t, daughter of Rev. Dr. Burton^ 
jCanon of Christ Church, who now sur- 
vives hun. His remains were depcmted 
in ^e vault of his family at Glynde, ha 
.Sussex, ^y his particular desire ; a|id th^ 
close union which connected the two 
brothers in life is not te^nated by 
death, their coffinJs being placed by the 
ipdes <4 each other. 

By jhi^ LfardAj^p*9 will the gpml 
tt^te^ 0^ tfaj^ family are thus divided : 
Tp Geprge, JB^^rl of ^uckinghamshiI^, 
devolves thehpuse aii^ nropejpty atHamp* 
4^n, in Buckinghamshire ; which paifae 
he|laf>^|ce>3^^med, b^g^^e^cej^ 
tt^rpMdb th p daughter c^ S|rWi]lu|Di 



• Ij9 ptfbUsJied ^ jPanna, in I79|r, 
tba jplassical '* ^oemata H *ypT* d**"'ft pa,** 
JlMeipg .a splendid l^dition of some of |^s 
fatliqr's L^t|J9 poeips^ priiited |n folib^ 
with the l^utiftil types ,of Bodpni. 
The ,fir^ X^oacd Hampden also wrote 
^ptoi on Milton apd Martial, and a 
Con^mentary op Horace, ;^hich his i^on 
thus pientipns ;— ' < A loi^g and valuable 
wp^k which formed his&vourite amuse- 
Ipent during s^y^ral y^ars ; it contains 
the ;nost eii^ia^ ,«cMta upon the 
whple of Hor^ce> wprks, s^ is, per- 
baps, one pf the most severe, erudite, 
apfl elegant works pf cri^cii^, that 
exist. ** — Coxe's Life of Lcfd Walppfe 
p.3p^. 
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JS^HiSp of ^Qcmf fiKfxk fb» oi^^r^ 
patriot of jtliat mjoip. 

To liie Hojipurabl^ .Q^orge ^ce, 
eldest sw of XfPri Pyflfewr, J^ rnaii- 
.slon-boiise of ^iWhajn^ in Bedford- 
i^re> >fritb the maaours and estates'tbei^- 
unto .ann^x^, on con^ltiQa of bislafang 
^the name and beaang the onns of 
IVevor ; Lucy, da p d^ t er of Johin JMopr- 
tpj "Reyiv^ J^. of DWnde, Mvjing 
^niarried his greatTgninclMther .iGreo^ 
KlqB, Esq. I? H^wtcfn,' in ' C^nna,r- 
tbens^re. 

To the HonQund)]e .G^pexal Henry 
Brmidf tl^e ;)^u^ and ^tates of Glynde, 
J^ Sussc^j, J^e jRciiig' ihp descendant of 
anpther daught^ of w^ aforesaid John 
]j^oiJey ^vori Jfsq. 

Tlo John gpence^, Esq., eldest son Oif 
Uie lateXord Charles Spencer, devolv^ 
ojihc^ <prQ^rty; his grandmother Eli- 
sabeth I>ueliess qf M^^f borough beiug 
the only daughter an^ h^jres» Cff "JCliomaii 
jOfe secv>nd ford XreyQJr. 
* ;]^^1tTtE Y, "fix9.f .the iooce beautt- 
fuliuid admnred adarese^ at Woolwich^ 
Fel^rjiaiy^; aged 7^. ' She was a 4:911. 
t^pbraiy qf ,G9p^% *nd yre believe 
tfce pply Qne that iDpmfiined, excep^ng 
>lr. ^uic]c and ATw. M^tt9c|t8,.Tyho m 
still ^vp. '%r ^^tjtreixie p^^> aj?a 
the truth an^ nature jof Her j|i;^g;, ;^t- 
iracte^ uqivei^ adTpiratiofi, anjf cayspfl 
her p? link the.Jugh^^t, ^ X^fif^e, ip 
I)er |>rofessipn, preyipua to ttiewpear- 
^nce , of' >(¥s. Sbddonsi Mr. If uU Hftd 
^tti^n JJs ti^gedy of Mefj^ty ^ JSieco^^ 
or Fear RosdmonX several years jjnx^ 
yjmA ,to iffi pfQ4i^9^ny .^ 4esj:^4red 
of dbtaiinipg a proper rejjresent^ve for 
the diafiu^ of Eofomqrfd .uf^til % 
aboye If^y ajypefl^. Masq^ t^wi, the 
ieleWt^ mk V^^J^ f'^W^ ?f 

IS not calculated for stage effect;. |t ^9^ 
iieyevth^}e^^^^t,tij^e^;|]j^p^^ and 

"^ AWpm^r- 
m^^ MM* 

.fogperirjis 13&. 
sale Qf 











sernces t»^g ^roeur^ l^r a hand- 
some independence. 

HIX.;^, Sir John, Ba^. ; BiaySl; 
|kt his sea^ Hawkestpne, Sal(^, in bis 
84^ year. j9e was the sixth child pf 
Sir Rowland, first Baronet, by fJane, 
daughter ii Sir Brian Brougbton, of 
Broug^n, po. Staffbrd^ Bart. ; wi|8 
bqm July %l, 17^9, .succe^ed |^s 
brothtf IQcbard, 2d baronet^ Nov. ^, 
ISO's: §ir John Hill represent^ the 
3orougti of Shrewsbuiy In Parliiinept 
13 years; in the year 1811, he served 
the office of Mayor of Shrewslmry ; and 
at the period of hU decea^ fie yr^ 
Colonel Commandant of the Ijlorih 
Shropshire Yeomanry C^yalxy. 

He married Mary, ^^ughter of John 
Cbambre, 0f Petton, loo. Salop, ^Isq. 
llie himp^ .Pfu^ent of sixteen (children, 
the majority of i^hpm survive 14ni, ^n^ 
JBix of whom have att^tined hi^ r?^ a^d 
disdnctibn in the i^vice of their cotiii- 
jay, Qtr J* Hill not o^ly sustained a 
potnan^ character, but was wiperiaHy 
du^anglushed by t^ most honourable 
anp^Ibtlon .c^ « the Father of Herpes." 
As ^ hiead pf a family, proverbial ajap 
lor its liberality and zc»l, in ,1;^ liirtbc^- 
^^pi» of livery work of charity, and j^u- 
WH^» W .4*<iWe will be a 9PUI^pe pf 
^ene];al and unfi^gn^ ;regret. 

He /:(jaqp}^d his 83d vesyr p^ ti^ let 
llf^ug;!^ li^ and be died es^y.agd 
^jjappuy, af|£|- sc^rqely on^ whole day's 
illne4* ^if^oimHilllsfucpi^edintb^ 
}*ffP^^^^^ \^ 1)^ ext^ndive esMtes by 
|)j^ grandson ^owlan^l, onepf tibe Repxer 
fei^l^es In jP^cUamnt fpr ^ counl^ 
pf SaL?P* 

1^ ffif^Xfl Jtpok j^a$9 a^ finees, 
Jf*y 28. 3Ch^ shops i^t jPgjep, and ti 
?Y?WWWfch, v?re closed, m^ evfliy 
?Wff sjufl^ tp a?e pienafliy of tlie der 
Sf^^ jby ^p xfirt 9ux»ber of persons 

S«F^ 4l?bgr," dJge«tedl iWw 
'>j|palsna5. At t|je timepf fab 
^ and fi;^ tflferol yeais prevl- 
\f, Jip emitted .!' Tji Fanner^ 
•fpiin^f^L*' 

' jttOWAKP^t^&eJ^h^HfiiiAuraUe 
Lord Henry '^n^^gv^ |ipw«wd JHIoly)- 
neuz, I^p»|y j;»rl ^arahal of Eng- 
Ijlfid, (niati^.tp tbe,ffip8t.»«ble ;BeimAid 
jBchra^, QqkepfJHpifQlik, «ftil M«^ 
m^t 9^^y^e^SfmmW9M of £«^^ 
fe^fi ; i^^ bw«e^ jAKyer <3&ra8V«rt|r 

Smpet, jsft^r |i shor^t >iUm»s, ju^ai?. 
||i9 XcPfi^M* .anTM ly«n .«7|b ikt.. 
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1766, represented the city of Glouces- 
ter in several Parliaments, and at the 
time of his decease was High Steward 
of that city, and one of the R^resen- 
tatives for Steyning in the present Par- 
liament He married Elizabeth, young- 
est daughter of the Idte Edward Long, 
of Aldermaston, in the county of Berks, 
- Esq. Judge of the Vice- Admiralty of 
the island of Jamaica. In 1812, upon 
the death of his maternal uncle, Sir 
Francis Molyneux, Bart, some time 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
his Lordship assumed the name and 
arms of Molyneux^ in addition to and 
after those of Howard, in pursuance of 
the will of Sir Frauds, whereby the 
ample estates of that ancient family at 
Terersal and Wdlow, in Nottingham- 
shire, were bequeathed to Lord Henry 
for life, with remainder to his second 
son, and for want of such issue, to his 
eldest daughter, with other remainders. 

In December 1815, upon the death 
of Charles, the eleventh Duke of Nor- 
folk, his Lordship's eldest brother suc- 
ceeded to the honours of his illustrious 
ancestors, and to the high and hereditary 
office of Earl Marshal of England. His 
Grace, however, being precluded from 
exercising in person the duties attached 
to that ^gnified and important office, 
owing to the penal Acts in force against 
Roman Catholics, Lord Henry was 
appointed by his noble brother, in the 
month of February 1816, Deputy Earl 
Marshal, an appointment winch was 
confirmed by the Royal approbation on 
the 1st of March following. On the 
14th of October 1817, his Lordship, by 
virtue of the royal licence of that date, 
resumed the name of his noble fimiily in 
addition to and after that of Molyneux ; 
and his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, in consideration of the im- 
portant duties exercised by hb. Lordship 
as Deputy Earl Marshal, was graciously 
pleased, by royal warrant dat^ 15tfa of 
the same month, to grant to him, then 
Henry - Thomas Howard - Molyneux- 
Howard, Esq., the same title, place, 
pre-eminence and precedence. to which 
his Lordship would have been entitled, 
had his father lived to have succeeded to 
the honours of his family. 

During the period Lord Henry 
Howard discharged the duties of the 
great hereditary office so long vested in 
the ancient and illustrious house of 
Howard, the arrangement and direction 
of many of the most important and 
solemn public ceremonies devolved upon 



his Lordship, throughout the whole of 
which his zeal and anxiety for the public 
service were conspicuously manifested. 

Tbe Coronation of his present Ma- 
jesty, and the events antecedent to that 
solemn and magnificent ceremonial, are 
still recent in the public recollectipn. . 
The laborious duties which vested iii 
the Earl Marshal were discharged by 
his Lordship, and the various and ex- 
tensive preparations on the occasiaii 
were made under his immediate direc- 
tion, during the years 1820 tod 1821. 
A short time, however, previous ito the 
day appointed for that august ceremony, 
his Lordship was so seriously indiqx>sed» 
as to render it impracticable for him to 
go through the fatigue attendant upon 
the arduous and anxious duties of the 
day. The King was therefore graci- 
ously pleased to allow Lord Howard 
of Effingham to act for his Lordship on 
that particular occasion. 

Lord Henry Howard, has left issue 
by his Lady who survives him, an only 
ison, Henry Howard, Esq., and four 
daughters, Henrietta, Isabella, Char- 
lotte, and Juliana, all unmarried^ Mr. 
Howard, the son, who is now returned 
in Parh'ament for Steyning, inherits the 
estate of Greystoke Castie, in Cumber- 
land, und^ the will of Charles, late 
Duke of Norfolk ; the eldest daughter 
Henrietta, succeeds to the estates of thd- 
late Sir Francis Molyneux, an^ takes 
the name and arms of Molyneux, in 
addition to those of her own noble 
family. 

Arrangements having been made for 
the interment of his Lordship's remains 
with all possible privacy, the Members 
of the College orAmis, over whom his 
Lordship presidkl, anxious to evince 
their feding of respect to the memory 
of 'a kind patron and Jbene&ctor, ad- 
dressed the following note to the Eari 
Marshal: 

College of Arms, 1 6th June, 1 824» 

Hie Officers of Anns have learned, 
with emotions of the deepest regret, the 
decease of the Right Hon. Lord Henry 
Howard, Deputy Earl Marshal. In. a 
moment so i^cting to his iKii^Uh^'s 
family, they feel it might be an untimefy 
intrusion to tender the expression of 
their unfeigned sorrow. 

Thus situated, they most respectfully 
beg leave to lay before your Grace, 
whose high official functions hi^ Lord- 
ship for so many years exercised with a 
xeal and ability rendered no less con- 
spicuous by the (ireservation'of the gie^t 
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hereditary rights entrusted to himby your 
Grace, than by a paternal an^ety to pro- 
mote the interests of this College,the hum- 
ble but sincere expression of their pro- 
found respect for his Lordship's memory, 
with theirmost dutiful and earnest request 
to be permitted to offer the only tribute of 
gratitude now unfortunately left them, 
by attending his Lordship's honoured 
remains to the place of interment. 
His Grace the Duke ofNwfolky 

Earl Marshal, j-c. ^c, ^c. 
His Lordship's remains Imving been 
removed from Lower Grosvenor Street, 
in private, on the 26th, reached Bury- 
HUl, near Petworth, about one o'clock 
on the following day, where his Lord- 
ship's relatives and friends, together with 
the Officers of Arms, assembled at two 
o'clock, from whence the funeral pro-^ 
ceeded to Arundel in the following 
order: 

Two Mutes — the Undertaker — two 
Domestics with staves and silk dresses, 
on horseback — four mourning coaches 
and four, in the three first of which 
were the Officers of Arms, and in the 
fourth the Pall-Bearers^ two Domes- 
tics as before — State Lid of Feathers 
•^the Hearse, drawn by six horses, 
followed by three mourning coaches and 
four ; in the first were : Henry Howard, 
Esq. the son of the deceased, chief 
mourner ; his Grace the Duke of Nor- 
folk, £. M. ; the Earl of Surrey ; the 
Hon. E. Petre. In the 2d, Edward 
Howard, Esq. ; Lieut Gen. Robert 
Ballard Long ; Henry Long, Esq. ; 
Charles Long, Esq. In the Sd, Lord 
Andover; Philip Howard, of Corby, 
Esq. I Rev. James Dallaway, Earl 
Marshal's Secretary ; Rev. Peter Wal- 
lond Moore. The carriage of the de- 
ceased, with those of the different 
branches of his Lordship's ftoiily and 
friends, closed the cavalcade. 

The funeral reached Arundel at four 
o'clock, and was received at the gate of 
the church by the Rev. -^ Parson, 
Curate of Arundel, where also the Cor- 
poration of Arundel were in attendance. 
The procession having been formed, 
proceeded into the church in the follow- 
mg order : — 

Mr. Williams, the Steward, and other 
domestics of the deceased -^ Corpor- 
ation of Arundel, and their Officers — 
Officers of Arms, in their Tabards and 
Collars, viz. Rouge Croix ; Portcullis 
—Rouge Dragon ; Bluemantle— York ; 
Somerset — Richmond; Chester — 
Norroy ; Clarenceux — Garter — Tlie 



Minister of Arundel — The Body (co- . 
vered with a black velvet pall, supported, 
by Lord Howard of Effingham, Rear- 
Admu^ Sir John Gore, Bt, K.C.B., 
Arthur Atherley, Esq. and Henry How- 
ard,of Corby, Esq.)— The Chief Mourn- 
er, Henry Howard^ Esq. — Relations 
and Friends o£ the deceased above- 
mentioned, who were conducted to seats 
near the reading-desk. 

Tlie Body being placed on tressels, 
the service before the interment was 
performed, after which the procession 
being again formed, moved round the 
church to the vault in the Fitzalan sepul- 
chral chapel, where the body was depo* 
sited, and at the conclusion of the ser- 
vice his Lordship's style was proclaimed 
as follows : — 

Thus it has pleased Almighty God to 
take out of this transitory life unto his 
Divine Mercy, the Right Honourable 
Lord Henry Howard, Deputy Earl 
Marshal of England, High Steward of 
the city of Gloucester, and one of the 
Representatives in Parliament for the 
borough of Steyning, Brother to the 
Most Noble Bernard Edward Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Hereditary 
Marshal of England. 

During the service the church was 
crowded to excess, by the inhabitants of 
Arundel and the neighbourhood, and 
the most respectful attention was mani- 
fested by the congregation. 



JEFTON, William, of Wolverhamp- 
ton; Aug. 31 ; at the extraordinary 
age of 108 years. He was a gardener, 
and had for a number of years been 
employed in that capacity in the family 
of the late and present Mr. MoUneux. 
During bis long life he enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted good health and spirits, 
and with the exception of his hearing, 
which had of late become rather defec- 
tive, retuned full possession of his facul- 
ties. On the day of his Majesty's Co- 
ronation he presided at an entertainment 
given to a number of poor persons, and 
sung with true energy imd feeling the 
National Anthems of God save theJTing, 
and Rule BrUanrdcu Hie illness which 
terminated his life was of short dura- 
tion ; for only eight days preceding that 
event he was enjoying his cup at th^ 
public house he usually frequented, the 
Chequer Ball, and there exhibited his 
failing strength in an ineffectual attempt 
to amuse the company with a song. 
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JONBS, ]B(iwan^» Bi^ to th^Pi^hiice 
of Widee ; alfter a short iHniesd^r. ^g^ 72. 
He Was ^ native of Menoti^llis&6/ fh 
North Wal^ and publdhedy f^iit 
fSbkty years ago, a work ^ttAited « .fi<^ 
/ii;« of the Bardi" whidt cohlxdy tfiudi 
▼aliiable his^tori^ mfqitaS^oti; ftlso a 
. collection of Welsh AU^Sy arranged for 
the faiarp,'an instruirientiH^ch Mr. Jones' 
performed on after tile msfnA'ef 6i his 
fbrefkther^ that is,' he ^lit^ the treble 
witb his left hand, Und the bass ^fh the 
i^^t. Mr. Jones posses^^ & library 
of f^e books, bom mab^'scHpt and 
panted. He was a meinber of tiie 
Royal Society of Maslciails, the go- 
veniors of vi^hidi, 6U hea^ng^tbat he 
i^as toitally unable to fblFti^^ his pro- 
fessional pursuits, granted hrift ati an- 
nuity of tty p<^nds ptt^ arinum ; but 
IX^ otaly lived tb enjoy the first piiyhifettt 
of 1^ Institution's bounty. 

J6HKSON, £d#dfcl, £»Df.; CoMp^ 
tt^Her of the l^o-Penny Pfet Office, 
O^ $,2n Gerrard Street; Sdhb^ a^ 
72. Throughout th^ whole range of 
public or ptivate life, it would,' perhaps 
lujye been difficuh to find a mdre pier- 
fkt 6t a more ttseAil chardcie^ than the 
late Mr. Johnson. In selecting the 
dbj^tii of his beneficence he ^t^ys 
exercised £(6 cdUtioiis a discrhfnination,' 
that he §catcdy ever confehi^ li service 
on oiJe who^ai^ not d^'^i of it; 
and he never held out a pibhAite ^at 
was not realised. His domestic ar^iange- 
ments were at all times marked by a 
warm-hearted and elegant hospitality, 
which doubly ^dearcfd him to all who 
had tii[e happiness of his acquaintahce. 
But all these amiable qualities were 
trifitngwh^n compared to the services 
which be confided on the public iu his 
situation 6f Comptroller of the Two^ 
Penny Post Office, the i^vtenue of 
#hidi, bnr his Sble exertions and arrange- 
ments, increa^^ X6 tiie amount of ohe 
fiundt4d thbusand pornids amiutdly, 
wlul£f a t^o^ important abcbmmodiitida 
w^ ^ord^ to the public by the rapid 
£u^lity #faich his' plans have, during the 
l^t ui^y yea[rs, «(fibrded to general 
coff«fl^bifd6n{f6'. Mr. Jobnsdn had been 
fbrty-sit y«irs in the service of tfie pub- 
lic ; irid to }M ind&^^aiblfe exertions 
tb^ iiilaiid Office i^ indebted for its pre- 
sj^n^ admitabk ar^gements. Biuing 
&e period in Which he hdd been Com^U 
tfbllelr, not bue public Complaint hail 
evdr b^eii brqught against the Depart- 
ment Under his immediate superintend- 
and sO aiixiourwas h« to benefit 



tofe rbv^ti^ iira piftSnt flrtf system d8f 
liis*iidbptibn,' iStaH ii is khoy^ he sacn- 
fttid his bt^n fnter^t io &ie public 
good, as h*f had d^i^rminrd niv^r ib 
solicit ah ihcr^e id f&i iMry incAferate 
salarr till l^ mi ^^m^Gshect his 
« daily hbjptes, tts tfigfttiy pft^ers" — 
that of raiiihg ihe .proc^di^ d|f fa!^ t)^ 
partmeht to' its prei&nt aktmmah^ and 
unprec^ented revemie. ifes remafni' 
were remohrecf Ocf. 12; t6 the tkuyhig- 
ground at P^diiigton, ibUowed by a 
thxin of fiiends, atixloUs txj paf ft hst 
sad tribute to tfi4 memdry of deptfrtdT 
worth.' 

JOHNSTO]*, tii^ Rev; i)r, PixM * 
^aplain in Ordmary to his Ma}^ m 
Scodand ; Jttiy 5lh, At Nohh L^& ; 
in the 91 st year of his age, the sixty- 
dkth of hfs ministry, <<nd the fifty-nintlt 
of Ms incmhbency of that piari^. 
During|the period of sixty years, wl^' 
th^ Rev; Bfdctor pbrformed the pti^iioral 
dirties of Noftfif Leitii parish, h^ wa^ 
^en khowU t6 HaV^ put his h&d to 
every good worl tiiat was going for- 
Witfd,' not. only in thfe toWn of Ldtii, 
tiie more immedie^ ob^ of hiis charjge/ 
but his b^evdeht i^ftd philahthrop?C 
views ^xtferided to k fatherly c?are over 
die ChMtdb1«' Institutions ctf Edin- 
burgh, toi^drds which, tbtougii a long 
fltnd mo^ active life; he iiende^ d rMtf 
dhd efill^tive asn^taiice. in th^ foun- 
dation of OUe df tiie.best of l)k>se Cha- 
rities, the Asyhiia fbr the Industrious 
Blind, the extensiod of the resources 
and benefits of which was to the last the 
peculiar object of his anxiety and fos- 
tering attention, ah imperishable monu- 
ment has been ei^cted to hisr fame^ Dr 
Jdmston was, and we believe had been 
for a conMder:Gible time, the Fathef' of 
the Ihiesbytery of Edinburgh. 



KEITH, Thomas, Esq.^ Jun^ 29, in 
Che New Road; in his 65th year. 
Mr.^'Kdtb was Professor of Matfaefam- 
tics, and author d^ maUy distinguished 
works. He was borta at Brandsburibn, 
near Beverlev, in the coulity of York, 
ill 1759. His pareiitk #ere enabled to 
bestow on him a respectable edudatiob ;' 
but by theh: deitth he was tiffown, y^/fSti 
young, upoti the world with btit slehd^ 
pecuniary meJEtUs, and h^ engaged him- 
self in a fimdly as a pxiVaie t)^. A^ 
spending a few years iri tiiis emplc^, hci 
was induced^ from the precaribiis crtid 
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slender subsistence whieh' wai3 td be ob- 
tained in the couiitry, a^ ^ell as the 
favourable opinioA which his firiends 
entertained of his acqoiremeiits, to seek' 
his fortune in London* He arrived itt 
the metropolis in the year 1781; where 
he sbon became known ; and MsmeritB 
as a mathematician duly estimated; from 
the many works which lus indefktigabld 
indusuy produced. In 1789 lie pub- 
lished « Ilie Complete Practical Arith- 
metician." In 1791 an abridgment 6!^ 
this woil^ for the use of young students' 
a|)peared, but aflei^ passing through' 
several editions it was suppressed. To 
the "Complete I'ractibaa Atilhmeti- 
ciah,*' a Key was afttirv^afds added, for 
the use of tutors; and shottljr aifter- 
wards, his " Introduction to ibe Science 
of Geography.*' £(csides these works, 
Mr. Keith published, in 1801, to " In- 
troduction to the Tneory and Practice 
of Plane and Spherical Trigoilometry,** 
a « Treatise on the Use of the Olobes,'* 
in 1805, and the " Elements of Geome- 
try" ih 1814. He likeWis^ wtote ir^hj 
articles in the various mathemittiCid 
painphiets which were published peri- 
odically, towards the end of the hitter, 
and the commencement of the present 
century. Mr. Keith superintended s^- 
veral editions of " Hawhey's Com- 
plete Measurer," « Pajtei^oii*S Rokd^" 
** Geography and History,- \yy k L^y^ 
for the use of her Pupils," &C. &t. Iti 
1804 Mr. Iteith wa& app6inted, by the 
late Ki]?l^, to thief situtttioil of Secretary 
to the Master of hife Majesty's House- 
hold. In 1810 to tlie « Ptrfessorshifi 
of Gebgrdphy and the Slciences," io hef 
late Btoyal Highness the Prince^ Char- 
lotte of Wales ; from whom, and fi-oiri 
her Itoy^l Hignndss the Princes^ SoiJhia 
Matildk (\irho with thkriy 6thet disiitt- 
giilshed personages receitred the behbftt 
of his ihbthlCtion) he recdved the mo^t 
Aaltefihg mark^ of attention tod re- 
spect. In 1 8 14 he Was appbiiited hj 
the Afchbi^op df Canterbury to the 
then vactot situHtibn of Accduiitiaht t6 
the British Miiseum, the duties of whicb 
he tierformed to the time Of his dettth. 
Ill (he month of November 1822, he 
Was afflicted with aii internal disordeir, 
which ultimately caused lus death. He 
ettded ins lifb with the most peir&ct 
composure tod resignation, lihd retained 
almost ib the last houi- of it the exer- 
cise of thbke'strbng mental faculties, aiid 
of those kind tod gentle manners, which 
lihd so muCh endeared him to his family 
and fWends. Mr. Keith hks left behind 



him, neafly complied; k dew yorl on 
the '* Science of Geography," iittehd^' 
for the t^scf of schools. 

KEMP, Dr.Jote]^]^; in lLoiid6n, 
22d of May. Hfi was b6rti of itespkdi- 
ilble parents in Ei^eter in 1778 ; ^i^ n 
^ori^e^ ill the Eiete^ CaiSbedral, i|nd 
was placed as a pu jfiT with the llitd MK' 
VTilham StickBOtk (pi^ Organist bf 
thLetei Cathed^), who hiid th& highest 
opinion of his abilitiesl As merit 
frequently meetd with unjust' op^a- 
ti&m; 8b ifid it ekrif pro}e With Df. 
Kemp ; his tidehts gain^ Mm th^ ^vy 
of those who felt theii^ inf^iro^ify ; ^tf 
as he possessed the most acute fbeun'gs; 
he determined 6n le&v!h|r his native 
city. Itds he did ih 1802, and Wehi 
to Bristbl, where he ws(s unanitifaiottltiy 
elected Organist of the Cathedral, th-. 
Kemp had Hot filled this situation many 
months before the members of the Britf- 
f»l Cathedral presented Nbi With H 
handsome sbld medd,- as k' i^atA of 
merit, foi^ Jm exeitioti it litifiroting the' 
dhdristers, &c., ais Well as fbr some Ca- 
tiiedral Mu^c he composed for thein. 
Ih 1802 be ^mpbsed and perfiMlie^ 
befbte the Members 6f the Ihstit!ilti<A' 
m the bi^nefii of ^leirgymaii's Widows? 
ahd Oi^hahs; ad ahth^, '*lkk AlpUil 
idd Omega." It Wa^ pulAi^^'. 0^; 
Kemp wte a femari^abiy ^he oi*^ arid" 
pitoofbrie |[iUyer, ^d hcnr^ fkiied td^ 
ptfwiscMLf itteH tbds^ #ho heatd hhh/ 
Ih 180^ he mitrried d. d^t^ghier of tlW 
Utte Henry John, Esq,, of tqe cotihty qf 
Cdmwallj by whom iie had fivef chil- 
dt&L Frdra this peHbd may be dat^S 
die commendeihe'nt of sevi^ afflictibhs^ 
whieh followed ffim in various ways i6 
the clo^ of has iridustriohs ahd laborf- 
dit^ lifl^. ¥t6Td thel fiiit :f^ ahet W 
m^lhidg^ his fiimily ^ffered mu6Ii fH>m 
siekiiess; tod gredt pros^c^d^ of suc- 
cess (profe^sidtiktly) bfferihg iii vM&txs- 
ways in Lbtidbh, he went thither iif 
1807, wheii^ Hk tii^ with mahy diiacp^ 
pdintoaents. Hein^ by fiiehcis adVi»n^ 
to take his degrees innnisic, he todk tSU 
bachelor's degree at Sidney Sussed 
College^ Camfodge; ih 1808, tod wsis 
c6mi)limehted by tti^ Vice Chancellor, 
the late Rev. Dr. Pedrsdn, aiid the pre. 
sent Duke of . Gloucester, dh hi^' Mtx^ 
sical Exercise performed on the-occa-i. 
sion, intituled, << The War Anthemj^ a 
sound Of Battle is in the taM,** dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Cumljerlakif;' 
The favourable impression this pi^cd 
made, added to tiie ackiibwi^gmeht 6^" 
his great talents> occasioned his ' 
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allowed to dispense witfa the usual timey 
deemed necessary to wait between the 
degrees, as his doctor's degree was pre- 
sented to liim. in July, 1809 *, when 
an anthem of his composition was per- 
formed, entitled, " The Crucifixion**' 
From tiiis time until 1814 he continued 
in London, during which period he de- 
livered seyeral courses of Lectures, at 
the Russel and other Institutions, in 
which he explained his « New System 
of Musical Education, proving the 
Science to be a Science of Simplicity, 
arising out of a Scale of Nature." He 
also treated on Poetry, Elocution, and 
the Drama. Dr. Kemp was, perhaps^ 
the first who brought fi^rward a system 
in England for twiching music simul- 
taneously. These lectures were in 
1810. Dr. Kemp was ever forward in 
chaiitalile exertions for his fellow crea- 
tures; in 1811 he conducted a grand 
concert at the Pantheon for the Porta, 
guese su£ferere, the band of which con- 
sisted, of upwards of SOO vocal and 
instrumental perfonners of the first 
English and Foreign talent, led by 
Signior Spagnioletti. After residing 
in London for seven years, Dr. Kemp's 
health, at times, was much impaired. 
In 1814 he revisited, with his family, 
his native place, where he continued to 
reside until 1818, when he thought it 
advisable to go with his family to the 
Continent. After living with them for 
three years in France, he returned to 
England, and took up his residence in 
Exeter. From this period to 1 824 he 
continued there, exerting himself in his 
profession, but for the last few years his 
health had been sadly impaired, having 
been afflicted with violent periodical fits, 
the effects of which often prevented 
him from attending his professional 
duties. His severe trials never induced 
him to murmur or complain ; he ever 
steadfastly put his firm trust in Divine 
Providence, and never would be cast 
down, although severely afflicted, and 
always cheerfully bore the deprivation 
of many comforts he denied himself 
from economical motives. In April 
1824, Dr. Kemp considering his pre- 
sence in London on musical business 
indispensable for the benefit of his 

* * It was the wish of the whole Se- 
nate to present Dr. Kemp at once with 
tl Doctor's degree, only prevented by 
die necessary form of three days Slip- 
pUctUe* 



family, risked the journey, althou^ but 
two days previous to the time he had 
left a sick bed. This brought on a re- 
lapse of his former complaint^ and after 
acute suffering in Ms head for upwards 
of three weelu, he died at his lodgings 
in London on the 22d of May 1824. 
Dr. Kemp has left a widow, two sons, 
and a daughter, to lament their loss. 
Amongst his works we notice first 
<< The New System of Musical Educa^ 
tion, being a Self- Instructor,'* Part I. 
of the work printed on upwwds of 100 
cards, the music referred to in which 
are sonatas or fifty distinct exercises, 
four lessons for the pianoforte or harp, 
four lessons for the harp, and twenty 
double chants in score, &c. We also 
notice " Twenty Psalmodical Melo- 
dies,** dedicated, by permission, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; « The Ju- 
bilee,** a Patriotic Entertainment, as 
performed at the Theatre floyal. Hay- 
market; « Siege oi Isca,'* an Opera, 
words and music by Dr. Kemp, as 
performed at the Tottenham Street 
Theatre; "The Vocal Magazine;*' 
« The Royal Review, and Register:** 
« Illustration of Shakspeare ;'*" Il- 
lustration of the Lady of the Lake ;'* 
Twelve Songs; also various Glees, 
Duets, Trios, Songs, &c. too nume- 
rous for insertion. 

KNIGHT, Richard P^yne, Esq., 
of Dovniton Castle, and formerly M.P. 
for Ludlow ; on the 28th of April, at 
his house, in Soho-Square, in the 76tb 
year of his age. In his youth, Mr. 
Knight's constitution veas so peculiarly 
delicate and feeble, that few hopes were 
entertained of his ever readiing the years 
of manhood. His father, accordingly, 
would not suffer hiin to be sent to any 
school, nor would he allow him to enter 
on the study of the classical languages. 
Before Mr. Knight attained his 14th 
year, however, his father died, and be 
was sent to school the following year^ ' 
where he made a most rapid~ pn^ress, 
and became a perfect master oi I^rtin ; 
but during the first four years devoted 
very little of his attention to Greek. 
Part of this time he spent in travelling ; 
but though he probiably intended to 
make a mxKte extensive tour, he remained 
chiefly in Itidy. In his eighteenth year 
he sat d6wn seriously to the study of 
the Greek language, with which, in a 
few years, he became profoundly ac- 
quainted. He did not make study, 
however, the business of his life, but 
devoted his principal attention to the 
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management of iiis estate, and his ex. 
tensive plantations and improvements 
at Downton Castle, which be rebuilt. 
He took great delight in hunting, and 
was a bold ruler ; but to all other kinds 
<if field-sports he was totally indif. 
ferent. 

Mr. Knight possessed of all men the 
most uprui!^ temper, and the greatest 
equanimity of mind; but his writings 
are.fiu* ircim evincing the same placidity 
of character. .His style is bold, etaer. 
getic, and impetuous, , eyen on a subject 
which, of all others, seemed most widely 
removed from the confines of feeling- and 
passion, we mean his f< Analysis of the 
Principles of Taste." Mr. Kni^t's 
quiet and even temper of mind, though 
it does not appear in perfect harmony 
with the bold and determined charac- 
ter of his writings, was in strict uni- 
son with all the acts of his life. He 
was , admired by his. neighbours for hjs 
exemplary conduct, beloved by his te- 
nants for his^kindness and indulgence to 
them, and 'sanctified by the prayers 
and blessings of .the poor, to whom 
he was a most liberal bene&ctor. He 
generally read four hours every morn- 
ing, and as many every evening, and 
gave , the rest of the day to active exr 
erdon, never being for one moment 
idle. When the weather proved un- 
favourable, he read all day, nor were 
his eyes less .patient .of labour than his 
mind. For the last period of his life he 
wrote from the dusk of. the evening 
until ten or eleven o'clock, whibt 
he remained in the country, which lie 
seldom lefl before Christmas. His 
sight was not in the least affected 
before he reached his twenty-fifth year, 
when he was attacked by an infiam- 
mation of the eyes in Italy, which 
rendered him, ever after, near sighted. 
Tliough in this there is uotliing 
strange, it appears still very extraordi- 
nary that he should retain a perfect 
sight for nearly half a century after- 
wards. 

Mr. Knight was eminently skilled 
and generally consulted in every ma- 
terial point of virtu and taste in. the mcr 
tropolis;; and erected a museum in 
Soho Square /or his splendid; collection 
of ancient bromses, medals, pictures, 
and drawings. He was also a poet, 
and as such displayed vigour of mind, 
with ease, learning, and taste. He was 
a well-qualified and gratuitous contri- 
butor to the Edinburgh Review, his 
ample fortune placing him above all 

vol/ IX. 



considerations of pecuhiaify recompense!. 
He was ready to afford information on 
all subjects of learning which were sub- 
mitted to his judgment; and his observ- 
ations were always marked by intelli- 
gence and acuteness. Mr. Knight was 
anxious to cultivate the acquaintance of 
those, who, like himself, were. distin- 
guished by their knowledge and talents 
in the Fine' Arts. Uvedale Price, Esq. 
the author of Essays on the Picturesque, 
&C. was his . particular friend; he was' 
also very intimate with the late Sir Jo- 
seph (Banks and Mr. John Kemble. 
Some literary communications which 
took place between Mr. Knight and 
Mr. Kemble on the state of dramatic 
performances, and the estimation, in 
which actors were held in ancient 
Greece (some of whom were ambas- 
sadors, and even legislators), would, 
.if published, be found well worthy of 
general attention, not only on account 
of the theatrical taste of the present 
period, but as meriting a place in the 
-records of. general literature.- From 
his deep researches into the most abstruse 
and difficult subjects of Heathen My- 
thology, some persons who were not 
sufficiently learned to understand the 
nature, application, and objects of those 
researches, have supposed that Mr. 
Kniglit*s moral and religious principles 
were feeble and unfixed ; but whoever 
has read the preface to his last produc- 
tion, « The Romance of Alfred,'^ must 
have discovered how very erroneous 
.was tliat opinion. Mr. Knight repre- 
sented the borough of Ludlow in severa} 
successive Parliaments. In politics he 
was a genuine Whig, lamenting what 
he.callMl ** the wasteful profusion of 
the British Governments,** commencing 
with that of Mr. Pitt, but he combined 
loyalty to the Sovereign with a strict 
regard to the rights and interests of the 
People. In his manners he was. re- 
served, but not repulsive ; warm in bis 
friendships, and social in his dispoisition* 
He expired in the 76th year of his age, 
unmarried^ and leaving to the British 
Museum (or in other words, to the 
British public) his invaluable Collec- 
tions (of 50,000^ value), including a 
volume of drawings by the inimitable 
Claude, which ajone cost Mr. Knight 
1600/., and bequeathing his other li^ge 
possessions to his brother T. A% Knigh^ 
Esq. President of the London Hor-, 
ticultural Society, and to his nephew, 
T. A. Knight, Esq. jun. — Tli«is ho^. 
nourably terminated . the life of a gen* 
p F 
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ttemn, which, in his own laagvange, 
** was spent alternatelj Iq the indulg- 
ences of polished society, and tiie con- 
templative tranquilUty of studious re- 
tirement." Amoi^ his works were» 
An Account of the Remains of the 
Wonhip of Friapus hrtely existwg at 
Isemia in Ihe Kingdom of Naples; to 
"which is added, a Discourse on llie 
Worship of Briapus, and iU connexion 
with the Mystic Theology of the An- 
cients, 4to. 1786.— An Analytical £»" 
-say nn the Greek Alphabet* 4to. 1791. 
—The Landscape, a didactie poem, dvo. 
1794. — Review of the Landscape; also 
<»f an Essay on the Picturesque, with 
inractiGal remarics on Rural Ornament, 
«vo. 1795.— The Pregreaa of Civil So. 
dety, a didactic poem, 4to. 1796.-*- 
— Anal^od Inquiry into the Printipks 
of Taste, 8vo. 1805. — Monody on the 
Peath of the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox, 8v«. I $06. — Prolegom. in Hom.« 
a second edition of which has been pub- 
lished in the Classical Journal, with ad- 
ditions and alterations. Many other 
articles in the Classical Journal, £din* 
tnirgh Review, &c. 

Mr. Knight was oecasionally treated 
with great severity by the critics and 
stttiristo. His « Progress of Civil So- 
ciety'* in particular, £>ew down on him 
the pointed ridicide of die Anti-Jacobin ; 
in a popular parody of a part of his 
poem. He has been charged also with 
n fondness for paradox; and etposed 
himself to much animadveision by^ not 
agreeing in the general opinion respect- 
ing the merit of the Elgin marbles. 

It being necessary to legalise Mr. 
Kraghf B l^uest to the British Mnseum 
by an act of parliament, a bill was 
brought into the House of Lords, on 
the 8tli <$f June, by Lord Colchester; 
who on that occasion addressed their 
Lordships as follows : 

<^My Lords: — I beg leave to k^ 
upon your table a bill for giving efiect 
to a splendid bequest which has been 
recemly made to the British Museum. 

«The late Mr. Payne Knight, a 
gentleman whose attainments in ancient 
literature, and whose knowledge in the 
fine Arts were well known, not only in 
this country, but throughout £un>pe, 
had during the course of a long life, 
and by means of his ample fortune, 
formed a rich and rare collection of 
coins, medals, gems, and bronzes, and 
of original dmwings by the most emi- 
nent masters of the Italian, Freneh, 
Flemish,- and other schools of painting. 



His Cbreek coini, vrith those abeiMly in 
the British Museum, will far surpass the 
celebrated collection of the King of 
France; and his bronzes, though less 
numerous, and of smaller dimensions 
dian mimy of those rescued heretofore 
from the ruins of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, yet for beauty of sculpture and 
their admirable state of preservation, 
greatly excel' any that are to be seen in 
the Museum of the Kin? of Nicies. 

•^Mr. Knight himseS' had been for 
several years a trustee of the British 
Museum, upon the nomination of one 
of those distinguished families which 
«ii§oy the privilege of conferring tiiat 
appointment; and having witnessed the 
anxious care of his co^4rustees, and 
their excellent officers, in the snperia- 
toidence and preservation of the various 
treasures committed to their charge, and 
having seen the courtesy with which all 
learned persons, and foreigners more 
«8peciaUy, are received, and enabled to 
take advantage of the contents of lliat 
noble Repository, and also the gcnerdl 
fiuality of admission given to ^siton 
of all deseriptions, he £termined to add 
to the same national stock his own trea- 
sures; the pecuniary value of which 
has been rated, according to the lowest 
Estimate, at S0,000/.; and die most 
competent judges have pronounced, that 
if brought into the mi»ket they wonld 
in all probability reslize the douUe of 
that amount. 

« But Mr. Kni^t having deemed it 
a high honour to himself toi>e associated 
in &R trust, was desirous also of trans- 
mitting the same honour to his own fa- 
mily ; and he therefore 4ias annexed it 
as a condition to his l>equest, that this 
distinguished privilege should be eon- 
lerred upon his heirs in suceessive de- 
scent, which can be effteted only by the 
authority tX parliament. 

** The general body of trustees is, 
no doubt, sufiicientiy numerous at pre- 
sent for. the useful dischaige of the du- 
ties imposed upon them. They con^ 
sist, as your Lovdsh^ will reooUect, of 
twenty-fite trustees t^ offiees, of whom 
several very frequentiy attend, also <if 
twenty-three others, «ght of Whom aie 
appiointcd by the fiunilies of fimner be- 
ne&ctors, and fifteen more are elected 
by the two classes akeady mentioned, 
making in tiie whole a body df forty- 
eight, virhose constant attention to the 
business of thdr trust is most exemplary* 
And I afn authorised by the trustees 
assembled at a general meeting upen 
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thiB gubjeotj to declare that, in their 
opinion, it is undesirable that their num*- 
ber should be augmented, except upon 
some special and extraordinary occa^on. 
Such an occasion, however, they now 
conceive to have arisen ; and they pre- 
•lime therefbre to hope y that parliament 
vMl not hesitate to fuliil the condition 
annexed by the testator to this bequest, 
aof} will establish the hereditary rig^of 
trusteeship in his family, as a just tri* 
' bute of honour to the memory of the 
donor, and a testimony of the high sense 
which parliament entertains of the liher" 
Idity of such a gift. 

*' I shall therefore move, that thi^ 
Mil be now read a first time, and that 
it be read a second time to^morroWy 
dispensing with die standing-orders of 
tills house, so that it may pass fortbwitfa,' 
and be transmitted to the Commons, 
and receive the Rc^I Assent befiire the 
close qf the present Session.*' 

tlie b91 veceiired the Eo^ial Assent 
em the 17fh of Janf, 1834. 



LEi^, the Reir; Tbataut, D.D. Pk- 
sldentof Tiimty College, Oilbrd, ajoid 
in the Commisaion of Sie Peace ^r the 
deunty ; at Oxford, JTime 5th ; luuverw 
9|i|ly and deservedly lamented. 

This amiable said higldy<49spected 
IH^ine^ wes a native of Warwickshire ; 
was j^dxnitted li Commoner of Trinity 
Colle^ in 177? ; and chosen a^cholar 
of the (Society in 1787. In 1781, he 
proceeded to the degree of J3. A. ; and 
hil784, was elected a Fellow. On the 
34tli of Novenbei^ in that year, he took 
the degree of I)f. A. OatheSOthof Sepr 
tember 1790^ he ivas licensed to the per. 
{tetuaft Ciamcgr of fie Xiawrence, in the 
town of Ipsvidij Ot) the nomination of 
the parishioners. On (he 8d of Novem-^ 
i>er, 17^, he proceeded to the degree 
cf B. J>. OtL May the25th, 1607, be 
was presented by his Cdiege to the 
Heetory of Barton on tibe Heath, in his 
niadve eoimty, winch he resigned^ to- 
gether with tiie Gdmey of Ipswich, on 
his bsakig recalled to Oxfonl, by his e]ec> 
ttott to the Pr^identsliip, on liie 9th of 
March, 1908. On April tiie 7tb folk)w- 
ibg, be proceeded 10 the degree of D.IXy 
and in the same mon^ was instituted to 
1^ Rectory of Garangton, in Oxibrd- 
sinre, a living which is annexed to the 
Headship. In 1 812, he was appoinled 
aOMegate of Estates, and a* iilominis* 



sionerof the Market; and -in the year 
following, a Delegate of Accounts. In 
1814, he was nominated Vice- Chancellor 
of the University, in which distinguished 
staticm he continiied until October 1818, 
having dischaiged its toilsOme and im- 
portant duties widi amenity, fidelity, and 
vigilance. In 18S2, he was appointed 
a Delegate of the Press. 

Hie Presdent*s health had been on 
tfie decline lor some time prefvious to 
his decease ; and on the 5th of JuDe he 
expired witboot a struggle, in the (54tii 
year of his age. 

His remains were deposited in the 
AntiHchapel of the College, beside the 
graves o^ President Huddesford and 
Professor Warton, on the 12th ; the pall 
supported by the Fellows, and followed 
by all the roident Mcmb^s of the So* 
dety. 

The loss of this worthy man will be 
long and deeply lamented by the Society, 
d^er whith he had presided during six- 
teen years, and by whom he ^as most 
sincerely and i^ectionateiy beloved. 
His gentlemanly manners and unassum- 
ing charaeter had justly endeared him to 
the Members of tiie lJniFer8ity« as .well 
as to a large ciide of &ienda aed i|c- 
qnaintance. In the duties of bis public 
statioii he maintained a uniform and 
correct deportpient, tempered by ibe 
po^tencss and urbanity of a g^tlevifin* 
In the private circle of his friends, no 
man bettfr undevstood and practised ^i^ 
amenities and afiections of social life, or 
more hi^pily united in his penwH the 
<> Morum dulce mdoset agendi semita 

»mplex.'* 
Hfild in the government of hts^CoUege,. 
and ze^us in the service of his friends^ 
he shewed to all around that benignity^ 
eottrtesy,and goodness Wiethe innate 
habits of his mind* The delineation of 
such a character is highly gratifying; 
and those who know how best to valu^ 
these excellent qualities, will be the most 
iV>rward to attest its merits and deplore 
its loss. 

— <* Non totus^ raptus Qcet, optSme^ 

nobis (benignly 

Eriperis, redit os pladdum, moEcaqifte 

Kt venit ante oculos, .et pedsire vivit 

imago." 

L£MFRX]^R£, The Bev. Jobn^ 
IXIX Rector of Meetb, and Newton 
Fetroefc, in the county of Deirqn ; m 
Southampton Street, Strand, of a fit of 
apoplexy, February lst.f^Dr. Lem-* 
priere was a native of Jersey, and aftev 
receiving Ids education at Wini^KSter 
F r 2 
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sdiool, removed to Pembroke College, 
Oxfoitii where he proceeded M. A. Oct. 
10, 1792 ; B.D. July 9, 1801 ; and 
D.D. Jan. 14, 1803. About 1792 he 
was chosen to preside over Abingdon 
«dioo], which he conducted with reputa- 
• tion for some years. He succeeded the 
Rev. Robert Bartholomew in the Master, 
tsbip of the Free Grammar-school at £xe-; 
ter, but was lately compelled to resign 
this situation in consequence of unfortun- 
ate.disputes witli theXrustees, which were' 
the cause of much vexation to I^. Lem- 
priei«, who petitioned Parliament on the, 
subject. In 1788 he published in 8vo. 
his <*.Bibliotheca Classica," a work of 
. great utility* afterwards-enlarged toa 4to« 
volume. It has been asserted that he 
published it << without an acknowledg- 
ment ttiat the plan and materiak were 
taken from the great work of M. Saba- 
tfaier :" this is not true ; for in the pre- 
ftce to the 8vo. edition of this work, in 
1788, Dr. Lempriere says, ''In the 
Siecles Fayens of TAbb^ Sabatier de 
de Castres he has found all the informa- 
tion which judicious criticism, and a 
t>erfect knowledge of Heathen Mytho- 
logy, could procure." In 1789 he pub- 
lished a ** Sermon prech^ dans le Tem- 
ple de la Paroisse de St. Helier, k Jersey, 
le deuzi^me jour d' Aoiit. " This ser- 
mon was xnade public, to vindicate 
himself from the illiberal aspersions thai 
bad been thrown upon him.- v It proves 
that he was not guilty of that personal- 
ity and abuse of whidi some anonymous 
writers bad, through the channel of the 
newspapers, accused him. In 1791 .he 
published " A sermon preached at the 
^^mng of St Peter's Chapel, Swinton, 
in the parish of Eccles, Lancashire, on 
Sunday, April 10, 1791.'* In 1792 he 
published the first volume of his « His- 
tory of Herodotus, translated from the 
Greek, with notes subjoined ;" but Mr. 
Beloe having published an entire and 
elegant translation of the Father o( His- 
tory, is supposed to be the reason why 
Dr. Lempriere*s version was . never 
fini^ed. It was intended to be com- 
pleted with a copious index in three 
volumes ; and the enlargement |of the 
notes with occasional dissertations and 
necessary remarks, would have extended 
.to two, if not three more. It is much to 
.be regretted that the work was not com- 
jpleted, asjiit was executed with accuracy. 
'Dr. Lempriere also publistbed, in 1808, 
« Universal Biography,** 4to. ; and in the 
same year an Abridgement of the above 
in 8vo. In 1811 he was presented to 



the Rectory of Meeth by Hie Rev. L. 
Canniford. 



M. 

MAC CARTHY, Sir Charles, 
Governor of Sierra Leone ; Jan. 2l8t, 
in an engagement with the Ashantees. 

Sfa: Charles Mac Carthy was sp- 
pointed a Captain in the Irish brigade, 
Oct. 1, 1796; Captain 52d Foot," 
March 15, 1800 ; IVfcjbr, New Bmns- 
wick Fencible Infantry, April 14, 1804. 
This [regiment was trained under his 
orders. Hiat duty he discharged with 
singular ability ; and succeeded as much 
in attaching to himself the affectionate 
esteem of the whole corjjs, as in bring- 
ing them rapidly to a high state of disci- 
pline. He quitted that colony amid 
the praises of his superiors, and the 
blessings of those who had been placed 
under his command ; and he proceeded 
to display in a very different climate^ 
and under circumstances of great no- 
velty and peculiarity, the same admirable 
faculties in a still wider sphere. He 
was appointed Lieutenant-colonel of 
the Royal African Corps, May SO, 
1811. After Shr Charles had arrived 
at Cape Coast, an4 whilst he vras 
.making great preparations for invading 
the country of the Ashantees, the King 
of Asfaantee sent Sir Charles his com- 
pliments, with a threat of soon having 
his head as an ornament to the great 
war drum of Ashantee ! — It is a sin- 
gular fact, that the subject of thia 
threatening message was frequently ad- 
verted to ^ the late Sir Charles.' Whea 
at the head of iiis troc^ in alluding to 
tiie IQng of Ashantee, he once r&> 
marked in.a jocular way to some officers, 
** That fellow says nothing will satisfy 
him but my > head,** whidi created a 
laugh at the expenoe of the sable, mo- 
narch; but Sir -Charles, looking seri' 
ously, replied, '< You need not laugh, it 
might so happen.'* On another occa-- 
sion, two days before the fatal action of 
the 21 St January, he said in an ironical 
manner to two Ashantee prisoners who 
had been brought before him, . *< I hear 
your master wants my jaw-bones for 
his big drum ; very well, I am going 
to give them to him to-morrow.*' Alaai 
how true the prediction ! 

This gallant, but unfortunate officer; 
appears to have sunk under a concur- 
rence of misfortune, such as no valour 
or skill could have succesfifrilly resisted* . 
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fiesferted by his native allies, he was 
deprived of the aid of the British reserve 
by the unaccountable delay, for four 
days, of the messenger who bore his 
otien to Major Chishokn to bring it 
up. The day preceding the action was 
one of. incessant rain, and Sir Charleses 
army was exposed uncovered in that 
dreadful climate during the night that 
followed; a circumstance which still 
fairthcr enfeebled the soldiers, already 
much reduced by several days* march- 
ing through underwood, ravines, and 
morasses. Even in the action mis- 
fortune seemed to persecute him, for 
after the British had been engaged two 
hours with ten times their number, the 
Ashantees received a reinforcement of 
5000 men ; and Sir Charles then dis- 
covered, for the first time, that his 
troops had received but half the proper 
allowance of ammunition, which was 
exhausted before the savages were able 
to make the slightest impression. 
. It. is gratifying to observe with what 
affection his memory is cherished in a 
colony over which he had so long pre- 
sided. In recording the lamentable 
event which terminated his existence, 
the editor of the Sierra Leone Gazette 
says, with a feeling and energy which 
do him honour : 

. « Thus has fallen, by the hands of 
£Ke ruthless savages, our noble, brave, 
and revered beilefactor and friend.' — 
the friend of mankind, and the idol of 
every^loyal and grateful heart within the 
Colony ! While-, therefore, with sincere 
yet unavailing regret, we deeply deplore 
liis lo^s, we bow, with humble resigna^ 
tion, before the will of the Almighty 
Disposer of Events, who hath, been 
pl£fased to visit us with this heavy 
affliction, satisfied that ' He doeth all 
things well.* To Him must we look 
for.^t consolation and support in this 
trying and disastrous hour, which He 
alone is capable of affording.: we must 
call upon Him to enable us to bear, as 
Christians, the loss of one who possessed 
all those qualities which, could assure 
the fidelity and attachment of every 
class of inhabitants; and the -memory 
of whose bright example as the true 
father of the people placed under his 
Government, wOl remain engraven in 
. the hearts of the present, and be handed 
down to future generations. We our- 
selves, who have lived so long under his 
paternal government and care, and have 
so frequently witnessed the blessings 
which he has dispensed to all^ and the 



beneficial effects produced by his talents 
and virtues, are, alas ! too well aware €i 
the loss we have sustained by this awful 
event. Under his mild and juciGdoiis 
administration, we have seen every en- 
deavour to promote the spiritual and 
temporal wel&re of the people; and 
have beheld the Colony, by his exertions 
and example, advance in a few years to 
a state of prosperity and Mppiness 
which has far outstripped the expect*, 
ations of the most sanguine : while the 
greatest evil of the present melancholy 
catastrophe will be found to arise from 
the non-completion of those beneficial 
plans which our late Governor had 
formt>d for the welfare of Africa." 

MACDONALD,* the Right Hon. 
Lord, 19th. June; at his house in 
London ; after a protracted illness ; 
aged 51. 

His Lordship entered in early life 
into] the army, and served for some 
years in the Tenth, when fhat regiment 
was under the conunand of his present 
Majesty. He afterwards raised a corps 
of fencibles, of which he continued ih 
coninumd as long as that description of 
force was judged necessary for the" de- 
fence of the kingdom. He likewise 
represented the borough of Saltash in 
Parliament for several sessions. But 
it is from Lord Macdonald's patriotie 
labours, for the improvement of his vast 
iestates in the Hebrides, that an estimateL 
of his x;haracter is to be formed. €dn« 
vinced that the first step towards im- 
provement is to render a xiountry access 
sible, his Lordship made, with the 
assistance of Government, upwards* of 
100 miles of public road, on his own 
property, in the islands of Skye and 
Korth Uist ; subscribed lar^ly towards 
the formation of roads in districts lead- 
ing to those islands, and built two 
handsome piers at Kyleakin and Portree, 
not only to promote the trade of those 
villages, but generally as a protection to 
shipping in a tempestuous sea. As an 
inducement to himself and his. suc- 
cessors to live on their, own estates, he 
began a magnificent castle at Armidale^ 
according to a design by Gillespie, and 
carried it on so far towards a completion, 
and embellished it with so much taste, 
that it is now one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the North. His Lordship's 
constant endeavours also to improve the 
manufacture of kelp, and introduce the 
culture of hemp, to drain the manlies 
and cultivate wastes, to erect churches, 
mills, and bridges, and by every means 

TW 3 
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to pntvidfi food and employmeht for tlw 
lower orders, will cause bis memory to 
be long cherished in the hearts of a 
grateful population. While otiier land- 
ownen were banishing the people from 
their properties, iu <»der to introduce 
sheep, it was Lord Macdonald's boast, 
that, of a population of 24,000, not a 
man had been compelled to emigrate 
from his ; and, to add but one remark- 
able orcumstance more to this short 
sketch, such was his kindness to his 
tenantry, that notwithstanding their 
numbers, and the general distress for 
the last few years, not one had his goods 
aequestrated irom 4he time his Lordship 
eame to his estates. 

To a sound judgment, when celled on 
to exercise it, Lord Macdonald joined 
the best qualities of the heart ; and an 
unassuming gentleness of manners, ac- 
companied by an amiable disposition, 
eonciliated and raised esteem. 

The «physical and moral works of 
man constitute his best monumient. 
While the stupendous structure of St 
Paul's Cathedral commemorates the 
genius of a Wren, the charitable mind 
and steady benefieence of Lord Mac- 
donald will leave his memory, though 
unmarked by splendid fame, cherished 
by the gratitude of a large population, 
and an example of quiet unostentatious 
benevolence. 

He is succeeded in his titles and 
estate by his brother, Major General the 
Right Hon. Godfrey Bosville Lord 
MfuKlooald, now duef of the name/ and 
worthy of his predecessor. 

On the 525th of June, his remains 
mere interred in a vault of St. Mar- 
garet's Church, Westminster. They 
were conveyed thither by a hearse and 
eix borses, fdlowed by six mourning 
coaches and six, and thirteen private 
carriages. He was attended to the 
grave by his brother, as chief mourner, 
and by his nephews. 

MACKENZIE, Captain Adam^ of 
His Majesty's ship Ocean. 

His remains were interred at Stoke 
with milftary honours. The processioii 
moved from his late residence in George 
Street, followed by a long train of 
mourning coaches, private carriages, 
and naval offlcera, and attended by SOO 
Royal Marines. 

An extraordinary circumstance pre. 
ceded the funeral, which excited great 
interest : — Within a short time after 
Captain Mackenzie's decease, a woman, 
calling herself Mrs. Mackenzie, applied 
16 



to the Hon. Sir A. Cochrane, and attttft 
herself to be the lawful wife of Capti 
Mackenzie, to whom she had beenmar*- 
ried at Maker, Aug. 27^ 182S, oi wfaida 
marriage she produced- a regular corti- 
ficate, and also a correspondence, pQri» 
porting to have passed between CaptaiB 
Mackenzie and herself. 

On reference to Maker perish regis^ 
ter, the entry of the marriage waa- 
fi^und, but with a SSer&ace in the 
mode of signing from what was ttsaal 
with ^tbe Captidn> who wrote his n^mo 
<* A.Mackenzie,*' whereas in Ihe le* 
gister it stood ** Adam M'Kenaie." 
Inferences were also drawn ftom 4h» 
Captain's habits and manners. TW 
Rev. Mr. Ley having some recoUectitti 
of this marriage^ looked at the Captaiii'a 
ccNpse, but perceived no likenesa in it 
of the man he had married in hi$ namek 
Mr. Ley then visited the woman at her 
house in St. Aubin Street, wheis fae 
found the shutters closed, and otfatft' 
appearances of mourning, a» for a near 
relative. On questioning tbe woman m 
little closely, she is said to have waadm 
confessions to Mr. Ley. Inquiry i^ne^ 
next made in the Dock-yard, wtoe the 
husband, who had represented bfanMlf 
as *' Adam Mackenzie," was Ibnnd in 
the person of a man named George 
Condy, a shipwright, who betrayed 
considerable agitation, and immediately 
went to a shed, and cot his throat. 

The object of the woman was evi^ 
difntly to enter upon Captain Maeken* 
zie's property, and, as his widow, to 
claim the pension of 901. ».year, due to 
the relict of an officer of his rank. 

MACPH£RSON,Captaiu Geofgcy 
R. N. June 27 ; at Milltown Cottage. 

Captain Macphcrson entered the 
navy as Midshipman on board tha 
Dragon (74) in IdOO, served in the 
•Canopiift (flag •ship, Buoeessively of A(U 
niirals Campbell and Louis), on tit e 
Mediterranean station, and in Lard 
Nelson's memorable chase of the fVetaeh 
fleet to and iVom the West Indies^ pteu 
ceding die battle of Trafrigar. In 
1806, the Canopuswas detached with 
Adtnind Sir J. DuckwOith, and was in 
the engagement off St. Donungo^ when 
five sail of the line wero cepturid of 
destroyed. On their pdsaagie to Sn§>- 
land. Captain* MaepherwMi WfB in th* 
Braave prize f^ip, which Ibundeivd Kl 
sea, and narrowly escaped with hii hh* 
In 1807, theCanopus was ordered to fht 
Dardan^les, where Captaiq Mai»lieirsoB 
was employed in dislodging Turicidi 
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droops from an island off Constantinople, 
had the command of a boat, when the 
Ajax blew up^ and saved tlie valuable 
life 9f the Captain (now Admiral) the 
Hon. Sir H. Blackwood. He then 
proceeded with the expedition under 
General Fraser to Egypt, and signalized 
himself jn the cominajui oi gun boat% 
at a veiy important position on the Lake 
Mareotis. In 1808 be was made lieu- 
tenant, and superintended the fitting out 
s>£ the Warspite. He was shifted to 
the Caledonia, Lord Gambler's flag 
sliip, previously to the successful attack 
on the French squadron on tlie Basque 
Koads. In 1809, he volunteered to 
accompany the Walcheren expedition, 
and was actively employed in the com- 
mand of ; gun-boats on the Scheldt;— 
fejoined the Caledonia, and sailed witli 
Admiral Pickmore, to the bay of Cadis, 
where he again distinguished himself as 
a voUiAteer, in the defence of Mata- 
gorda : and soon after, while (with a 
very iafsrior force) gallantly preventing 
the .escape of a French prison ship, be 
received a musket ball through the left 
jbgy and another in hisbresst; 200 of 
the enemy (out of 500 armed with 
muskets) were killed, and the ship 
burnt. He afterwards served in the 
Egmont, Warspite, and Lt0ey, where, 
icm various occasions, his zeal, judgment, 
jand ability, were highly conspicuous. 
In 1816 he was First Lieutenant of the 
Glasgow frigate, Captain the Hon. 
Anthony Maitland, in the attack on 
Algiers; and after his return, he was 
promot^ to the rank of commander, 
and put on half-pay. Gifted with the 
advantages of a powerful mind, regu- 
lated by the most scrupulous sense of 
honour and devotion to the duties of 
his profession, he gained, in .a high 
degree, the confidence of his superiors, 
and secured the admiration of every 
witness of his conduct. The same 
energy of mind and firmness of cha- 
racter which distinguished him as an 
officer, prompted him, in his retirement, 
to further usefulness in tlie service of 
the public, as an active and fiwUiful Bin- 
giatrate. In the more private walks of 

. life, hiswannand hospitable disposition, 
cheerftd though modest and unassuming 

' xnlEmner, and his sincere and steady 
friendship, eminen% fitted him to pro- 
mote the happiness of social inter- 
course. 

MADAN, the Reverend William, 

: Vicar of Pe3efi)vor^ co. Warwick; 



April 17; at the exact 9ge of 91 
years. 

" It would have been attempted to 
describe the high mental ^dowmenUt,. 
the intellectual strength, the literary 
attainments of this excellent youi^ 
man; to describe the lively, active, 
ingenuous boy rising into notice and 
favour, through the early forms of 
Westminster, and passing through the 
College of that school, the second boy 
of his election :— to admire the young 
student of Christ Churdi^ reoaiving bis 
degree, as first in both classes; Ip 
revere the diligent and exemplary parish 
priest (though the whole span of his 
precious life embraced only 31 years l) 
but even in sketching this little re- 
trospect, the most painful emotions have 
overpowered the writer, and he submit^ 
in silent sorrow, to Uie rod of afiliction ! 
The will of God be done ! Still insy 
it be permitted to a father to excUdm, 
that his lamented son has been, un^^ 
formly, a perfi^t ble$sin|; to his family 
and his friends ! 

Am I a Parent? Do I yet survive? 
William, a darling son, has ceased to 

live! 
Am I a Christian, shedding selfish tears? 
William was ripe for Heaven in early 

years! 
Fretml and weak the Parent's tears may 

drop; 
But finn the Christian in his pious hope t 
SFXscxa, Madak.*^ 

MAITLAND, the Right Hon. )Sr 
Ihomas, G. C B. at Malta, of apo- 
plexy, Jan. 17. 

Sir Thomas Maitland was a Lieu- 
tenant-general in the army, Cc^nel 
of the 10th foot, a Privy Counsellor, 
Governor of Malta^ Commander o£ the 
Forces in the Mediterranean, Xjord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands, and Knight Grand Cross of the 
Ionian Order. 

He was the third son <^ James 
seventh £arl of Lauderdale, by Mary, 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir Thomas 
Lomb, Bart. Who died July 18, 1789, 
but one month before the death of bis 
fatha*. 

He was appointed Captain in the 
7$th Foot the 14th of January, 1778 ; 
Lieutenant-colonel in the army the 
1st of March, 1794; Ueutenant-colonel 
in the 62d foot the 6tfa of August fol- 
lowing ; Colonel in the army the Ist of 
January, 1798; Brigadier-generai «t 
St. Domingo the 18th of Aprils 1797 ; 
p y 4 
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Brigadier-general in the West Indies 
the 1st of January, 1798; Colonel of 
the 1 0th West India regiment the 6th 
of September, 1798; Major-general on a 
particular service on the coast of France, 
the 1 4th of September, 1799; Major* 
general in the army the 1st of January, 
1805; Colonel in the 3d garrison 
battalion the 25th of February, 1805 ; 
local rank as Lieutenant-general in 
Ceylon the 31st of July, 1806; 
Colonel of the 4th West India regi- 
ment the 19th of July, 1807; Lieu- 
tenant general the 4th of June, 1811 ; 
and Colonel of the 10th foot, the 19th 
of July following. He was appointed 
Governor and Commander-in-chief in 
and over the Island of Malta and its 
dependencies, the 15th of July, 181S ; 
and subsequently Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Forces in the 
Mediterranean. 

This officer conducted the negotia- 
tions and proceedings of the surrender 
of Pai^ to the Turks. 

The return of Sir Thomas Maitland 
to the Ionian Islands in 1816, was 
welcomed by several very flattering ad- 
dresses, of which we give the following 
as a specimen : — 

. «* The undersigned, inhabitants of 
Corcyra, are penetrated with the purest 
and most lively joy on the happy return 
of his Excellency Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, Lord High Commissioner; for 
whom they profess the most respectful 
devodon, and through whose noble and 
beneficent measures the felicity of the 
United States of the Ionian Islands 
will be established, under the mag- 
nanimous protection of the august Sove- 
reign of the mighty British empire. 

" In order that the remotest posterity 
may know the sentiments whidi ani- 
mate them, they have proposed to raise 
a monument of marble conformable to 
the annexed designr^m whith is to be 
recorded the ever memorable day of the 
auspicious return of the great personage 
to whom it is dedicated, as appears by 
the Greek inscription, of which the fol- 
lowing is a trandation : 
. ♦* * To record the epoch of the return 
from Great Britain of Thomas Mait- 
land^ Lord High Commissioner of His 
Majesty -the Sovereign Protector, to the 
United- States of the Ionian Islands, 
Regulator of' their Political System, 
this monument was erected by the citi- 
zens of Corcyra, to remain to posterity 
as a testimonial of their individual and 
general satisfaction.* 



** The monument will be erected on 
the Esplanade," at the entiiuice of ^be 
street called Delle-Erbe." • 

A triumphal arch of marUe of the 
Ionic order, with an appropriate in- 
scription, was accordingly Erected on the 
Esplanade, facing the gate of the cita- 
del ; and die bronze statue of his Ex- 
cellency occupies the site upon which 
stood Uiat of the famous Count Sbu- 
lembourg, erected by the Senate of 
Venice, to commemorate his glorious 
and intrepid defence of this fortress, and 
the complete defeat of the Turkish army 
in 1716, by which he so effectually 
checked the progress of Mahometanism 
in Europe. The statue of the English 
Lord High Commissioner, which is of 
large dimensions, is the work of Signor 
Proserlendi, a native of that place, and 
an artist of merit, who studied under 
Canova. 

We underatand that his remains weie 
buried in the same bastion at Malta that 
contains the ashes of the memorable Sir 
-Ralph Abercromby. When his death 
was known by the lonians it was re- 
ceived with the utmost sorrow and re- 
gret, for diey loved and infinitdy re- 
spected him. In the Greek churches a 
katqfalco was raised to his honour, and re- 
gular funeral ceremonies were perform- 
ed, amongst which the orations were 
mostMeserving of notice ; of one of them, 
which was remarkable for the effect it 
had on the hearers, the following is a 
translation. The orator was Count Spa- 
radin Bulgari, a nobleman of one -of the 
first families of Corfu, and as his dis- 
course was an off-hand composition in 
the style of an improuitatore, it affords 
a curious specimen of the ready talents 
of this deeply-feeling and interesting 
people. 

FUNERAL ORATION OF COUNT SPARABIK 
BULGARI, OF CORFU, ON THE DEATH 
OF SIR THOMAS MAITLAND, THE LOROk 
HIGH COMMISSIONER OF HIS MAJESTT. 

'< Were the flowera of an ingenious 
eloquence the only tribute at the tomb 
of the best of fathers, permitted to his 
afilicted children, I should have re- 
frained from mounting the pulpit of this 
sacred temple, in presence of the chief 
authorities of the state, and. of this vast 
concourse of people, to speak of that 
excellent Personage, whose loss is con- 
sidered by all as one of the heaviest 
public odamities to which we stood 
exposed. 
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. ** ConviBced as I am, however, that 
we individiiaU^r participate in the general 
grief, and in an earnest desire not to 
appear ungrateful to that generous ^spirit 
whom we are met to honour, and as we 
are here to nmigle our tears together, 
And not for a display of eloquence, I 
have at once assumed a post which, un- 
der any othier circumstances, I should 
certainly have. left to others, of talent 
far superior to mine. 
. '< But in what manner can I shape 
my discourse not to wound still more 
deeply those feelings already so pain- 
fully excited ? — In dwelling on the 
immensity of yotir loss, how can I avoid 
carrying into your bosoms that sense of 
perfect desolation which oppresses my 
own? 

^ ** It would certainly be a difficult 
task for any orator to set forth in detail 
the valuable life of him we- de- 
plore. Restricting myself within the 
narrowest limits, and id>andoning to the 
evidence of millions what Sir Thomas 
Maiiland was to others in far distant 
regions, I shall explain on this mourn- 
ful occasion what he was to us in the 
execution of his high station of the 
Lord High Commissioner of the Bri- 
-tish Monarch, and what was the uni- 
form opinion of the lonians in regard 
to his conduct to the day when we lost 
him for ever. 

« After the talents of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, and not his noble birth, had 
raised him to the highest military rank, 
■and the most important political trusts, 
be came to die Seven Islands, sent by 
Divine Providence, and through the 
benevolent intentions of the Sovereign, 
our sole and exclusive protector, to 
establish those relations between the 
British and Ionian people most con- 
ducive to the welfare of both. 

** Invested with this arduous duty, he 
arrived amongst us early in the year 
1816, a period the most disastrous in 
the history of Corfu, at the time when 
the inhabitants were struggling with the 
direful ravages of the plague. But the 
arrival of Sir Thomas Maitland was as 
the coming of a guardian angel. That 
calamity, which daily cut off our miser- 
able citizens, whose bodies, in countless 
heaps, were cast into vast pits filled with 
lime ^- that dreadful disease, to arrest 
which whole villages had in vain been 
given to the flames — was by the pro- 
vident and incessant care. of Sir Thomas 
Maitland subdued in die course of a 
few months. With him> therefore. 



came health and security. He bad 
before saved Malta from the same 
scourge. Corfu was the second theatr* 
of his preserving cares. Cepbalonia 
very shortly afterwards became the 
third. Heavenly cares! never to be 
sufficiently [extolled, rendered illus- 
trious the name of Maitland, entitling 
him to the lasting veneration of the 
Ionian people. But from them eternal 
gratitude Is due to him for other and 
not less splendid services. A consti- 
tutional charter, framed on the soundest 
principles of policy and justice; the 
treasury of die state, from the most 
abject misery, restored to great compa- 
rative prosperity, without additional 
burdens on die people; civil liberty 
enjoyed to an extent greater perhaps 
than in any other European states; 
the administration of justice purged of 
those pernicious practices which dodged 
its march in former times, renrcred 
regular, inviolable, and impartial ; and 
the progressive improvement of all 
useful institutions. This, lonians, is 
the inheritance you owe to this eminent 
man! 

« How many bright examples did he 
afford of a proper application of the 
gifts of nature, whilst he never was be- 
trayed into arrogance .by the favours of 
fortune. He exalted our own way of 
thinking, by showing himself the ^firm 
and constant supporter of the rights of 
all. He encouraged and liberally re- 
warded merit and talents Where he 
governed, neither the influence of 
powerful men, open calumny, nor 
secret malice disturbed the peace of the 
quiet and inoffensive citizen. And 
other signal benefits he conferred 'on 
you, which I could here enumerate, 
but that I will not increase beyond 
bearing the grief with which I see you 
struggUng. 

*' But Fortune often shows her dis- 
like, as if to revenge herself for a seem- 
ing contempt of those persons who 
succeed by their own talents and exer- 
tions, and not by her assistance. She 
raises in the minds of ordinary men a 
rash and prejudiced judgment in re- 
spect to those who walk in the highest 
sphere; atidthus it was in respect to 
Sir Thomas Maitland, against whom 
they persisted in a virulent attack, 
whilst he was solely occupied in esta- 
blishing our permanent welfare. 

« They flattered themselves that they 
should succeed in leading into error the 
British govemn^t and people in r^- 
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gaid to his poltcy and proceedings^ 
But that people and government were 
not to be induced to change by falser 
hood and misrepresentation their opi-< 
\uon of a man who had always appeared 
to tbeni^of an exalted muid. They 
judged Sir Thomas Maitland as they 
ou^t. They viewed him in the same 
light as by the lonians he had been 
oflosidered through the whole course of 
eight years ; that is to say, as a man, 
great in his conceptiohs, full of equity 
and justice in carrying them into effect ; 
in all the variety of government wise 
and foreseeing ; anxious to escape from 
praise, and detesting flattery; humane 
even to those who had outraged flie 
dictates of humanity; generous in the 
greatest degree to the poor; ready to 
suffer in his own person, provided the 
prosperity of the people confided by his 
Sovereign to his care met with no fnter- 
ruption. And such, most iHustrious 
defunct, didst thou appear in the eyes 
of the Ionian people, ever adorned with 
these rare and estimable qualities. 

« Wc embblm thy memory vddi 
our present tears, and thy fame shall be 
transmitted for the blessings of our 
latest posterity.*' 

MAN, John, Esq., at Reading, 
April 10; at an advanced age. Mr. 
Man was the soiKin-law of Mr. William 
Baker, who for more than 40 years 
kept a respectable academy at Beading, 
and succeeded to that establishment, 
but retired from it some years since^ 
In 1616, he published ** The History 
and Antiquities, Ancient and Modem, 
of the Borough of Reading, in the 
County of Berks;" 4to. This valuable 
work comprises many new and inter- 
esting subjects, either unknown or 
omitted by the former historian of 
Reading,, die Rev. Charles Coates. It 
is but justice to add, that Mr; Man 
began to collect his materials long be- 
fore that gentleman's work appeared, 
and that he delayed iti publicatioa 
some time, that it might not interfere 
with the sale of Mr. Coates's work. 

MILFORD, the Right Hon. Ri- 
clierd, Lord Baron Milford of the 
kingdom of Ireland ; Lord Lieutemmt 
and Custos Rotulorum of the County 
of Pembroke, and of the town of H*> 
verfordwest ; Nov. 28, 182S, at his seat 
Picton' Castle, in Pembrokeshire, in hi« 
82d year. Descended from a long line 
of illustrious ancestors, at whose head 
stands that mighty name, of which Bri- 
4ains are so justly proud -^Carao- 



TAcus, bis loldship was not only dindn" 
guished for loyaky, hospitality, bene- 
volence, and a peculiar elegance of 
manner, but was also much revcnd m 
a kind landlord, fanmane master, and 
sincere friend ; in which amiable qo*^ 
lities he is likely to be emulated in Ibm 
successor to his castle and vast estates. 
Ids lordship's reli^Te, Rirhard BaHw^ 
ley Philipps Grant, Esq. 

On the 8th of December, the nom- 
ing appointed for the funeral of this 
much-beloved nobleman, tiie avenues 
leading to the ancient family iiesidaiee 
were longed with speetatan. On th* 
body being placed in the hearse^ it waa 
followed by two monming carriages) 
containing the clergymen and medicat 
attendants, a detachment of the 'Daa*' 
gleddy Yeomanry, gentlemen, tttiants, 
&c. in number 480; tfanse were IbU 
lowed by a numerous train 4Mi fiwCk 
Eive mourning coaches conyeyed the 
chief mourners and prindpds d Ihe 
household, succeeded by forty getttle - 
men's oarrkges, containiBg Ibe pall- 
bearers and other friends of thedcocaasd. 
Another detachment of the yeomanry 
cavalry closed the rear ; the whide pR>-> 
cession comprising about 5000 persons. 
It was met by the Corporation of tiie 
town and county of Hawrfbrdwest, 
of whom his Lordship was the oldest 
member, accompanied by banners of 
the different corporate bodies, the Royal 
Pembrokeshire band then falling in be- 
fore the hearse, andperfimning the Dead 
March in Seal. The remains of the 
venen^le peer were depoeited by the 
side of his father, in the finaily vMilt in 
Sl Mary's diuroh» 

Descended fitnn a loyal race, attachi. 
ment to bis Severe^ in Lord MiUbid's 
breast lost none of iu patriode wanalb, 
as the energy he displayed, and the 
military force be supplieid dorhig the late 
revoludonary war, abundantly piovedi 
The castle, where he so long Iked ra- 
apeeted, and within whose walla he died 
in peace;, wm, by Ms anoeitor Sw Ri- 
dKurd PhiHpps, so strongly jBtfiiadiked 
and fortified for Charles the Firatt^ ^hat, 
unable to tdce it by stonn, the i^bela 
«ndea(vottred, by stratagem, to get into 
their possession his Lordship's grand- 
CMher, then a child, but ip this attempt 
they were baffled also. 

Indeed, toqnote the glowing languid 
of a provindal historian, « Pictoa 
Castle, built in the reign of Williom 
■Rufus, owes its beauties toctrcumstaaees 
which wealth cannot purchase or tiller 
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confer; circuiBsttnces to which age, 
and an imbtpken l^e of aneestiry in itt 
poasessars^ have given value, and madd 
venerable. It is a castle, and I beHev< 
a soiiiafy instance, diat was n«ver for- 
fcsited, never deserted, never vacant} 
that never knew a melancholy blank in 
its want of a numer; firom wbofie walh 
hospitality was never exiled, and whosd 
'governors may be iaid to hAve been he- 
reditary :-~« castle, in the midst of po^ 
sessions and forests coeval with itself, 
and proudly looking down, over a spa- 
cious domain, on Woods of evet^ after^ 
growth, to an inland sea, bounding its 
property and its prospects. Such Is 
Picton Casde." 

MILLS, Mr. Geofge, the medidlist, 
at Birmingham, Jan. SSth, aged SI. 
His genius in his profession will be 
acknowledged by all admirers of the 
art who have seen the medals execiited 
of his present Majesty, the late Mr. 
Fkesident West, Mr. Watt, Admiral 
I>uckworth, Mr. Cb^ntreyv and other 
«mhleBt men. Mr. West pfonontaced 
him to be, in Ids opinion, the first me- 
dallist in England. He obtained firom 
the Society of Arts three gold medals 
presented by that body as the reward of 
merit. 

MORRISON, Dr., of £lsick,atthe 
cottage which he had built some years 
ago near the Sttrathpeffbr Spring. He 
was a man, in his feelings as well as in 
his manners, who might be rightly 
denominated a petfect gentleman, --» 
and one of the last specimens of what 
has been called the old or court sdiool. 
Hts philanthropy Was unbounded; and 
the exertions of his benevolence will be 
long and gratefuHy remembered by 
many who owe to him their extrication 
Mit of want and distress. To the poor, 
as well as to the rich, who frequented 
tte Stratfapeffier Spring for the benefit 
of their health, he was a kind and 
cotoiderald i^iend, and t6 his gratuitous 
advice and attention, nnmbers have 
been indebted for relief from various 
distressing maladies. Having himself 
at^different'tiBies reteived'grtot benefit 
from the waters of Stmtfape^r, he exert- 
ed Mmself much td make their virtue^ 
known ; and though he may have over- 
valued them to a certain degree, he has 
proved that, when combined with regular 
attention to diet and exercise, and the ju- 
dicious administration of medicines, they 
have a powerful efi^ in overcoming va- 
rious diseases, and greatly alleviating 
oihen^ Dr. Morrison had come to his 



cottage, after having snffered much fhmi 
illness at his seat hi Aberdeenshire, 
expecting that, as usual, his stsrehgih 
would revive during th« summer months. 
He had been sul)^ to inflammatory 
attacks; and thou^ his Constitution had 
been uncotninonly robust, and he was in 
appearance likely to recover, he had not 
been many days at his cottage, when in^ < 
ftannnation attacked him with violence^ 
and it was fbund impossible to arrest its 
progress. His memory will long sur.^ 
Vive, and his loss be deeply deplored 
in Ross-shire, where he had many 
friends, by whom he waft beloved and 
respected. 

MURDOCH, Mr. Johh, April Sa, 
iiged 77. Mr. Murdoch was a most 
Worthy man. He had been lately de^ 
pressed by the prospect «f want and 
penury, and from recent and severe 
illness reduced to a state of great dcsti-: 
tution, and incapacitated fit>m any 
longer pursuing his acctfstomed Toca- 
tion of teacher of languages, wUdi bad 
hitherto afforded him and bis aged wif^ 
a scanty subsistence^ His fViends lately 
printed an address to <' The admirers 
of Burn's genius and abilities, and 
all friends of humanity and unpretend- 
ing merit,*' soh'citing them to ** assist 
in rescuing the remnant of life of a 
most worthy man" from poverty. Part 
of the money already subscribed was 
judiciously applied during his illness; 
and we trust that all who reverence de* 
parted worth, will eontribute fheir mite 
towards relieving Ifie necessities of 
his aged relict, who was the afibctionate 
partner of his fblrtnnes fbr upwards «f 
44 years. 

Mr. Murdoch wajs a native of Au*, in 
Scotland, where he received a* liberal 
education, and afterwards finished his 
studies at Edinburgh. He was the 
early and able instructor and friend of 
Bums, and is made no inconsiderable 
mention of in his " Life and Rdiques." 
Having been fbr some time employed 
iEis an assistant at a private seminary, he 
stood candidate for the mastership of 
the school at Air, and succeeded. 
Here he continued some years with 
reputation ; but a desire of extending 
his knowledge of the world induced 
him to quit that station, ai^d come to 
London. Ailer a short stay here he vrent 
to Paris, where he formed an intimacy 
with Colonel Fullarton, then Secretary 
to the British Embassy, which friend, 
ship subsisted ever afler, and was very 
advantageous to him,^ when on his re- 
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turn to London he undettook to teach 
the French ianguage» in which practice, 
aA one time, he had great success. 
Several foreigners of rank have benefited 
by his skill as a teacher of English, 
among whom was the celebrated Tal- 
leyrand, during his residence as an 
emigrant in this country. He was 
well-known as the editor of the 8yo. 
stereotjrpe edition of Walker's Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, and as the author 
of a Radical Vocabulary of the French 
Language, 12mo. 1783; Pronunciation 
and Orthography of the French Lan- 
guage, 8vo. 1 788 ; Dictionary of Dis- 
tinctions, 8to. 1811; Elements of 
French Pronunciation, &c. 
; MURRAY, Lord Charles, youngest 
son of the Duke of Atholl, in Greece, 
on the 1 Ith of August. His Lordship 
was attacked by the fever of the country, 
on his journey from NapoU to Messo- 
longhi, at the residence of Mr. Georgio 
Sestini, in Gastouni, where he expired 
in the prime of his youth, on the 1 1th 
of August, new style, at 10 a. m. He 
was aged 25 years; and although so 
young, had evinced, from the moment 
his foot pressed Greece, the most noble 
and philanthropic sentiments, with an 
ardour to fulfil them as far as lay in his 
power. Before leaving Messolonghi, 
he had furnished the means of erecting 
a battery on the Greek frontier line, to 
which is given the name of one of his 
most illustrious relations. His amiable 
disposition had endeared Iiim to all who 
had the honour of his acquaintance; 
and his talents and accomplishments 
showed him to be a worthy descendant 
of the noble race from which he sprung. 
His remains were interred, with every 
mark of the highest respect, at Gas- 
touni. General Constantine Bozzanis 
and Georgeo Sestini, all the Suliotes, 
and the whole population of Crastouni, 
followed them to the grave. The Arch- 
bishop Chirito pronounced the funeral 
oration. The Greek Chronicle of Mes- 
solonghi states, that the feeling of deep 
sorrow for the premature dea^ of this 
amiable, accomplished^ and enterprising 
young nobleman, is universal in Greece. 
.MUSS, Mr. Charles, aged about 43. 
Mr. Muss was unquestionably one of 
the finest enamel painters that'' ever 
lived; and in some qualities of his 
art might defy all competition, ancient 
or modern. He had been lately em- 
ployed upon some large enamel paint- 
ings for his Majesty. He was for se- 
veral years engaged as principal artist 



with Mr. CoUins,' near Temple Bitfv 
where many of his beautiful painting^v 
both upon enamel plate and upon gltts^ 
were produced. 

His private worth in every relation of 
life, and his high merit in the art which 
he practised, have been universally ac- 
knowledged, and are very generally re* 
gretted. 

. Few men have better deserved this 
reputation and this sorrow. He had 
struggled with difficulties and sur- 
mounted them; and when his fame 
as an ename;! painter stood highest, and 
patronage and fortune made the world's 
prospects brighten before him — be 
died. The various splendid woi^s 
which he was commissioned to execute 
in painted glass, will he completed 
under the direction of Mr. JMbrtin^ 
who was his pupil, and who, in hia 
attention to the interests of the widow, 
acknowledges his regard for Mr. Muss*a 
memory : bis superintendence of these 
works will be a pledge, to the persosa 
for whom they are executed, of their 
being finished in a way worthy of hia 
late friend's reputation. 



N. 

NEELE, Mr. S. I., Engmver, ia 
Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square. 
Aged 66* Mr. Neele had been dis- 
tinguished in his profession during the 
last forty years. As a map and writing 
engraver, no artist of his time has been 
more extensively employed-; and there 
have been few great undertakings, con- 
nected with improved maps, and wodu 
of geography and civil engineering, in 
which he has not borne an honourable 
part. Nor was the preference which he 
enjoyed the mere result of skill and in» 
dustry, but it was equally promoted by 
his moral worth, and by the intdgpty 
with which he fulfilled every engage^ 
ment. A life thus devoted was of 
course followed by aflluence and in- 
dependence, and by those domestic 
comforts which arise from virtuous ex- 
ample. He was, however, afWr a short 
illness, severed from bis afflicted family 
and friends ; and has left a blank in the 
circle of his connections, which camiot, 
in their time, be re-supplied. 

NEVE, Philip, Esq., in Baraard's 
j[nn. May 28th ; in his 76th year. Mr. 
Neve was a Barrister at Law, Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts, and an upright 
and independent Magistrate for^ th^ 
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County of Sfiddlesez, much lamented 
by his friends. He was a colleague with- 
the late Sir Nathaniel Conant in Marl- 
borough -Street, at the first establish- 
ment of the Police offices ; and was a 
polite gentleman and a good scholar 
Mr. NeTe was lately possessed of a most- 
select and highly preserved collection 
ci Roman large brass coins, containing 
about 500 of the rarest and most beau- 
tiiul specimens. 

O. 
O'NEIL, Mr. Hugh; at his lodg- 
ings, in Prince's Street, Bristol ; Apnl 
7 ; aged about 45. Mr. 0*N£1L was 
an architectural draughtsman, and 
teacher of drawing, who spent bis early 
days chiefly at Oxford, and was latterly 
well known in Edinburgh and Bath, as 
well as in Bristol. Nature and educa- 
tion combined to form in him the man 
of intelligence and good taste, especially 
in every thing that relates to the fine arts. 
His manners and habits were gentlei. 
manly J but a blight to his hopetf'of a 
matrimonial connexion, during his re- 
sidence at. Oxford some years since, 
destroyed every relish for society purely 
domestic, and even prevented accept- 
ance of invitations to the tables of opu- 
lent patrons. Hence his resources for 
relaxation from professional labour, in 
which the enthusiasm of genius was 
never wanting, became injuriously ir- 
regular, and gradually produced a wast- 
ing of physical constitution, under which 
it is astonithing that he survived so 
long, preserving as he did, till within a 
few weeks of his death, his pristine vi- 
vidness of memory, and evincing in his 
latest drawings very little abatement of 
that acute perception, of sutject, and 
delicacy of delineation, that pervade the 
earlier productions of his pencil. He 
had made nearly 4000 drawings, more 
than 500 of which were of antique re- 
mains in the dty of Bristol alone ; and 
was accustomed carefully to preserve 
his finished originals, disposing only of 
copies treated according to the prices 
a^eed for. He did much also towards 
forming a collection of fossils, and 
minerals. 

OSGOODE, William, Esq., at his 
apartments, in Albany-House ; on the 
17tii January ; after a short, but severe 
illness, occasioned by an inflammatory 
attack upon the lungs. He was bom 
in March 1754, and, at the early age of 
15, was admitted as a Commoner of 
Christ Church, Oxford ; where he pro- 
ceeded to his degrees, and became M. A. 



in July, 1777. Hk indiiiation deter^' 
mined him to the study of the law ; for 
which purpose he became a [student in- 
the Inner Temple in 1773, having been 
before admitted at Lincoln's Inn. Pos- 
sessing only a small paieraal property, 
by no means adequate to his support, 
Mr. Osgoode seriously engaged in 
the study of his profession, and with 
such success, that in 1779, he published- 
a learned and judicious tract in 4to. en- 
titled, << Remarks on the Laws of 
Descent, and the Reasons assigned by 
Mr. Justice Blackstone for rejecting, in- 
his Table of Descent, a point of. Doc- 
trine laid down by Plowden, Lord Ba- 
con, and Hali&" When he had com- 
pleted his terms, he was called to the 
bar; but, being more studious of pro- 
priety than volubility of speech, never 
became distinguished as a pleader. He 
had, indeed, a sort of hesitation, not 
organic, but, if we may so term it, roen^ 
tal ; which led him frequently to pause 
for expressions, when his thoughts were 
most stored with knowledge. But the 
accuracy of his professional information, 
and the soundness of his judgment, 
could not escape notice ; and the new 
colony of Upper Canada having been 
established in 1791, Mr. Osgoode was 
appointed, in the following year, to go 
out as Chief Justice of £at province ; 
for which he sailed in April 1792, in 
the same ship with Geneml Suncoe, the 
Lieutenant Governor. . It was owing, 
probably, to the friendly regard of 
General Simcoe, that the name of Os- 
goode has obtained a local establishment 
in Upper Canada, having been conferred 
upon a township in Dundas County, 
near the River Rtideau. 

The conduct of Mr. Osgoode was so 
much approved, as Chief Justice of the 
new province, tliat in a yery short time 
(we believe in 1795, if not sooner), he 
was advanced to the same o&ce 'in 
Quebec. He there obtained universal 
esteem and respect by the independent, 
steadiness and firmness of his conduct, 
as well as by ability and int^rity in his 
judicial office. But he became weary, 
af^r a time, of a situation which ba- 
^ nished him so far from the friendships 
and connections of his early years; and 
in 1801 he resigned his office, and re- 
tired to England on his official pension. 
This, together with his own property^ 
and what he had been able to lay 1^, 
made him completely independent : and, 
being determined to enjoy- the. advan- 
tages of that state without molestation. 
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be neitlMr fMWglit to be elected' into 
Ptf Uament, nor would accept of any 
public situation. 

Hating been disappointed, as it is sup- 
poied, in an attaehmeilt winch he ftnrm- 
od at Quebec, he always femained un- 
married ; and aflter residing some time 
in the Temple, purchased a noble set of 
apartments in Albany Hotise. He 
there lived; ki the enjoyment of society, 
to the period ahove-menHcmed, uni- 
versally esteemed, and never tempted 
ftom hi» resolution of remaning free 
ftom office, except in the case of two or 
three t^x^iorary commissions of a legal 
natural wfaidi, from a conviction of bia 
quaUfieadons md integrity, were in a 
- manner forced upon him. In these he 
was joined with Sir William Grant, atid 
Other great ornaments of the law. Ihe 
kst of them, which was for examinifig 
into the Fees of Office in the Courts of 
Law, (in whidi he was united with the 
present Accountant General, and the 
Lord Chief Baron), was nearly brought 
to a eonclusion at the time of his dealh. 
His health had generally been good till 
witldn a Ssw years of this iirae, when he 
began to be an occasional sufferer A^om 
fits of ;^ 8ton6. . He did not, however, 
die oi that comfAaiitt ; but was probably 
r^no^ed ttOBo. sufferings much more 
aeuto, by the ottaek which carried lum 
off. 

His opinions were independent, but 
sealously loyal; nor were they ever 
eoncealed, or the defence of them 
abandoned, when occasions called them 
forth. His cotti4ction of tl^e excellence 
of our Constitution sometimes made 
him severe in the reproof of measures 
which he thought injurious to it ; but 
his politeness and good temper prevented 
any disagreement, even with ^ose Whose 
sentiments were most opposed to Ms 
own. To estimate his character rigfatp 
ly, it was, however, necessary to know 
faim well; his first approaches being 
eold, amounting almost to dryness. 
•But BO person admitted to his intimacy 
ever failed to conceive for faim that 
esteem, which his conduct and conver- 
saffeion always tended to augment. He 
died in affluent circumstances, the re^ 
imk Of laudable prudence, without the 
smidlest taint of avarice, or illibe^ par- 
i^ony. On the contrary, he lived 
onerously ; and though he never wast- 
ed his property," yet he never spared', 
either to himself or to'his friends,any rea- 
sonal^ indolence ; nor was ever back- 
4rard 4n acts of charity or benevolence. 



OtJDNE-Y, Dr. Walter, ISth Jan ; 
while on an expedition in Africa. The 
following is an extract of a lettesr-from 
lieutenant Clapperton to Mr. Consul 
Warrington, dated Kano, ^ Feb. 1834s 

** The melancholy task has lUlen «o 
me to report to you the ever-*o-be-!a- 
mented death of my fHend Dr. Walter 
Oudney. We left Kuka on the 14th 
day of December, 1829, and by easy 
joume3rs arrived at Bedukarfea, tfie 
westernmost town -in the kingdom of 
Bomou. During this part of Ae jour- 
ney he was recovering strength- very 
fiset, but on leaving - Bedukarfea and 
entering the Beder territory, on t^ night 
of the d61h and morning of the 37tbj we 
had such tm intense cddj that tfie water 
was frocen in the dishes, and the water- 
duns as hard as boards. Here the poor 
Doctor got a severe coSd, and continued 
to grow weaker every day. At this 
time he told me when he 1^ Kuka, he 
expected his disorder would alioW hint 
to perform all his country expected fronr 
him, but that now his death was near, 
and he requested me to deliver his^ 
papers to Lord Birtfaurst^ and to niy he 
wished Mr. Barrow might have the tr- 
rangement of them, if agreeable to the 
wishes of his Lordship. 

** On the 2d of JiMiuary, rt24, we 
arrived at the city Of Katagmn', where 
we remained till ibe lOtb^ partly to see 
if the Doctor, by staying a few days^ 
would gain a litde strength to pursue 
his journey; On leaving Katagum he 
rode a camel, as he was too weak to ride 
his horse. We proceeded on our road 
for ten mHes that day, and then halted, 
and on the following day five miles 
further, to a town called Murmur. 
On the morntng of the I2di, he ordered 
the camels to be loaded at daylight, ^d 
drank a cup of coffee, and 1 assisted 
him to drpss. When the camels were 
loaded, with the assistance of his servant 
and me he came out of his tent. I 
saw then that the hand of death was 
upon him, and that he had not an hour 
to Kve. I begged him to return to his 
tent and lie down, which he did, and f 
sat down beside him: he expired in 
about half an hour after. 

** I sent immediately to the Governor 
of the town, to acquaint him with what 
had happened, and to de^re he would 
point out a spot where 1 might binymy 
friend, and also to hi^ve people to wash 
the body and dig the grave, which, was 
speedily complied with. I had dead- 
clothes made from some turbans that 
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b«M iiltehded tf presents ; tnd as w<e 
tmTsil^ M Englishmen and servants oT 
hia Majesty, I considered it iny most 
indispatisable duty to read the service of 
the dead over the grave, according to 
the vites of the Cliureh of England, 
which happily was not objected to* 
Ibut, on the contrary, I was paid a good 
4Md of respect for so douig. I then 
liought two sheep, whkh were killed 
and given to the poor ; and I had a clay 
waH.ib^|j||^ ^miid the grave to preserve 

OX^ERRY, Mr., the Comedian, in 
Drury Lane. Mr. Qxberry was borti 
In Lcnidon, in 1784) And was Intended 
by his fetberi a respectable tradesman 
in the parish of SL Luke, to be an 
artist $ but after being some time widi 
Mr. Stubbs, and afiterwards two years 
and a half in a bookseller's shop, he 
became acquainted with a company who 
played at a private tlieatre, whom he 
jmned. His first appearance on the 
Ijondon boards was at Covent-garden 
Theatre^ Nov. 7, 1807; and from that 
time he became a favourite in the me- 
tropolis. In addition to the profession 
d an actor, he kept a tavern and wind 
vaalts. He was also a printer, and had 
im extensive osteblSshment at Camber^ 
w«il. In Hiis occupation he edited a 
aeries iff plays, end some other works 
connected with the stage, all of which 
have enjoyed considerable popularity. 
His death was s;udden, and in the 
prime of Kfe ; and we are sorry to learn 
that he has left a widow and children 
unprovided ibr, although he was a 
blmidess, ingenious, and industrious 



P. 

PAPILLOH, L'Abb^; Aug. 15; 
in h» 79lli year. The Abb^ Pbpillon 
was one of the Chief Priests of the 
l^nch Chapel, George Street, Port- 
man Square. As he was preaching to 
his Excellency Prince Polignac, tiie 
Vrench Ambassador and suHe, and a 
numerous congregation, fae was ob- 
served by his Excdleney to stoop in the 
fniddle of his discourse, in a very ex- 
traordinary position, far above a minute. 
His Excellency became alarmed, and 
ordered one of bis attendants to request 
M. Cbene, Chief Chapldn, to ascend 
the pulpit; when, to his inexpressible 
surprise, he found the reverend prelate 
on the point of expmng. Immedrate 



aid was given by Mr. Co^e, surgeon, 
of Welbeck Street, and Mr. Diesignon^ 
of York Street ; but before they could 
reach the vestry, tlie |ital spark had fled. 
Hie deceased was of mild and amiable 
manners, and was paHiculariy noticed 
by ihs present Kvnch Monib-ch and jili 
the Royal family. The subject of his 
discourse at the awftd moment was very 
peculiar. Hie following is the sub- 
stance of the words he last delivered : 
** Mow precious is our time in tlus 
world, for we are not sure at what mo- 
ment we may be summoned befbre the 
Throne of the Almighty, to account fat 
our actions here. '* The Princess Polig. 
nac and ifae whole of the congregation 
were deeply affected at the loss of their 
nrach.estemed pastor. An Inquest was 
held- on the body at the chapel. It ap- 
peared that the strength of the deceased 
was quite exhausted, andihat on aformer 
occasion fae had fkinted at the altar. 
Ilic verdict of the Jury was — <« Died 
by the visitetion of God." 

PAXTON, Sir WilKam, Knt, at 
his house in Piccadilly, aged 80. Sit 
William was a senior partner of an 
eminent Ixuiking-housein Austin-friars, 
and of Middleton-hidl, in Carmarthen- 
shire. He was a native of Scotland, 
and went early in life to India ; having 
tealised a large fortune, he returned to 
England, purchased an estete in Car* 
marthenshire, and represented Carmar- 
then in the House of Commons; but 
being seduced to stand for the county, 
fae lost the election, after a severe con- 
test, wfaich cost him upwards of 30,0002. , 
since which time he has bod no seat. 
In politics he was a truly independent 
man, and possessed of extensive Infor- 
mation ; while in private life he was one 
of the most amiable; a good hus- 
band, an indulgent father, and zealous 
friend. He was also a constant patron 
of all improvements, and one of ttu^ 
first promoters of the system of lighting 
by gas. At the beautiful watering- 
place of Tenby, his name will never be 
forgotten, as the erector of its accom- 
modations and conveniences. 

PEART, £dwar<d^ E^., M. D. at 
Butterwich, neaj* Gainsborough; aged 
58. Dr. Peart was formerly a Physi- 
cian at Knigbtsbridge, and distfaiguished 
himself by fais singular opinions on 
electricity. He published «• Tlie Gene- 
ration of Animal Heat investigated, 
1788," 8vo.; '* On the Elementary 
Principles of Nature, 1789," 8vo, ; 
<* On Electricity, with occasional Ob- 
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ler^tSons on Magnetism, 1791>'* 8to.; 
« On the Properties of Matter, the 
Principles of Chemistry, and the Nature 
and Construction of Aeriform Fluids, 
3792,**. 8vo.; «' On Electric Atmos- 
phere% in which the Absurdity of the 
Doctrine of Positive and Negative 
Electricity is proved, 1793, 8vo. ;** 
** The Anti^phlogistic Doctrine of 
Lavoisier, critically examined and de- 
monstratively confuted* 1795,** 8vo. ; 
" On the Composition and Properties 
of Water, 1796,** Sva; « Physiology, 
or an attempt to explain the Functions 
and Laws of the Nervous System,** 
1798, 8vo.; '* Practical Information 
on St. Anthony*s Fire, and on Erythe- 
matous Affections in general,** 1802, 
8vo.; '* Practical Information on In- 
flammation of the Bowels, and Stran- 
gulated Rupture, 1802,** 8vo.; "Prac- 
tical Information on the malignant 
Scarlet fever, and Sore Throat,** 1802, 
8vo.; " |*ractical Information on Rheu- 
matism, Inflammation of the Eyes, and 
Disorders in general, proceeding from 
Inflammations of a similar Nature,** 
1802, 8vo.; *^ On the Consumption of 
the iiUngs,*' 180S, 8vo. 

Many years ago he was engaged in a 
controversy with Mr. Read, of Knights- 
bridge, on the subject of electricity. In 
all his writings he adhered to a philoso- 
phy of his own ; contriving and modi- 
fying with much ingenuity, three simple 
elementary substances, one solid and 
two fluid, so as to account for all possi- 
ble phenomena. There is, however, 
more ingenuity than solidity in his prin- 
ciples. 

PHILIPS, John, Esq., of Bark 
Hall, near Stockport, Cheshire, Feb. 2; 
having nearly attained the advanced age 
of 90 years. -— He was descended from 
a respectable family, and was the father 
of Francis Philips, Esq., of Manches- 
ter. He had been a.manufacturer ; and 
for a great portion of his life (till within 
seven days of his dissolution) acted in 
the Commission of the Peace for his 
own and the adjoining county of Lan- 
caster, devoting incessant attention to 
the fiiithful and honourable discharge of 
his magisterial duties. 

He married ^ Sarah, daughter of 
George Leigh, Esq., of Oughtringion, 
Cheshire, and sister of John Leigh, the 
last of that name of Oughtrington, 
descended from the Leighs of -Westhall. 
She had two other brothers who sur- 
vived; namely, Hugh-Hindley Leigh 
of Liverpool, Esq., one of the Common 



Council of that Borough; who manfecl 
the sole heiress of the late Mr. Knight> 
merchant; and Samuel Egetton Leigh ; 
and several sisters. Catherine married 
John Rimmer of Warrington, whoae 
daughter Anne married Matthew Greg- 
son of Liverpool, and of Overton HalU 
in parish of Malpas, Esq. , author of the 
*< FragmenU of Lancashire.** She left 
only one son, John-Leigh Gregson, of 
Trinity College, Cambr£age, and several 
daughters. The descent and the respect- 
able connections of the Leigh fiunily 
are given in the '' Fragments of Lan- 
cashire,** p. 175. 

The late John-Lei^ Philips, son of 
this venerable gentleman, by his wi& 
Sarah, aforenamed, was a gentleman 
well-known for his great taste in Paint, 
ing. Botany, Natural History, and above 
all for his general knowledge and study 
in the manufactory in which he was 
engaged. In perfecting this, h» suc- 
cessfully applied his taste and know- 
ledge; and in the general welfitfeof 
the town he took the. greatest interest. 
He was deservedly chosen Colonel of a 
well-disciplined regiment of Volunteers 
during the war. 

His father, whose death we now re- 
cord, was giAed with a mind of peculiar 
vigour and acuteness ; . and 'uniting, 
with high classical attainments, great 
experience of mankind, he .was emi* 
nently qualified for his important pub- 
lic functions. If inflexil^le ihtogrityy 
and cool and dispassipnat& judgment — 
if a knowledge the most intimate, .and 
an administration the most impardal^of 
the laws of his country, attach value to 
the Magistrate, they were the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of Mr. Philips. 
To these inestimable qualifications be 
added unshaken loydty to his King, and 
the most decided attachment to his 
country, its Constitution, and its esta- 
blished Religion. In .private life,; his 
many virtues were equally the themo of 
admiration; kind, sySable, benevolent, 
and affectionate ; be d5ed esteemed as a 
friend, beloved as a pare]^t,and lamented 
by all. To the division of tlie couqty 
which he belonged to, of which he was 
the pride and ornament, his loss is irre- 
parable. In his conduct he has left a 
legacy for all His remains were de- 
posited Feb. 11, in the family vault at 
Didsbury. 

PLUMER, Sir Thomas, Knt., Mas- ^ 
ter of the Rolls, F.R. and A.S. ^ 
March 24th. 
, Sir Thomas Plimer was educated at 
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Cy varsity CdUege, Oxford; where he 
took the degree of M. A. March 6, 
1778; B.C.L. Oct. 24, 1783. The 
late fiev. T. Maurice, in his « Me- 
moirs,** thus notices his feiloW'-coUegian, 
Mr. Plumer, in a letter to Walter Pol? 
lard, Esq., dated Feb. 14, 1775. 

**As we have the best tutor* at 
University, so likewise have we one of 
1^ best scholars among the Undergra- 
duates, his name is Plui^ier, a friend of 
Jones; ardent, indefatigable in his 
studiest no difficulties can discourage, 
no pleasures allure him; but on he toils 
with unwearied application, and must, 
I think, reach the summit of human 
science, if the great < teacher Death,* 
does not interrupt his progress; which 
seems likely, from his consumptive ap- 
pearance f.*' 

Mr. Plumer was made Solicitor- Gene- 
ral in phu:e of Sir S.RomilIy, on the 
coming in of the Perceval administra- 
tion ; and was knighted April 15, 1807 ; 
Attorney- General in 1812, on the event 
of Sir "^cary Gibbs being made a 
Judge of the Court of Common-Pleas ; 
Vice-chancellor (being the first in that 
office) in 1813; and Master of the 
Rolls in the latter end of 1818, on the 
resignation of Sir William Grant. It 
is remarkable that the three leading 
Counsel of Mr. Hastings, on his im- 
peachment, were advanced to very high 
ranks in tiieir profession — Mr. Law, 
Mr. Dallas, and Mr. Plumer. The first 
was made Chief Justice of England 
and a Peer of the realm; the next. 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; 
the last. Master of the Rolls. 

His remains were deposited on the 
first of April in a vault in the Rolls 
Chapel. In compliance with the wishes 
of the deceased, the ceremony was con- 
ducted in the most private manner, and 
was accordingly attended only by the 
members of his family and a few near 
Illations. 

PRESCOTT, the Rev. Kelsall, at 
Stockport, in the county of Chester, 
J)ec.l5^ 1823 ; in the 36th year of his 
Age. Mr. Prescott was the second son 
of the late worthy and much lamented 
rector of the parish of Stockport. He 
was bom at Stockport, passed through 
^e ordinary course of classical educa- 
tion, was admitt^ in 1805 a scholar of 



* Mr.W. Scott, now Lord Stowell. 
)* Memours of an Author^ part ii. 
p. 25. 

VOL. IX. 



Brazennose College, Oxford, and in th«' 
usual time obtained hts degree with 
academical distinction. In a few years 
afterwards be was admitted into holy 
orders, and assisted his fkther in the 
spiritual superintendence of his exten- 
sive and populous parish. Long before 
this, however, he had viewed with sor- 
row and anxiety the deplorable condi- 
tion of th% working classes, and had 
resolved to exert himself in the attempt 
to ameliorate it Those whose expe- 
rience has not made them conversant 
with the manners of the people in a 
numufacfuring district, can scarcely ap- 
preciate the almost heroic ze^l of one 
who undertakes a task like this. But 
he was not daunted by the difficulties 
of the work. Opposition could not 
quench his zeal, nor disappointment 
damp his energies. His first care was 
to establish a Sunday-school for the in- 
struction of the young in their religious 
duties, and in the principles of the 
Established Church. He could not 
behold without regret thousands of the 
younger population wandering in the 
darkness of ignorance, and polluted 
with the grossest vice ; nor could his 
zeal for that Church, of which he was a 
minister, endure, what to him appeared 
but **in the next degree,** that they 
should be seduced by active seetarists, 
and tossed about by the gusts of fana- 
ticism. Under his auspices and super- 
intendence the schools attached to the 
Establishment, which then afiforded in- 
struction to about fifty children, soon 
numbered on their books 3000. From 
the year 1810 untol^e time of his death 
he continued always their principal, and 
latterly their only support. Nor was his 
care confined to public instruction. In 
private also, by admonition, by exhorta- 
tion, by entreaty, by example, by every 
means that zeal and affection could sug- 
gest, he endeavoured to reclaim the 
vicious, to confirm the good, and lead 
his fiock into the way of peace and sal- 
vation. He attended the bed of sickness, 
awakened the hardened sinner, and con- 
soled the dying penitent. Neither busi- 
ness nor pleasure was permitted to in- 
terrupt these holy employments, 
** For in his duty prompt at every caH, 
He watch*d and wept, he prayM and felt 

for all.** 
Nor was he less careful to minister, 
perhaps even beyond his means, to the 
temporal wants of the afflicted. His 
unsuspecting goodness rendered him 
liable to the practices of imposture,- but 
Q a 
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with faim th« ni)« of conduct was |o 
satisfy his own conscience, and to leave 
no cause for Wf^rqiroach. 
. For some years past the sphere of his' 
exertions had been enlarged. . He was 
odled to the ministry ot a church in the. 
yicinity of Stockport. But whilst he. 
discharged with more tlian scrupulous 
fidelity the new duties which had thus 
devolved upon him» he did not discon- 
tinue those labours which had occupied 
Kim before. In the midst of this truly 
Christian career of active piety, he was 
suddenly cut off by a fever in the brain,, 
and then the usefulness of his life re-, 
qeived a public and unfading testimony 
from the universal mourning with which 
the sad intelligence of bis death was 
i^eived. 

At his funeral, although studiously' 
l^rivate, about 70O children of the work- 
ing class spontaneously attended, most 
of them clad in the habiliments of sor- 
row, 'and evincing by their tears their 
^n^e of the irreparable loss they had 
sustained. Crowds of people pressed to 
view his grave, and pay the last tribute! 
of afiTection to the mortal remains of 
their benefactor and friend. The whole 
population mourned. His own imme- 
diate congregation instantly entered, 
mto a liberal subscription for the erec- 
tion of a monument to his memory, and. 
' a general eagerness is displayed to ho- 
nour in his death the man who was 
esteemed and beloved in his life. 

In his private relations the subject of 
our memoir showed himself a dutiful 
son, an affectionate brother, and a faith- 
ful friend. Many are the acts of bene- 
ficence and generosity which he per- 
formed, studiously concealed by him- 
self, and known only to the objects of 
his bounty. 

. PUGH, John, Esq., Barrister at 
Law ; at Madras, Feb. 23. 
, Mr. Pugh was one of the Advocates 
of his Majesty's Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature in that Presidency. His deatli 
is thus noticed in the Madras Gazette. 
[ *' Mr. Pugh had not been many 
inonths in India ; but during the short 
period of his residence amongst us, he 
had acquired the respect and esteem of 
all who knew him. With the public 
lie had established a character which 
inone but men of superior- abilities ever 
obtain; and bis death has caused a 
vacuum which will not easily be sup- 
}>lied. No man ' ever practised in the 
Supreme Court, whose opinions as a 
lawyer were more relied upon^ or whose 



talents and acquhrementsta&an advOMfS 
were more justly admired and re.- 
spected. . As an orator he. was jpccu- 
liarly eloquent and impressive. By the 
death of this excellent man, the various 
religicys and charitable institutions at 
Madras have been deprived of one of 
their most zealous and us^ul ■ sup-* 
porters. His loss will be long mourned, 
not only by his family and intimate 
&ends, but by all who were acquainted 
with the many amiable qualities he pos- 



He published ** Remarkablii Occur- 
rences in the Life of Jonas Hanway, 
Esq.," 1787, Svo., thurd edit. 1798. 



QUILL, Maurice, Esq., Surgeon of 
the first Veteran Garrison BattaUon, at. 
his quarters in the new barracks, Cork, 
Aug. I5«. 1823. Mr. Quill was a 
liative of Tralee, the capital of « the 
kingdom of .Kerry," as it is called in' 
treumd. He was appointed assistant-' 
^rgeon of the 31st foot about tlie year' 
1807 or 1808, and followed that regi- 
ment to Portugal in 1809. Maurioe' 
Quill was one of the finest specimens, 
of the Irish character that had appeared' 
in our day. He possessed and dis-. 
played, in an extraordinary degree, all 
the wit, humour, eccentricity, and talent 
for badinage^ that distinguish hiis coun- 
trymen. To the originality of his con-', 
ceptions, the address of his remarics, 
and the strangeness of his phraseology,' 
the richness and purity of his brogue 
gave peculiar piquancy. He loved^ 
case, good living, and society ; to want 
the latter required him to be placed in 
a desert. He was witty ; but the shafts 
of his wit were not barbed, nor were 
his personal allusions rendered unplea- 
sant by the slightest touch or tinge <^ 
ill-nature or offensive coarseness. He 
was brave, but affected cowardice ; and 
gave such whimsical expression to his 
assumed fear, as provoked Uughter in 
the hottest enga;gement ; . of this lus 
conduct at « the bloody fight' of Albu- 
era" will be a sufficient example. Col. 
Duckworth ordered the regiment to 
form in square, in the centre of whidi 
he discovered Maurice, shaking from 
head to fo6t with well-dissembl^ ter- 
rors ; when the following conversaticm 
took place between them : << This is no 
place for you, Mr. Maurice." •* By 
J^s, -Colonel, I was just thinking so. 
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1 wtti to -the Hbljh fattier thiit the 
greatest' rascal in Ireland was kicking 
me up Dame Street*, and that even 
though every friend I have in the world 
were looking at him." Finding it im- 
possible to break the square formed by 
the 31st, the enemy's cavalry, having 
sustained great loss, retired ; when, 
ordering his regiment to deploy, " Fall 
m/" said the Colonel, " Fall out/** 
said Maurice, and scampered off; but 
hearing that a captain of the 31st was 
severely wounded, he returned into fire, 
and dressed him. He had just finished 
this operation, when a 12-pound shot 
struck^ the ground close to them, and 
covered Maurice and his patient with 
earth. ** By J — s, there's more where 
that came from !" said Maurice, and 
again took to his heel^. Ofhisprofes- 
»onal abilities we know nothing. That 
they were not held in high estimation, 
would appear from the fact of his having 
<< lacked promotion** during the whole 
of llie Peninsular campaigns. That he 
himself despaired of advancement after 
the termination of the war, is obvious, 
from his reply to a friend wlio asked 
him what rank he held : " Why, I have 
been thirteen years an assistant-sur- 
geon, and witl^ the blessing of God — 
that is, if I live and behave myself, I 
«hall be one for thirteen years more.'* 
We feel some degree of pleasure in ob- 
serving, that this prophecy was falsified y 
and that he was promoted to the rank of 
full surgeon. Mr. Quill died young ; 
he roust have been under forty years of 
age. Of him it might be truly said 
that be possessed — 
*' Spirits o'erflowing — ^wit that did ne'er 

offend; 
He gain'd no enemy, and lost no friend ;'^ 

and the tear of many a veteran will 
fall when he shall hear that poor Mau- 
rice Quill is no more. 



R. 

i RAYNSFORD,Robert,Esq., Chief 
Magistrate of the Police Office, Queen 
Square. Mr. Raynsford had been in a 
declining state of health for some time 
past ; but he was not incapable of at- 
tending his magisterial duties till within 
the** last fortnight, during which he 
was entirely confined to his bed, in 
consequence of a confirmed stricture, 

* The Bond Street of Dublin. 



which baffled the skill of the fiiculty.* 
Mr. Raynsford had acted far many 
years at Shadwell Ofiice, .and from 
thence was removed to Hatton Garden, 
and lastly to Queen Square, where his 
valuable labours termin9ted. He was 
highly respected by all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. He was 
between sixty and seventy years^of age^ 
and has left c^ widow, but no family. 

REID, Sir Thomas, Bart, at las 
bouae, at Bwejl, hi Surrey, March 1st. 

Sir Thomas Reid was principal part-^ 
ner in the eminent mercantile house of 
Reid, Irving, and Co. in Broad*«rtreet ; 
also a Director oiihe East India Com* 
pany, and of the Imperial Insvvancet 
Ofiice. He was chosen into the East 
India Direction on the SOth Nov. 1803» 
to fill a vacancy occasioned by the de- 
cease of Sir Lionel Darel, Bart., and ia 
April 1815 was elected. Deputy Chair- 
man, with his friend, the late Mr. Grant 
in the chair ; in wl^ch Mr. Reid suc*« 
ceeded him the April following. He 
again filled the offices of Deputy Cliair-n 
man and Chairman successively in the 
years 1820 and 1821. In Sept. 1823 
he was created a Baronet of tlie United* 
Kingdom by the title of Sir 'Hiomasi 
Reid, of Ewell, Grove, in the county of 
Surrey, and of Graystone Park, in the 
county of Dumfr^. He was a pan- 
of very extensive general knowledge, of 
the strictest probity, and of great bene-, 
volence. In his intercourse with those, 
who acted under him in the discharge 
of the various important duties which, 
he was called to superintend, he display-* 
ed uncommon urbanity and kindness.. 
Constant and. e^ly in his attendance 
upon public business, he was always ac- 
cessible to those who had occasion to 
consult him, while to individuals whom 
his high station had attracted towards 
him as suitors for patronage, the mild-, 
ness of h\s manner was suc^h, that it 
seemed to give confidence to the poorest 
and most dependent of them. The pecu-^. 
liar afffdjility and absence of all reserve^ 
which marked his general carriage to- 
wards every one. who was officially con- 
nected with him, was notmore gratifyinfi^ 
to the individuals,, than essentially pro- 
motive of th^ public interests. . , 
. A few months previous to his de- 
cease, he had the misfortune to rupture 
a small. vessel in his head, in a viplentn 
fit of coughing : from the effect of .tliis 
accident, under which he received the 
.very best professional assistance, he. 
appeared to all his friends o ave en- 
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tirely i«c0v«rdd ; bnt'ii is noW believed 
to hiite been the^immediate cause of his 
diflsolulaoii. 

On Moiidi^, the 8th of March, his 
femaim were interred in the family 
liiault at EwelL Seldom haa been wit- 
nessed so genend a demonetratioh of 
grief a* waa apparimt upon this occa^ 
aiod. llie funeral was attended by a 
long. train of relations and friends;' 
«?#ry house in Ewell was closely shut 
ii{i,and) notwithstanding the indemency 
of the weather, the ininbifants in deep 
mournings joined in the melancholy 
procession; thus proving their sincere 
regret for t^' loss of a general fViend 
and benefactor^ and their respect for 
his dtstinguished virtues and benevo- 
lence. 

Ke h succeeded in his title andi 
astates by his eldest son, now Sir Tho^ 
Btes RekL, Bart. 

RSII>^ Thomas, labourer, at Loch, 
winnoteh, is Scotland. He was bom 
ou the 21st of October, 1745, in the 
clltchan of Kyle, Ayrshire. The im- 
portancO attached to this circumstance 
arises fliom lus being the celebrated 
equestrian hero of Bums* poem Tarn 
0*Sffutnter.'-~'He has at length sur- 
mounted the *' mosses, rivers, slaps, 
and stiles^ of life. For a considerable 
time, he has been in the service of 
Major Hervey, of CastlcSemple, nme 
months of which he had been incapable 
df labour; and totiie honour of Mr. 
Hcrvey be it named, he has, with a 
festering and laudable generosity, sooth- 
ed» B§ far as it was in his power, the 
many ills of age and disease. Tam, 
however, still retained the desire of 
being «fu' for weeks together." 

RIE60, Donna Maria Theresa de 
Biegoy; widow of General Don Ra- 
fael del Ri^o y Riego ; at her resi- 
dence, S^mour-Place, Little Chels«u 
This lady, whose fortunes deeply in- 
ferested public sympadiy, was the 
daughter of Don Joaquim del Riego y 
Bus&Uo, and Donna Josela del Riego 
Florez, She was bom on the 15th of 
May, 1800, in the town of Tineo, capital 
of the district of the same name, in the 
province of Asturias, and was the eldest 
of seven children, ha^ng, at the time of 
her death, three brothers and three 
sisters living, all of whom were sepa*' 
rated from her by the ihtalities of civil 
war, except one sister. Donna Lucie, 
whom neither peril nor privation could 
duiti'act ftotn. the exercise of that regard 
and attention which slie was able to 



fnantfes^ und^ erefy trial. t9t(fin« 
ihree monfiis after her arrivid is Lmw 
don, the melancholy occtutence took 
place, which extinguished every present 
cons(rfation and future hope. Th6 ac* 
count of her husband's death reached 
her on the I5th of November. Her 
poor frame could no longer ndly of 
resist; she wasted and withered daily 
under the corrodtng infiuenee of A 
tedious decline, and at length dosed 
her unhappy course in the embraces of 
her sister, attended by her devoted pto- 
tector, the estimable canon, and aeveni 
distinguished and faiOiful Spaniards,, 
who had» to the latest moment, enjoyed 
the coniidenGe and ad&cred to the for* 
tunes of her husband, and never iUhsd 
in proolai of nsjpectf attention, and 
tegardt towards the uafbrtonalft 
widow. 



SADLER, Mr. Wifliam ^ndfaan,. 
die celebrated aeronaut ; near Black* 
bum, in Lancashire, 30th September ; 
aged S8. He was killed by an' accident 
in the descent of his balloon. The 
balloon drove against a chimney, ami 
M.r, Sadler was thrown out of the car,, 
when at the height of about thirty yards* 
His skull was fractured, and several of 
his ribs were broken, Mr. Sadler was- 
named Windham, from his gad&ther» 
the celebrated statesaftan, who once as- 
cended with his father in a balloon. 
He had made thirty successful aacento, 
and was particularly distinguished by 
his daring intrepidity in being the only 
individual who, in a balloon, ever crossed 
die Irish Channel. On that occasion^ 
lie ascended from Dublin, and aliglited 
on the coast of Wales* Aaaehemial 
and civil engineer,. Mr* Sadler pofuessed 
talents of no ordinary cast ; and he was* 
some years ago employed by the first 
Gas Company which was established ia 
Liverpool, and contributed to the ad« 
vancement of that establishment when 
in its infancy. On leaving that service* 
Mr. S., from bis enterprising spint and 
his unifbrm success in many parikiua- 
aerial voyages, waa induoed lu. 4sval» 
himself more closely to the haaardoua 
pursuit of aerostation; gnttifying th» 
inhabitants of Liverpool and naighbousw 
hood by his frequent, hold, and welU* 
managed ascents* Of his skill and 
presence of mind, under circumstaiM:^* 
most threatening to huiqan Ufe^ tho«u- 
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fflttdf^lMme borm tatunony^ as well as 
the iutrppid ailTfiotiijren who haw^ been 
the oomp9iiioii8 of kb «xciirsioos* He 
has akaofit uniformly alighted without 
su>l»ining tkte alightest posooal injwryy 
after voyages of astonishing rapidity and 
altitude; and, the same ballooB finom 
which he met his death, has, uninjured, 
bame hmt aloft in his trips for seteral 
years past. He had acquired, indeed, 
£wililH» in managing the unwieldy bulk 
pf Ins floating carriage, which eren in- 
spired the otherwise timid to adventure 
tfaehr Uvea under his pilotage. The fiital 
cataatrx^he, therefore, which has termi- 
naled his existence, can he deemed only 
oflw of those accidents which acHnetimes 
defy tfaefevedgbt of the most skilful and 



It had been Mr. Sadler's constant 
practice to address a letter to Mrs. S., 
on the eve of his departure on any voy>- 
affe, and to carry the letter with him. 
He sometimes wrote to her during the 
l>eiiod of his ascent. Upon this ooeasiona 
letter was ^bund upon his person, whidh 
was iaamediately despatdied to Mm. 
Sadkr. Ob aMsttTing it,- dw suspected 
acDta accident^ and immediately set ou^ 
Aeconpwaaed ^r Mr. Armstnong, the 
recent companion oi Mr. Sadler from 
WigMk When they errived at Blaek.- 
iMira, Mr. A. leamed the dreadful r». 
auH, and, with a due regard to liie sttu*. 
alion lof Mrs. S., gradually pnepared 
Jber for Ifae fittal intelligence. On the 
melancholy iaet being disclosed, she 
deterauned to post on, and take a laat 
look 4if the disfigured remains of her 
husband. The scene was aw&Uy dis- 
tressing. The body was removed to 
liyerpool at an early hour on Satur- 
day morning, Mrs. S. accompanying 
the hesne a considerable part of the 
way. It passed through Bdton, At the 
request df the Committee, who had 
superintended the preparatioBS for the 
ascent, and was attended by a large 
procession, following the chaise in which 
were Mr. Armstrong and Mrs. Sadler. 
At Wigaa similar marks of respect were 
shown to the corpse. 

At the funeral, th«« were present 
upwards of 4000 individuals, who testi- 
ied their respect to the memory of their 
'iinfortunate townsman by accompany- 
ing his remains to the gmve. The 
dnirdi (Christ Church) was crowded, 
vand the solemnity was heightened i»y 
•4m impressive dirge sung by the chcnr. 

Ihhia death, acicoce i^ deprived of a 
.4fm«f«vwganddefQt^{irofessor« iriwse 



studies in the properties and appliances 
of gases, and in other branches of cbe. 
raistry, promised to supply important 
facts to the speculative philosopher. 

Mr. Sadler, some time ago, as a mora 
solid reliance for the benefit of his family 
than the precarious life of an aeronaut 
could supply, formed, in Hanover 
Street, Liverpool, a handsome establish- 
ment of warm, medicated, and vapour 
haihs ; and, by his own industry and 
attention, together with those of an ami* 
able wife, he had a fair prospect of iU" 
creasing comfort and easy circum- 
stances. 

In private life Mr. Sadler was warmr 
hearted, gentle, and unassuming ; and 
by his cheerful and agreeable manners 
he had endeared himself to a large cir<r 
cle of respectable acquaintances, who, 
.on occasions of his ascent, neVer failed 
warmly to interest themselves in his be- 
half. He commanded tibe same respeajt 
and consideration from the several Qas 
Companies, who, on many occasion% 
gratuitously filled his balloon, ^s-^ 
hiMband and a father he was airectiona(t^ 
2pd attentive ; and his late success as an 
aeronaut, it is believed, urged himi, iiji 
hopes of meliorating the condition of 
1^8 iamUy, to pursue bis dangerous ex- 
peditions with more frequency tlian 
prudence might have suggested; an4 
at a precarious season of equinoctial 
winds * he made the ascent which ha# 
proved his last. 

SHECEXETO]^, Mr. He was 
demonstrator of Anatomy to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin, an<]L 
whilst engaged in delivering a lecture^ 
raising a knife at the same time, he 
sli^bttly cut his finger, which thus be- 
came inoculated with virulent matter 
from the subject on which he lectured. 
Inflammation came on, and after every 
remedy was trie<^ he expired four days 
after the fatal cut. 

SHEI.LEy,PercyBysshe,Esq. The 
following memoir of this gendieman 
forms one of the notes to Captain Med- 
win*s ** Journal of the Converations of 
Lord Byron." 

^r Percy Bysshe Shelley was removt^ 
from a private school at thirteen, and 
sent to Eton, He there showed a dtta^ 
racter of great eccentricity, mixed m 
none of the amusements natural to his 
age, was of a melancholy and reserved 
disposition, fond of solitude, and made 
few iHends. Neither did he distinguish 
himself m^ch at Eton, for he had a 
gp»i contempt ior modem I^tin vqx^, 
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and liiti studies were dfrected to any 
thing rather than the exercises of his 
class. It was from an early acquaint- 
ance witli German writers, that he pro- 
bably imlnbed a romantic turn of mind ; 
at least, we find him, before fifteen, pub- 
lishing two Rosa-Matilda4ike novels, 
called " Jttstr&zxiy" and «' T/iC Rodcru- 
dan,** that bore no marks of being the 
productions of a boy, and were much 
talked o^ and reprobated as immoral 
by tlie Journalists of the day. He also 
made great progress in chemistry. He 
used to say, that nothing ever delighted 
him so much as the discovery that there 
were ho dements of earth, iire, or water ; 
but before he left school he nearly lost 
his life by being blown up in one of his 
experiments, and gave up the pursuit. 
He now turned his mind to metaphysics, 
and became infected with the material- 
ism of the French school. Even before 
he was sent to University College, Ox- 
ford, he had entered into an epistolary 
theological controversy witli a dignitary 
of the Church, under the feigned name 
of a woman ; and, after the second term, 
4ie printed a pamphlet with a most ex- 
travagant title, — " The Necessity of 
Atheism. " This silly work, whidi was 
only a recapitulation of some of the ar- 
guments of Voltaire and the philosopberB 
of the day, he had the madness to circu- 
late among the bench of Bishops, not 
even disguising hb name. The con- 
sequence was. an obvious one ; he was 
suihraoned before the heads of the Col- 
lege, and refusing to retract his opinions, 
on the contrary preparing to at*gue them 
^fvWti the examining Masters, was ex- 
pelled the university. This disgrace in 
itself affected Shelley but little at the 
time, but was fatal to all bis hopes of 
happiness and -prospects in life ; for it 
deprived him of his first love, and was 
the eventual means of alienating liiih 
for ever from his family* For some 
weekis after this expulsion his father re- 
fused to receive him under his roof; 
and when he did, treated him with such 
marked coldness, that he soon quitted 
what he no longer considered his home, 
went to London privaCiely, and thence 
eloped to Gretna Green, witli a Miss 
Westbrook — tlieir united ages amount- 
ing to 33. This last act exasperated 
his father to such a degree, that he now 
broke off all communication witli 
Shelley. After some stay in Edinburgh, 
we trace him into Ir^and ; and, that 
country Ijeing in a disturbed state, find 
hun pubHishiDg a pamphlet, which hada 



great sale, and the object of which \rta 
to soothe the minds of the people, telling 
them that moderate firmness, and noc 
open rebellion, would most tend to con-* 
conciliate, and to give them their liber- 
ties. 

' He also spoke at some of their public 
meetings with great fluency and ek>- 
qiience. Returning to England the 
latter end of 1812, and being at that 
time an admirer of Mr. Southey's 
poems, he paid a visit to the Lakes, 
whore himself and his wife passed 
sevoral days at Keswick. He now 
became devoted to poetry, and after im- 
buing himself with The Jge rfEauon, 
S^rinosa, and Tke PolUioal Justice, com- 
posed his QMeen Mab, and presented it 
to most of the literary cliaracters of the 
day -~ among the rest to LordByion, 
who speaks of it in his note to Tke Tw6 
Jfbacari thus:— ** I showed it to Mr. 
Sotheby as a poem of great powar and 
imagination. I never wrote a line of 
the Notes, nor ever saw them, except in 
their published form. No one knows 
better than the real author, that his 
opinions and mine differ materially i^»on 
.the metaphysical portion of that work ; 
though, in common with all who aw not 
blinc^ by baseness and bigotry, I 
highly admire the poetry of that and bis 
•other productions." It- is to be re- 
marked here, that *< Queen Mab," eight 
or ten years afterwards, fell into the 
hands of a knavish bookseller, who pub- 
lished it on his own account ; and on its 
publication, and subsequent prosecution, 
Slielley disclaimed the opinions ison- 
■ tatned in that work, as being the ciude 
notions of his youth. 

His marriage^ by which be had two 
children, soon turned out (as might 
have been expected) an unhappy, one, 
and a separation ensuing in 18X6, he 
went abroad^ and passed the summer of 
tliat year in Switzerland, where the 
sceneiy o£ that romantic countiy tended 
to make nature a passion and an enjoy- 
ment ; and at Geneva be . formed a 
friendship for Lord Byron, which was 
destined to last for life» It has been 
said that the perfection of every thing 
Iiord Byron wrote at Diodati, (his 
Third Canto of « Child Harold," iii$ 
Manfred," and « Prisoner of Cliillonj," 
owed something.' to the critical judgn^ent 
that Shelley exercised over thoser works, 
and to his dosing him (as be- used to 
say) with Wordsworth, In the.autumn 
of this year we iind the sufc^ect.of 4his- 
metnofrat Co^iq^' where hQ wrote. R^ 
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fliimd and Helen, an eclogue, and an 
ode to the Euganean Hills, marked 
with great pathos and beauty. His 
^rst visit to Italy was short, for he was 
soon called to England by his wife's 
'melancholy fiite, which ever afler threw 
a cloud over his own. The year sub- 
■e^oenl to tiiis event, he married Mary 
Wolstoncraflt Crodwin, daughter of the 
celebrated Mary Wolstoncraft and God- 
win ; and sliortly before this , period, 
heir to an Income of many thousands 
a-year, and a- baronetage, be was in 
auch pecuniary distress, that he was 
neariy dying of hunger in the streets ! 
Finding, soon after his coming of age, 
that he was entitled to some rciversiohary 
property in fee, he sold it to' his father 
for an annuity of ' 1000/. a-year, and 
took a house at Marlow, vfhere he per- 
severisd more than ever In his poetical 
and classical studies. It was during 
his residence in Buckinghamshire that 
he wrote his ** Alastor, or the Spirit of 
Solitude ;" and perhaps one of the most 
perfect -specimens of harmony in blank 
verae tetour language possesses, and 
full of the vrild scenes which ijn imagin- 
ation had treasured up in his Alpine 
excursions. In this poem he deifies 
nature much in the same way that 
Wotdsworth did in his earlier produc- 
tions 

Inattentive to.pecuniary matters, and 
generous to excess, he soon found ^t 
he couldnot live on his income ; and, 
litill unforgiven by his family, he came' 
to a resolution of quitting his native 
country,' and never returning to it. 
There was another curcumstance also 
that tended to disgust him with< Eng- 
land : his children were taken thnra 
hini 'by the Lord 'Chancellor; on the 
ground of his: Atheism. He again 
crossed the Alps, and took up his resi-* 
dence at Venice. There he strength- 
ened fa» intiflkacy with Lord Byron, 
and wrote his <^ Revolt of islam,*^ an 
dlegortcal poem in the Spenser stanza.' 
Noticed very favourably in ^ Btakrk^ 
wood's Mi^ttine," it fell under the 
hish of << The Quarterly,?' which in 
dulged itself in much personal abuse 
of Uie -author, both openly in the re- 
view of that woric, and insidiously 
under tfaecritiqne of Hunt's ** Foliage."- 
Fterfaaps little can be said for the philo- 
sophy of ** The Loves of Laon and 
Cythra.'* Like Mr. Owen of Lanaik, 
be believed in the perfectibility of 
human nature, and looked forward to a 
period when a new golden age would 



return to earth — when all the different 
creeds and systems of the world would 
be amalgamated into one — crime dis- 
appear — and man, freed from shackles 
civil and religious, bow before the 
throne *' of his own awless soul," or << of 
the Power unknown." 

Wild and visionary as such a specu- 
lation must be confessed to be in the 
present state of society, it sprang from 
a mind enthusiastic in its wishes for Ae* 
good of the species, and the amelioration 
of mankind and of society; and.how-- 
ever mistaken the means of bringing 
about this reform or << revolt," may be 
considered, the (>bject of bis whole life 
and writings seems to have been to de- 
velope them. This is particularly ob- 
servable in his. next work, " The Pro- 
metheus Unbound," a bold attempt to' 
revive a. lost play of -^schylus. This, 
drama shews an acquaintance with the 
Greek tragedy^writers^ which perhaps 
no other person possessed in an equal 
degree, and was written at Rome amid 
the flower-covered ruins of the Baths 
of Caracalla. At Rome also he formed 
the story of <' The Cenci" into a tra. 
gedy, which, but for the harrowing 
naturff'of the subject, and tlic prejudice 
against any thing bearing his name, 
could not have failed to have had .the 
greatest success, «- if not on the stage, 
at least in the closet. Lord Byron was 
of opinion that it was the best play the 
age had produced, and not unwprtliy 
of the immediate followers of Shak- 
speare. - . , 

After passing several ■ montt^ at 
Naples,, he finally settled with his lovely 
and amiable wife in Tuscany, where, he 
passed, the last four years in doroostic 
retirement and intense i^>plication to 
study. 

' His acquirements were g^^eat... He 
was, perhaps, the first cU^sic in EunofM*. 
The books he considered the models of 
style for prose and poetry were Iflato 
and the Greek dramatists He had 
made himself equally, master of tlie 
modera languages. -Calderon, in. Spa- 
nish ; Petrarch and Dante^ in Italian ; 
and Goethe and Schiller, in Genqan, 
were his favourite authors. French he 
never read, and said he never could un- 
derstand* the beauty of Racine. 
• Discouraged by the ill success of his 
writings — persecuted by the malice of 
his enemies — hated by the world, an- 
outcast from his family, and a martyr to. 
a painful complaint, he was subject 
to occasional fits of melancholy and 
aa 4 
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d?j«clioo. For the last four years, 
though he continued to write, he bad 
giren up publishing. There V'ere two 
occasions, however, that induced him 
to break through his resolution. His 
.ardent love of liberty inspired him to 
write « Hellas, or the Triumph of 
Greece," a drama^ since translated into 
Greek, and which he inscribed to his 
friend Fk'ince Mavrocordato ; and his 
attachment to Keats, led him to publish 
an elegy, which he entitled *< Ado- 



Thb last is, perhaps, the most perfect 
of all his compositions, and the one he 
himself considered so. Among the 
moumenatthe funeral of hispoet-firiend 
he draws this portrait of himself (die 
stansas were afterwards expunged from 
Ihe elegy) : — 

** 'Mid others of less note came one 

frail form, — 
A phantom among men — compa- 

nionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring 

storm, 
Whose thunder is its knell. He, as 

I guess, 
Had gazed on Nature's naked love- 

liness 
Actaeon-like ; and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps on the world's 

wilderness. 
And his own thoughts along that 

rugged way 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their 

father and thehr prey. 
His haad was bound with pansies 

overblown, 
And faded violets, white and pied 

and blue ; 
And a light spear, topp*d with a 

cypress cone, 
(Round whose rough stem dark ivy 

tresses shone. 
Yet dripping with the forest's noon- 
day dew). 
Vibrated, as the ever-beadng heart 
Shook the weak hand that giasp'd it. 

Of that crew 
He came the last, neglected and 

apart — 
A herd-abandoned deer, struck by 

the hunter's dart!" 

The last eighteen months of Shelley's 
life were passed in daily interaourae with 
Xiord Byron, to whom the amiability, 
gentleness^ and elegance of his manners* 
and his great talents and acquirements* 
had endeared him. Like his friend, he 
wishe4 to die young : be periiihe4 in 



the 29th year of hia age» in tiw UM- 
terranean, between hef^itam mtdijendf 
from the upsetting. of as opoi bint. 
The aea had been to bitt, aa well aa 
Lord Byron, ever the greatest 4eli^M^ 
and as early, aa 1813^ in Itie fiollMriag 
lines, written at sixteen, he aeens to 
have anticipated thaft it would pnveiua 
grave : — 

" To-morrow comes : 
Cloud upon cloud with dark and 

deep'ning ma^s 
Roll o'er the blackened waten; die 

deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters awfully ; 
Tempest unfolds its pinions o'er th? 

gloom 
That shrouds the boiling surge j the 

pitiless fiend 
With all his winds and lightnings 

tracks his prey; 
The torn-deep yawns, — the vessel 

finds a grave 
Beneath its jagged jaws." 

For afteen days after the loss of the 
vessel his body was undisooiverad ; and 
when found, was not In a ataie to bi 
removed. In order to comply vrith las 
wish of being buried at BmiMD, his 
OMrpse was directed to be burnt; and 
Lord Byfon, fiuthful to fab tnnft aa an 
executor, and duty as a firioid, supeiw 
intended the cereouny whidi I faftve 
described. 

The remains i)f one who vasdfeatiiied 
to have little repose or happiness faorc^ 
now sleep with those of hia Inend Kaata^ 
in the biuial-groand near Cains CestnB*s 
FyHunid ;•—<<• spot so beaitlifiil," aaid 
he, ^tfaatit nud^aknosk nu^onein 
love .with death." 

Soon aAer the pnUicalaoB of Captani 
Medwin's worik:, die IbUowing letter 
appeared in one of the public pdXs: 

'< Having perused the * ConvsrsstioBS 
of Lord Byfon»' I take the endiest op- 
portunity of coirsetiBg an enror or two 
into which the author of that mnk faa% 
I Iwre BO doubt inodvsrtntfy, ftDsa. 
In the memohr which ia these given of 
Mr. SheHey, I waa mtber suii^iised to 
seaitstBSsdthBtthe « Eevolt oif Islana' 
was irritten afamad; hairing myself af- 
firmed, in a small poeiicalptnfalkatiany* 
that dns poem was writtaa. aar^ mtmtk 
island near Medmeofaam Abhay^ ia the 
viemity of Mariow, I fidt smiieiwli at 
startled by readnig the countersiatt > 
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smsM^ CtaptaDi lfedwiii» and, learing 
ihc effect of the isv«igkt of mch an an* 
thority. balanced againat me, I have 
iMtttencd to conSna my aiMrtian by evi* 
«bnoe wbidi, I tntat, will estifeliah the 
. vi^^y of my own statement, and in- 
duce a correction on the patt <^the dis* 
tiagnisiMd auter «f the ' Convcna- 
tioos." 

** Tbe manner in wkich the puUica- 
tions of Mr. Shelley are arranged in the 
memoir is irregular and erroneous: 

* Alastor' was not written in Bucking. 
hamihire, but in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva. During tbe residence of Mr. 
Shelley in Switaerland, Mrs. Shelley 
kept a jonmal of pasting events. I 
once had an opportuni^ of perusing this 
journal £ar some time^n it were the 
fdiowing entries :*^ 

* To.4biy Shelley wrote two lines of his 

Poem." 
' To-day Shelly blew soap bubbles/ 

There were many stmnge adventures 
and mysterious incidents noted in this 
jounial«--the world wiH, probably, some 
day see them unfolded. 

* Captain Medwinstates> t^ in the 
autumn of 1816, ' Rosalind and £Uen* 
was publiflfaed. This eclogoa was not 
written or pubtishad till after the « Re- 
ToHof Ishnn.' It is fuitfaer asserted, 
that, 'aAer Mr. Shc^ left Marlow, 
he agam oosasd the Alp% and took np 
he lesideDoe near Venice, and wrote 
hb * Revolt of Islam.* The fiKt is, 
this poem was written in the poind of 
lime between March 1817, and Pebni. 
mrf 1818. Ite scene whero it was 
4XHnpossd is thus described by Mr. 
^hailey in the inlnMlttctoi^ oanto :— 
Ko longer where the wiaods, to fhnne a 

bower 
VHA interiaoed branches, mix and meet. 
Or wlNie, witfi sound of many ^rneea^ 

sweet, [gi^oen, 

Vhiap4iXk leap nmong wild islands 
Which linam'd for ray lone boat a lone 



Of mosa grown trees and weeds, ahiii I 
be seen.— 

<«< Tolhisspot Mr. Shelfyuaeddaiiy to 
resort, and sometimes stay there all 
night; he left it not tmtil, as he says, 
hia ^jamuner task was ended.' To a 
few the place is sacred, to soooe «Ub> 
ktiown, and by aany nnheeded. 

« Ifir. flhriley ^shad Martow m 1811? 
and J8i6, and it was daring one of 
these visifts that he^ in company with two 
of his friends, commenced the enterprise 
of iradng the Thattm to itii Boattes 



thb :they iccoanpHehed by pdOk^ aT 
their ahoes and stockings and dragging 
their boat to the very mondi of the 
springs. 

** Mn. Shdiey took up his reaidenoeat 
Marlow in tbe spring of 1817, and left 
i^ never to return, in Feinuaiy 1 818. 
** WicuAM Ttlbb." 

SIM, the Rev, John, B.A., kteof 
St. Alban's Hall, Oxford; Sept. fid, 
in the vicinity of London. Mr. Sun 
was bom Oct. 8, 1746, in the parish of 
Banchary Feman, about 18 miles West 
of Aberdeen, and in the same eonnty. 
He waa educated attiie public school, hut 
whsther thb was the parish sdw^; or 
the public Latin granunar scbet^ in 
Aberdeen, has not been ascertained. 
Two of his sisters being married^ and 
settled in the immediate vicinity of Abeew 
deen, it is probable that his ihther mo*> 
vnd there for the better edncation, and 
for the apprenticing of the sons. It is 
uncertain wiiether he vras at coU^e 
there ; but if he were, and had continned 
the term (four years), it U most l&ely 
he would have taken the d^ree of M. A« 
Whether he was apprentice to any hn» 
siness is also uncertain ; but if so, fit was 
doubtless the printing business. One 
of his brothers, two yearnddo: than him* 
self, who died about eight yean ago^ 
served bis apprenticeship to this business 
hi Aberdeen, and was for many years 
employed hi Mr. Strahan's office. At 
what period he came to Ixmdon, and 
how he was occupied befcwe going to 
Oxford, does not ^»pear; but in 1772 
he succeeded his friend Mickle the poai, 
as correcier of the Chuendon fr^lii 
that dty. Subsequently he was setded 
at Chenies, Bucks, as Curate. While 
there, he lived in halnts of close intunacy 
with Wm. Lowndes, Esq.jofChesfaant, 
Rucks, one of the Commissioners of Ut 
Msjesty's Excise, whidi cominued tm* 
til the death of Mr. Lowndeiu At the 
hospitable manaionofhisfriend Lowndss^ 
he was in the constant habit of meettog 
the principal sunrounding gentry, and 
some of tfie fint literary characters of tha 
day. At this period, too^ he waa very 
intimate with Lords William and Gharlea 
Bentinck, and other branches of ttia 
PorUand fiunily ; also with the laie iNor 
WHliam Jones. FVmn Chenies he weM^ 
M cmttte^ to Yarmouth In the I«l» «f 
Wight, whcMheconifiniied^MiPWllMI 
yeara; thence he removed to DtfrMi^ 
shire, uliere he remained hot a Abort 
time; and then removed to fte n«l^ 
.b«wfi0od of iStdiL«idiia«h/0!«>»; f»i* 
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Jbidkig hi9 Tdide fail,, and feoUii^ Mi 
Strength uneqiial to what he oonsiaered 
the due pcvfoinu|nce of his oterical dvtiei 
requn^) he from this time, being thefi 
aeibout 60 yean of age, declined all further 
service in. the ChurdL , Afterwards he 
resided In different paorta of the country, 
moving about as healtii or inclination 
{irampt^; but-idwaya living- rather <se- 
icluded than otherwise. .. Jjatterly .he 
piincipally resided in the vicini^^ of 
Xiondon, where he died, as already men^ 
lioned, on.Sept* 2 ; and on the 6th, was 
iatened in the . burial-ground of St^ 
Sjeotxmd, SboTe^tch.-^By his will, he 
directed all tfaeoaanuacripts of his friend 
djdiekle,. the unsold .copies, witli the 
oopyrrigfatvof the life 4md .poems of 
i^Mickle, which yrst&. pubiished by him 
in 1806» to be delivered to .the son of his 
4)hl friend, .Wm. J. Mickle. 
f ^Tha writer of this brief .memoir can^ 
iiotL conclude, it without describing, him 
In a few> words. He was a sincere 
iChcistian^ .as the tenoUr of his life and 
the manner of his, death bore testimony ; 
the oue being as free from reproach as 
jBtti's sojourn here can be ; Uie oUier, 
ata edifying example of the holy influ*. 
«Boe of tha^ religion whose precepts he 
had inculcated. He contens^lated the 
approach of death with that serene and 
almost cheeriiil resignation which at 
aitcfa a moment the recollections of 
virtue only can inspire. He was a 
aincere friend, a most pleasant compan- 
ion, and a good, scholar; and having his 
mmd stored with every variety of literary 
and convivial anecdotes, his company 
was eagerly sought by his friends. 

SIMCO, Mr. John, bookseller, in 
Air Street, Piccadilly, Feb. 2d, in his 
75th year. Mr. Simco was a worthy, 
honest man, long known and respected 
for bis love of Antiquities, and his cu- 
rious Catalogues <^ .Topography and 
Biogisaphy {from 1.789 to the present 
tiiB«B}..-^Mr. Simco particularly devoted 
his attention to the sale of Books and 
jpiintscelating to Toppgraphy and Bio- 
graphy* He was patronized by P. 
Basnaid, Esq. lus Majesty's Librarian ; 
Bi R. Q* Hoare, Bart.; the late Mr. 
John XQwnley ; Mr. Nassau ; and many 
Other emiiient collectors; for all of 
whom honest Simco collected many a 
iMiiious aiticl^ Mr. Simco carried his 
love. of cpUectifig • Antiquilies beyond 
tbegnv^e; by bequeathing to Dr. Wil- 
liipiis*s liibiary, in Re^ Cross.street,.an 
MM Co^ of Wilson's ;HistOiyoip the 
jpiyscming Churches^ in eight volmnes 



folio, HlMatcated with an immense nxm^ 
bep of PortraHs of Ministers and other 
perabna connected therewith. To the 
Society of Antiquaries, a PlnrtfoUo of 
(Views of Churches and. Palaces in 
Holland, Germany^ &c. And he of* 
fers to the Trustees of the British Mu« 
seum. hi& interleaved Copy of Bridges's 
Northamptonshire, in 4 vols, folio, full 
of Engravings, wkh three Portfolios* of 
Drawings of Churches and Monuments 
in Northamptonshire, beautifully exe^ 
cuted.. Also his Lytons's Environs of 
X<ondon, illustrated in 11 vols, and 4 
volumes of Drawings, and his History 
of St. Alban's and History of Derby- 
shire, 3 vols, folio, illustrated with prints 
and drawings, upon condition of their 
paying his. executors a certain sum of 
not half what they cost him. The re- 
mamder of bis books he orders to be 
sold by Mr. Evans, and his prints and 
books of priiits by Mr. Sotheby. 
. SIMEON, Sir John, Bart. , one of 
the Masters of the Court of Chancery ; 
Feb. 4th. Sir John Simeon was ap- 
pointed Recorder of Reading in 1779, 
and M.P. for the said Borough, on the 
present Lord Braybrobke succeeding 
to the Peerage. He was seltfor Master 
of the Court of Chancery ; and in 1811 
was placed at the head of the Commis- 
sion, in conjunction with Count .Muns- 
ter and General Taylor, for putting 
His Majesty's real and personal estates 
in trust during his melancholy indispo- 
sition, which they executed without any 
salary. He married Rebecca, eldest 
daughter of John Cornwall, of Hendon- 
Hottse, CO. Middlesex, Esq., and had 
issue 3 sons and S daughters. He i& 
succeeded by his eldest son, now Sic 
Richard Simeon, Bart. 

This family is of French extractioD, 
and came over with William the Con- 
quercHT ; it had lai^ge possessions in the 
CO, of Oxf<»d, and was divided into two 
branches, one of whom was Catholic, the 
other Protestant. Tlie Catholic brancli 
tierminated by the death of Sir Edward 
Simeon, Bart., in 1765, without issue 
male, which baronetage bad been granu 
ed 1^ Car. II. to an ancestor, in con- 
sideration of military aid to the crown, 
during the* civil wars ; and .the property 
by a female heir, passed into the .Weld 
family, of Lullworth Castle, co. DorseL. 
The Protestant branch, which .W9a lieafted 
at Pipton, in .the same cqua^f, for 
many centuries, as appears by family 
inscriptions, ended in lihe direct lino^ 
in an only daugtiter, who married Mr« 
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Hftm(»deB« * The lato Baronet wui de* 
scended from a collateral branch of that 
family previous !o 1635. 

SMART, Mr. Henry, of typhus 
fever, at Dublin, (whither he had gone 
to superintend the debut of his pupil 
Miss Goward) Nov. 27. Mr, Smart 
began his musical education under Mr. 
Cramer^ and played in the early part of 
his life in the orchestras of the Opera, 
Haymarket Theah«, and at the Ancient 
Concert. At the opening of the Eng- 
lish Opera House, ,he was engaged a9 
leader, and continued in that capacity 
for several years. When the present 
Drury-lane Theatre opened, Mr. Smart 
was also retained as its leader ; and, we 
believe, it was his peculiar pride to have 
formed that orchestra entirely of £ng^ 
lish artists ; and in such estimation did 
they hold his character, that on his re« 
tirement from the Theatre in 1821, the 
orchestra presented him with a silver 
pup, as a mark of their gratitude fuid 
|iis merit. Mr. Smart was leader at the 
Oratorios, at which be had assisted 
9ince they were under the conduct of 
his brother, Sir George Smkrt, which 
began in 1813. In 1820, Mr* Smart 
entered into a manufactory for piano- 
fortes, and, but a very short period since, 
had obtained a patent for an important 
improvement in the toudi of these in- 
struments. He was distinguished by 
great urbanity of manners* In his na- 
ture he was kind, generous, and humane. 
He always evinced an ardent love of his 
art, and, on all occasions, private feel- 
ing gave way to public interests ^i its 
exercise. > 

SMITH, the Rev. John, a Mission- 
ary to the* Colony of Demerara. Mr< 
Smith was born June 27, 1790, in the 
village of Roth well, 'ISorthamptonshire^ 
He had tlie misfortune, at a very early 
age, to lose liis father, who fell while 
fighting the battles of his country on tha 
plains of Egypt. His mother being 
then left destitute, he was deprived of 
the advantage of an early . education, 
except tliat which he derived from 
an occasional attendance at a Sunday- 
school. 

At tlie age of fourteen* he entered 
into an engagement to learn biscuit- 
baking. His master, however, dying, 
he was succeeded in his calling by a Mr. 
Davies in the month of March 1806. 
To him John Smith was recommended 
l>y his foi'mer mistress. Mr. Davies 
consented to take him, he was bound an 
apprentice,, and cont^iued in his em- 



pbynlent ontJl he was engaged by the' 
Missionary Society in the year 1816. 
At the time of his being bound an ap- 
prentice, so raudi had his education- been' 
neglected, he was unable to write hi» 
name. His master, on perceiving fhtit^ 
he appeared ashamed of Ms inability to 
write, kindly offered to idstruet him. 
A copy-book was accordingly purchased, 
and copies were set by Mr. Davied» uh- 
der whose care the improvement her 
made was exceedingly ' rapid. He was* 
led to hear the Rev. John Stevens, of 
Prescbt Street, Goodman's Fields ; and 
in what was delivered on the occasion^ 
he seemed to feel some interest. 'A' 
friend repeated an invitation to go again,' 
and he consented to accompany him ; 
until at length invitations became un- 
necessary, and he gave decided proof 
that religion had gained an ascen- 
dency in his mind. Afler liavin^ 
for s^ome time attended preaching at 
Tunbridge Chapel, he applied for ad- 
mission, and was recdlved as a member 
of that church. Here a Sunday-school 
being formed, he became a teacher ; add,' 
in this capacity, discharged his doty 
with conscientious exactness. In the 
science of music he also made a eonsi* 
derable proficiency, with scarcely any 
other assistance than that whids impart^ 
ed its first rudiments ; and in tlie higher 
walks of literature, which lie soon begtcn 
to tread^ an ardent desire for dassicaf 
attainments was kindled, wliich no* ob- 
stacle could ever repress. In the presmif 
state of the religious world, it is not to 
be supposed ^t diligence and talents 
like these could long remain unnoticed 
by those who are actively engaged ivi 
sending labourers in the missionary 
cause. He mms soon distinguisbed as 
a person well Qualified lor the missionary 
department, and as such was accepted 
by the London Mtssionery Society, and 
placed under the. care of the hae Rev* 
Mr. Newton, of ,Witham, preparatory 
to his going abroad. Affcerwards, in the 
month of December 1816, Mr. John 
Smith was ordain^ a missionary to 
Demerara, to supply Le Resonvviiir; 
the sta(i<m .occtfpied.by Mr. Wray, be- 
fore his removal to Berbjce. H&'sailed 
from Liverpool in \tbe ship WilHatnf 
Neilson, on the 30th bf December, 1816, 
for Demerara,' which colony he reached 
on the 33d of February in tlie foUbwin^ 
year, and he continued to labour tliere 
until the fatal revolt which lately took- 
place among the negroes ;■ wlien, 'on. the 
charge oC. being: suspected' of :ti»niip 
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pKHnoCed ditBttiifoetion among tliem, 
he was «eifledy oommitted to jiul, tried 
by^ • «ottrt4nartuU, and condemned to 
deatb. From his long residence in 
Pemetan, and the fiitigues necessarily 
attandaat on the duties of his station, 
ll4r. Simth's health bad been somewhat 
imfiiirad {urior to the revolt, his consti- 
pmoa having sufTered from the ener- 
yawing effects of the climate. The 
charges brou^t against him, therefore, 
ooeasioned a shock which Ik was badly 
able to withstand, and his long and dose 
eonfinement tended to press with pe- 
culiar serenity on a weakened frame, 
ifbich nothing but relaxation and indul- 
genee coi^ restore. The power of 
enjoying either came too late ; in Feb- 
ruary laal^ just before an order arrived 
iropa Siigland for his liberation, he ex- 
piredy having laaguished in confine- 
ment 6oaa the preceding August. 

SPAANGE, Mr. Jaaaes, at Tun- 
bridge WeUs, liarch Sist, 182S ; aged 
77* Mr. Sprange was for many years 
and master of the Post- 



ofieoi at that delightful and fashionable 
watcringp'plaoe. He was a thoroughly 
welUbred, polite, and sensible man; 
and justly esteemed by ail dK frequenters 
«f Ihe Aasembly«room, the Library, or 
tha Bsaliles. Bred in the old school, 
he was always to be seen well-dressed in 
tibe eoatame of the reign of King 
Geosge the Second, the long ruffles 
nemr being omkted. Unhappily, for 
the last two or three years he was 
alBiBtod iHth panlysu, which, though 
his senses were little afibcted, deprived 
him cf the ability to punue hisi accus- 
tomed habits of business and aaiuse- 
menfc; but he was released from his 
soffiacings in a good oid age, with the 
aatiiifoctory eona^atien nf enjoying the 
tegani of all who knew him. 

SX£EJLE,tiie BifjtA Hon. Thomas, 
December 81h, loss. He was eldest 
son «f Thomas Steele, Esq. Recorder of 
Chichester 1746, /who died Sept. 90A, 
iriSt) was bom m the year 1753, and 
educated ^ Westminst^ School, fimn 
itkmnt he was elected to Cambridge in 
177U He became M.P. for On- 
cheater in 1780, -nnd which «Hy he re- 
~ ' in eviP^ Pariiainent tiU the 
I Apaai 1S07. By Charles 
JMtkt of Richmond he was 
I to theaotioeof Ae kte Rla^ 
Heni William FUt, and I7 the same 
hiiyenoe appointed Secr^ary to the 
Titmmf kk coDJnnetion with <he late 
B^^.Hmi. Ocoiee Roae^ hi Pecem- 
13 



bef 1784, upon the dissolution of Mr. 
Fox and Lord North's celebrated CoaK^ 
tion Administration. Both the Secre- 
tsries possessed the entiie confidence and 
intimate fiiendship of Mr. Pitt, wtnch 
continued without the smallest abate- 
ment till his death. 

Mr. Steele discharged the mukifo-' 
nous duties of this office, requ 
inconsiderable share of judgment^ « 
cacy, and coaciliation, to the entire 
sadsfaction of his friend and patron for 
more than six yeara, as eventful as any 
recorded in English history. 

On February ISth, 1791; he was 
appointed (with the Eari Harrowby, 
then the Hon. Dudl^ Ryder) Johtf 
Paymaster of the Forces, in the room of 
the present Duke of Montrose and the 
late Lord Mulgrave ; was sworn a Privy 
CounciUor ; and continued under Lord 
Sidmouth*s administration till removed, 
and succeeded on June 27&, 1804, by 
Lord Charles Somerset. He was like- 
wise in 1797 appointed by JVfr. Pitt to 
succeed his brother-in-law, the Hon^ 
Edward James Eliot (then Utely de* 
ceasedj, as King's Remembrancer in the 
Court of Exdiequer, whkh he held to . 
the time of lus death. Mr. Steele 
married September 3d, 1 785, MissLind* 
say, daughter of Sir David Lindsay, 
Bart, and has left one son by her, « 
Lieutenant-colonel in the Coldstream 
Guards, married to the eldest dsugfator 
of the Duke of Manchester; also two 
daughters, the eldest married to N. W. 
Ridley Colbome, Esq., M.P. for Thet- 
' ford, and the youngest to Henry John 
Conyers, Esq., of Copt. Hall, Essex. 

STRAHAN,theRev. George, D.D.» 
at Islington, May 18; in his 81st year. 
Dr. Stridwn was Prebendary of Roches- 
ter, Rector of Sihgsdown, Ken^and 
Victar of Islington. 

He was the second -of the three sons 
of the late eminent printer, Wm. 
Strahan, Esq., M.P., and elder brother 
to Andrew Strahan,' Esq. the present 
•Printer to the King, and many years 
M.P. 

He was educated at Uniyeroty Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was contemponry 
with the two cdebraifeed brothers, the 
present Lords Stowell and Lord Chan» 
oellor Eldon ; and through a long life 
enjoyed the honour of tiior irien£faip. 
He tbok the degree of M. A* April 17, 
1771; and the degrees of B. and D.D. 
as a Grand Compounder, June ISHiy 
1807. Ho WM presented to the Vicar- 
age of Ii^gteo in 1772; fo 4faa 
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ReCBorj of Little Thurrock» m £f8frx» 
in 1783* (which he afterwards resigned); 
and of Cranham in the same county, by 
dispensation, in 1786 (also afterwards 
resigned). In 1805, he was elected 
oae of the Prebendaries of Rochester ; 
by the Dean and Chapter of which 
Cathedral he was presented, in 1820, 
to- the Rectory of Kingsdown, in 



One of the most interesting events in 
Ikr. Strahan's life, was his close inti- 
macy with the celebrated Dr. Samuel 

JOKXSON. 

Between the fiither of Dr. Strahan 
and Dr. Johnson, there existed a long 
and stneere friendship, which was ex- 
tended by the good Doctor to the }roung 
Divine, to whom in early life he showed 
tiM strongest mark of affection, and who 
waS) during Dr. Johnson's li»t illness, 
bis daily attendant. Of the Doctor's 
visits at Islington, Mr. Boswell thus 
speaks* 

'< On Wednesday, May 5th, 1784, I 
arrived in London ; and next morning 
had the pleasure to find Dr. Johnson 
greatly recovered. I but just saw him ; 
tot a coach was waiting to carry him to 
Isiington, to the house of his friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Strahan, where he went some- 
times for the benefit of good air, which, 
notwithstanding his having formerly 
laughed at the general opinion upon the 
8ttli^M:t| he BOW acknowledged was con- 
duoive to beahh. 

'< The Rev. Mr. Strahan, v/bo had 
bean always one of his great fityourites, 
had, during his last illness, the satisfac- 
tion «£ contributing to sooth and comfort 
him. That gentleman's hoi^e at IsUng.» 
ton afforded Dr. Johnson occasionally 
and easily an agreeable change of place 
and-liiaah air ; and he also attended on 
him in town in the discharge of the 
sacred offices of his profession. 

<* Various prayeri had been composed 
hy Dn Johnson at different periods, 
which, intermingled with pious reflec- 
tions and some short notes of his lifSe, 
were entitled by him • Prayers and 
Meditations*.' These were, in pursu- 
i^ice of Dr. Jc^oson's earnest requi- 
fiftion, ill the hopes of doing good, 
published in 1785, by Mr. Strahan, to 
whom he dvlirered them. This adiiair-^ 



* To anthentieate the work, Mr. 
Stnhan deposited the original MS. in 
the library of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ffltd. 



able collcetien evinces, b^imdallUs 
compositiona for the public, and all 
tlie eulogies of his fiiends and admirsni, 
the sincere virtue and piety of Johnt- 
son." 

Dr. Bray's as s ociates were to tectm 
the pro6fts of the first edition, by the 
author's appdntment; and any further 
advantages that migli« accrue, west to 
be distnbuted among Dr. Jdhnaon's 
relations. 

Mr. Strahan waa a witness to Dr« 
Johnson's will ; and ia a codicil to the 
same he bequeathed to him, <» Miti'a 
Greek;;Teatament, Beaa's Greek Tes* 
tament, by Stephens, all bis Latin 
Bibles, and his Greek Bil^, by Weche^ 
lius." 

The remains of Dr. Strahan were in* 
terred on the 24th May, in IsUagtoa 
Churdi, with the respect whidi waa 
jnstly due to the exemplary discharge of 
his sacred duty for more than half a 
century. The funeral ceremony vraa 
solemn and impressive. The hearse^ 
drawn by six horses, wasfoUowadby 
fi^pe mourning coachea, in which wesa 
the immediate relatives, and some o£ 
the Doctor's particular friends; anA 
those were followed by the family oar« 
riages, and by those of the Lord (Chan- 
cellor and several private friends» anxi* 
ous to show their esteem for so worthy 
a man. Both the Parish Church and 
the Chapel of Ease were hung mtii> 
black; the Children of the Parish 
School attended to sing a funend hymn ; 
and most of the tradesmen in the town 
had their shops entirely closed ;. as wEeae 
the houses of many of the other jtei^sb- 
ioners. 

Dr. Strahan married, June 25<^ 
1778, Miss Robertson of Richmond r 
and by that accompUsbed ladjs, who 
survives to lament an af&etionati^ hua.' 
band, had two daughters, both married 
on the same day, July 23d, 1S18. 



TABRR, Charles, Esq., of Portaea, 
Chamberlain of the Borcugh of Perts^ 
mouth ; in Gloucester Street, Q^een- 
Square ; aged 5&- Mr. Taber mttad 
London lor surgical assistance, but the 
complaint under which he had kwg 
laboured, proved to be of too ceanpli- 
cated a nature to be removed by the 
operation which he underweat. For 
seveftd years before his death, be^ieancc* 
ly enjoyed a single hour €re» IraM- 
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iNuii ; ' jnety pomeasing a fortitude of 
4nind, with a mild and kind disposition, 
he endured great bodily affliction with 
a degree of qalmness which was most 
remarkable. He was a man of con* 
■aiderable attainment in practical and 
«ueful knowledge : there were few sub^ 
jects within the scope of those who seek 
to be well-informed for the general pur- 
pooea of life, which he waa unacquainted 
with, or on which he could not-com^ 
municate. To an intelligent mind, was 
added a cheerfulness of temper, whicE 
rendered him at all times an agreeable 
companion; and, in his general iuter* 
course, his aifa^lity and gentlemanly 
deportment, his rigid probity, and the 
information he possessed, procured him 
Kspect and esteem. There was a play- 
fulness of manner, a facetiousness, a 
love of badinage about him, and particu- 
larly in the company of young persons, 
which often croited much mirth and 
amusement. He was the steady friend 
of the principles of the constitution, 
and his sentiments on all subjects were 
of the most liberal character ; and, when 
occasion required, he maintained them 
with ability, and great good temper and 
candour. 

. TAYLOR, Miss Jane, afterapro^ 
tracted illness, at the house of her 
fttber, the Rer. Isaac Taylor, of On* 
gar ; April 13th. Miss Taylor was one 
of die oootributom to the " Associate 
Minstrels,", and authoress of several 
works of high reputation. 

TWINING, Richard Esq., at his. 
bouse at Twickenham, AprU 23; in. 
hb 75th Year. Mr. Twining received 
his education at Eton, but in conse-i 
quence of the death of his father, te- 
mained there only till be .was. sixteen* 
This, however, was sufficiently long to. 
determine in^a great degree the course, 
and habits of his subsequent .life ; for. 
he thece imbibed that taste and love, forr 
literature, which he never ceased to im- 
prove, and which formed an essential 
part of his charaotet;' 

Equally skilful in the despatch of bu- 
^esB, and diligent in emplqying his Ifei- 
mire to advantage, whenever he could 
disengage himself from the fatigues of 
lioridon^ he hastened to his favourite r&^ 
treat at Twickenham or Isleworth to re- 
sume die study of the best, authors in 
Latin, as well as English, both, in verse, 
and pcose. Nature^ talents thus wisely, 
improved, and heightened as they wen^. 
by a lively and enlarged sense of moral 
aid religious obligation, rendered him a 
17 



most pleasant eompanion, even to dioM 
who were more exclusively devoted to 
learned pursuits. In whatever company 
he appeared^ he never failed to attract 
attention, by the extent of his know- 
ledge, and the politeness and urbanity of 
his address. 

. He ever acknowledged with the vramw 
eat gratitude how much both of amuse^ 
ment and 'of instruction he derived from 
the affectionate intercourse and corre- 
spondence which subsisted between him 
and his elder brother, the Rev. Thomas 
Twining, of Colchester, the learned 
and el^ant translator of Aristotle's trea- 
tise on Poetry. 

His letters were highly interesting 
and entertaining. On serious subjects 
they were forcible and affecting; on 
lighter subjects they were humorous and 
playful. Even the smallest note, upon 
the most trifling occasion, received a 
grace from some happy turn of thought 
or expression. An unwearied activity- 
of mind, .an uncommon quickness of 
perception, a solidity of judgment, and 
a never-failing reacUness to assist thoso 
who stx>od in need of his assistance, in- 
volved him in a multiplicity of burioess. 
His hours of leisure vrere by no means 
hours of idleness. 

. In the debates at the East India 
House he oflen took a prominent part 
No man better understood how neccs- 
sary. it is that . every public speaker 
should make himself master of his sub- 
ject. . Those who heard him perceived 
thathe spoke from cooi and mature re- 
flection. He was earnest only that truth 
and honesty and justice should prevail. 
He. never, went out of his way to attack 
others, nor repelled attacks with rude^ 
ness or acrimony. It was his chief wish 
and endeavour to sooth, to po'suade, to 
oonciliate. In judicious choice and ar- 
rangement of arguments, perspicuity (^ 
eKpres8i4Mi, grammatical accurqcy, free- 
dcnn fropa all hesitation, redandancy, or 
embarrassed repetition, and in close and 
harmonious articulation^ few have sur- 
passed him in any. assembly. 
- The high sense entertained by the 
East India proprietors of his integrity^ 
ability, and valuable services, procured 
for hun, in a manner peculiarly gratify- 
ing to him, a seat in the directioiL. The 
same zeal for the honour and prosperity 
of the Company which had actuated him 
as a' proprietor, still actuated -him as a 
Director, till that fatal disease,, which 
rendered him incapable of re«rular at- > 
tendance, and has now closed his earthly : 
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labours, determined hiHi.to resign a si- 
tbatioD,?^ the duties of wh|ch be found 
himself no longer equal to discharge. 

To this imperfect but faithful sketch, 
be it added, for the information of those 
who had not an opportunity of knowing 
^m intimately, that he supported his. 
long-protracted sufferings and decay of 
strength, with that cheerful resignation 
Co the will of God, and stedfasthope in 
Christ, which were the ruling principles 
<Jf his active and exemplary life. 
. TYRONE, George De la Poer Be-' 
resford, Earl of; eldest son of the IVTar-*. 
quis of Waterford ; July 8th in Mans-' 
field Street Portland Place, at the early 
age of fourteen ; and to the inexpre^ble 
grief of his disconsolate parents and 
fkmily, and the unfeigned sorrow of a 
numerous circle of relations, whom he 
had fondly attached to him by bis un- 
commonly amiable disposition and en- 
dearing manners. This excellent youth 
Was seized with an inflammation in his 
bowels, which unhappily terminated his 
Earthly existence, s^r an illness of 
three days only. Descended from a 
long illustrious line of ancestors, he 
gave fair promise to uphold^ their fame, 
and to do honour Co his race. 

His remains were conveyed to Ireland 
for interment in the family vault at Cur- 
raghmore, in tlie county of Waterford. 



■ VANSITTART, General George 
Henry ; Feb. 4th ; in the 56th year of 
his agCb This gallant officer was fbe 
eldest son of George Vansittart, Esq., 
of 'Bisham Abbey, Berks, by' Sarah,; 
daughter of the late Sir Jam^ Stone- 
Bouse, Bart. He was bom in July,l 768, 
and was educated under Dr.' Warton at 
l^nchester. At the age of fifteen he| 
Was s^nt to Strasbourg to be prepared! 
for the army under a celebrated military* 
professor; from thence he went to' 
Christ Church College, Oxford. Onth^ 
18th Oct. 1788, he entered liis Majesty's; 
service as Ensign in the 19th reg. foot.' 
Before joining his regiment be benefited 
by a year*s leave of f3>sence to prosecute 
his studies in military tactics at Bruns- 
wick, at which time he was much no- 
ticed at the Courts of Brunswick, Dres- 
den, and Prussia, and was present at 
the splendid reviews which then made 
Prussia so interesting to military men. 
On the 12th March 1788, he was ap- 



pointed Lieutenant in the 38th».and on 
the 23d August 1790, Captain in the' 
18th regiment of Infantry, or Royal 
Irish. After serving at GibfattUr for 
two years. Captain Vansfttart accompa- 
nied his regiment, the l8th, Co ToUlon ; 
at the evacuation of which place he was 
detached to defend the Isthmtis leading^' 
tD the Peninsula of Cape Sepet, the 
possession of which by the enemy would' 
fiave endangered the fleet. The obsti-! 
nate resistance there made, enabled the' 
English fleet to carry on their oper-' 
ations, and embark the troops of ROyaU, 
ists from Fort La Malguc, and Anally 
to s&il out of the road without an^ ma- 
terial molestation. At this post Captain 
Vansittart remained, undl he himself 
with difficulty escaped in one of the 1^' 
boats that left the roadstead, hating lost^ 
all his baggage and camp equipage. On , 
tlie 20th Nov. 1793, he obtained a ma-' 
jority in die New South Wales corps,' 
and on the 21 st Feb. 1794 was appointed^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 95th tegi- 
ment then raising, which he formed and 
accompanied to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and commanded that regiment at the 
capture of that important place* Lieut - 
Colonel Vansittart returned to England 
in 1798, and on the 10th of April 1801, 
obtained the Lieuttfnant Colonelcy of 
the 68tb foot. In 1802 he went out as 
Brigadier General to the West Indies, 
Where he commanded until he was ap- 
pointed Major General on the 25th Sept.* 
1805, when he returned to England, 
haying received from the two Houses of 
Representatiyes at Antigua and also at' 
St, Lucie, the most* cordial testimonies 
of tlie general esteem which his conduct 
bad acquired to him during' his com- 
mand on that station. On £e 9th July' 
T803, he was appointed Colonel of tke' 
i2th Reserve Battalion, and on the 
25th Feb. 1803, Colonel of the Isf 
Garrison Battalion. As Major General 
he served on the Staff in England and, 
Ireland, until his promotion to the rank 
of Lieutenant General in 1810. During 
his command of the Oxford District he 
received the honorary degree of LL. D.' 
as a voluntary expression of respect^ 
tram the Chancellor and University of 
Oxford, without any solicitation on his' 
part. He became General on the 19th 
July 1821. In Oct 1818, General 
Vansittart married Miss Copson Harrn^' 
only surviving child of Thomas Copson, ' 
Esq., of Shepey Hall, Leicestershire. 
He has left a widow and infant son to 
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deplore his proipature decease. His pri* 
▼ate character was such that he was be* 
loved by all who knew him. While his| 
relations and friends deeply feel their 
loss, they have the consolation of re- 
flecting tiut General Vansittar/t was not 
only an upright man, but a sincere 
Christian y and after a life of usefulness^ 
and the exemplary discharge of moral 
and social duties, departed in calm and 
humble trust in the merits of his Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

VIOTTI, Mr., the celd>nited per- 
former on the violin, in London, after 
a short illness, March Sd^aged 68. The 
name of Viotd, as connected with the 
musical annals of the age, will occupy 
a prominent places both as a composer 
and as a. performer ; and his memory 
vnll be long endeared to, and cherished 
by those friends who had] the happiness 
of knowing and appreciating his many 
admirable qualities in private life. He 
was a native of Hedmont 



W. 

WA0DINGTON, the Rev. George, 
M. A., Vicar of Tuxford, in Notting- 
bamshire, and Hector of Blaby with 
Countessthorpe, co. Leicester; June 
I91h; at Tuxford; aged 70. Mr. 
Waddinigton was mathematical tutor to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cla* 
rence, in which capacity he attended his 
Royal Highness to America, and was 
appointed Chaplain to the Duke on the 
&:st establishment of H. R. Highness's 
household in 1789. — He was one of the 
sons of the Rev. Mr. Waddington, Vi- 
C9r of Harworth, Nottingham^ire ; and 
vrts educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was elected a Fellow ; 
and in 1769 was presented by his Col- 
lege to the Vicarage of Tuxford. In 
1790 he married Aune, youngest daugh- 
tor of the late Peter DoUond, Esq., the 
celebrated optician^ of St. Paul's Church- 
yard; by whom he has left two sons and 
two daughters. 

In 1793 he was presented by the IGng 
to the Rectory of Shamford, co. Lei* 
cester; which he resigned in 1798, on 
bdng presented to the Rectory of Blaby 
with Countessthorpe^ in the same-coun* 
ty. Mr. Waddington's two sons, George 
and Horace Waddington,£sqrs., received 
the first part of their education at the 
Cfaajrterhouse^ and are now both fellowa 

Trinity College, Cambridge; where 



they have much disfingulshed them- 
selves, and gained several academical 
honours. His eldest son, Mr. George 
Waddington, has published a volume 
of his Travels in Ethiopia. 

Mr.VTaddington had a most retentive 
memory, and a great love for readings 
by which he acquired a fund of learning 
and information, that rendered him one 
of the most agreeable of men ; as he waa 
possessed of an amiable dispositioli'^ and 
the perfect manners of a gentleman. 

WALL, Martin, M. D., at Oxford^ 
June 21st ; in his 78th year ; sincerely 
lamented. Dr. Wall was CUnical Pro-' 
fessor, F. R. &, and a most distin- 
guished physician. He was the son of 
Dr. John Wall, formerly an' eioiuient 
practitioner at Worcester, and celebrated 
both as a painter and a pbysidaii. Dr. 
Wall was formerly a Fellow cf Kew 
College, and took his degree of M. A. 
1771, M. B. June 9, 1773, and M. D. 
April 9, 1777. In 1785, on the death 
of Dr. Parsons, he was elected Clinicat 
Professor. His competitor was Dr.W» 
Vivian, of Corpus Christ! College, Re- 
gius Professor of Medicine. At the 
election the numbers were for Dr. Wall, 
196 ; Dr. Vivian, 194. The fund for 
the foundation of this Professorship waa 
left by the will of the Earl of Litdifidd* 
Chancellor of the University, who fied" 
in 1772. The Professor is elected by 
the Members of Convocation, and no 
person is eb'gible who shall not have 
taken a Doctor's Degree in Medicine 
five years, at least, before his election. 
His talents as a physician were known 
and justly appreciated by the members 
of the University and the inhabitants of 
the city and neighbourhood, during a 
full and successful practice of from 40 
to SO years. His success was not alone 
attributable to his prescriptions ; for in 
many cases, particularly m those of an 
hypochondriacal nature, his exhilarating 
conversation, his lively anecdotes, his 
urbanity, contributed more to the relief 
of his patients than could be efiected by 
medicine alone. ' His hilarity of temper 
and fund of anecdote rendered him the 
delight of his friends and very numerous 
connections and acquaintance, and his 
life will long be the theme of their 
eulogy, and his death the subject of 
their deepest regret. But above all 
will his death be lamented by the poor, 
to whom he was not only a gratuitoua 
physician, but a kind and wUhng bene- 
factor. Dr. Wall published — " Tlie 
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Mfdkal Tracts: of Dr. Joint Wall (his 
f$lim) collected, with the Author's 
Li&g'V 1760, 8vo. ; ** DbwrlatioiM on 
Select Suljjects in Chemistry and Me- 
dieuM/' 1783, 8t4>. ; '« Clinical ObMnr- 
ationa on ^e Use of Opium in Slow 
Keyen,*' l78«,^8vo.; « Malvern Wa- 
tewj being a nepublicalioDof Cases for. 
roerly collected by John Wall, M. D. 
aiad mate ilkutnted by his Son," 1606, 
8vo. He also wrote some curious 
V^f^n in the TnmsacticNis of the Man- 
cb^ter liitenay Society. • 

W£Bfi, Thomas Esq., of Kitwell 
House, near Halesowen; Sept. 16tb, 
1^ 74* Mr. Webb had Ibr a long 
tMoeretbred hota the bustle of public 
lifey to pass the evening of his days in 
tbe boBom oi im iaauly. For upwards 
of fvrty .years he bad practised as an 
fpipini^iit attorney in Binnlngbam, and 
Au iteu slood higher in his profession, 
or enjoyed nore entirely the covftdence 
of .his towbsmen than hiiteelf. ^He was 
1^ man «f a very auperior mind. To his 
profession be was an ornament, not only^' 
m ap s pcct ed bis )mffl knowledge, but as 
thejbndt the patient, disinlerested ad- 
i^Uerof him who sought bis assistance 
to extricate him fyom difficulties, dis- 
putaSf and distress. At a literary oha- 
i»ot«r. Ids acquiMHKnts were general in 
ahAQBt every branch of scieiice. He 
wns not only a pfailoeopber and a poet, 
buta good man, and a bright ornameirt 
lio society' He it*now no mone^ but he 
vijU not soon be forgotten; the memory 
of his many virtues, his warm 'afieetion 
asa parent, his unshaken sincerity as a 
friend, his upri^bt conduct as a publie 
member <»f society, will remimi Indelibly 
&ied on the heavts of all who knewhim^ 
«nd now deplore fab death. 

WJ5ST, William, Esq., in QediWd 
S^piave, May J6; aged 60. He vraa 
^ son-in-Uw, partner, and successor, 
to Mr^. Avery, whd, as his brothers be- 
Ibce him, for many years kept a most 
respectable wholesale leather warehouse 
in Bride Lana, Fleet Street ; whence 
our eminent bookbinders, die Paynesr 
and the Lewis's of the day, supplied 
themselves with the coverings of those 
books which will hand down their 
aames to future BibHogrspbers. Mr. 
West entered into business with a li- 
1w^ spirit, and carried it on with great 
success. He had lately retired with a 
Iju-ge fortune ; and, had his health per- 
mitted, was well qualified, by a si^- 
tiiic turn of mind, to enjoy otiwn cum 

YOU IX. . . , 



digMtaie. He lias left one »ou and one 
daughter. 

WHELANi the Rev. Laurence 
Sylvester, in St. James's ChapeUHouse, 
Ireland ; in the 79d year of his age. 

Tliis learned eccMastie enterad, at 
the age of fourteen, the Order of Oe 
Capuchins in France^ where he spent 
fifleen years. Shortly after his return 
to Irdand he resigned bis parish, (to-* 
which his merits had soon raised him,) 
and inHamed by an ardent aeal of extend- 
ing the religion to which he was most 
devotedly attached, he proceeded ta 
America, where, for tweirty-one years, 
he supported a most laborious ministry. 
At a time when the yellow-l^ver raged 
in Fhiladelpfafia, he was the only Gatho* 
lie ckrojrman of ^f^ wlio escaped its 
frig^htfiU ravages, and with a herwsm 
vr^thy of hb cauae^ devoted himself ta 
t^ care of the dyhig, till die pbgue 
ceased. Akhoufb attacked by the ftver, 
be had the good fortune to escape, akid 
Mtamed in 1811 to his native land, of 
^hich his long absence increased bolli 
his admiration and his love. His piety 
and his extensive knowledge in every 
branch of science, were the admiration 
of all who conversed with him ; his ready 
nk, uid liusetious anecdote, never fidied 
to make him an tnstructive and agree- 
4de companion. 

WHITE, Luke, Esq., M. P. for 
Che county cH Leitrim, in Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square, Febbr 35. Mr. White 
rose by slow degrees, ftt>m being the 
poorest, to be the richest man in Ire- 
kmd. In 1778, Mr. Wanoen, of Bel- 
fittt, kept one of the most respectable 
and extensive book-shops in Ireland* 
His ohrculaltng Ubrary was, periiaps, at 
that time, the largest in die kingdom. 
Luke White was then an itinerant hook, 
seller, with a small bag, and still smaHer 
copitid. He called on Mr. Warren in 
the course of business, and purchased 
from bim some of his cast-off novds, 
and broken sets, as well asa few bidlads 
and penny pamphlets. He displayed, 
in his dealings with Mr. Warren, the 
greatest honesty and punctuality, and 
was, on more than one occwion, credited 
by him to the amount of two or three 
pounds. He found it safe and desirable 
to deposit his bag, '< his ail," nighdy, 
in Mr. W.'s diop ; and, next morning, 
when the clerks opened the concern, he 
resumed his burden and bis toilsome oc- 
cupation. To think that behind Mr. 
Warren's counter should have been de- 
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posited, lA a greasy linen be^^ the pro- 
perty of a ragged pedlar, the very be- 
ginning of such wealth as Mr. Whhe 
lately bequeathed! Hie lean-visaged 
philosopher, « with spectacles on nose," 
and a world of anxious doubt and care 
repqsii^ in every furrow of his wrinkled ^ 
brow, pe^pst^kh a palpitating heart, in 
his crucible, to see wb^er his chemical 
discoveries and experiments' have pro- 
duced that long sought-for substance, 
^hose touch turns to gold; but not 
more anxiously, we are sure, than did 
Xiuke White con over the bundles of 
Chevy Chase, and the Fair Matilda, 
which Mr. Warren's shopmen supplied 
him with — the paltry profito from which, 
were to be increased to two miliipns 
sterling! At this time Mr. Robeii 
Hodgson, father to the highly respect- 
aj^le^ Mr. J. Hodg9on, book^ler, of 
Belfast, lived in North Stieet. Luke 
White was in .the liabit of calling on 
him, to get some of Ms workmen to 
patch up the broken binding of the 
second-hand purchase. To erase from, 
the title page the wwd ** vol.*'—- to 
scrape out the same at the end of the 
book— to mend its cfaxy joints— tx> polish 
up its worn «ut si des - to yellow ' ita. 
edges, and to maiie it pass upon tfa& 
less l^med, in those patters, as a cpfu- 
plete work, " little us^" is a portion. 
ui duty well known to the speculators 
in library rubbish. We are to suppose 
that Mr. White, with tl^e aid <^ the 
bookbinder, was not behind others in his 
trade. The best and usual mode adapt- 
ed to getting off works of this desdrip- 
tion is, by auction. There is then no 
time .to examine into the merits of what 
is put up, or to collate over its signa- 
tures; *' going, gcHng/' and as the auc- 
tioner tdls his auditory, that the like 
advantage will never occur agiun, the 
gaping multitude << take the ball on the 
first hop,V and the book goes off at a 
good value. Mr. White was also au 
fait at this branch of his businefes ; and 
was in the practice of selling by auction 
his pamphlets- and imper&ct volumes, 
in the public streeU of Belftu«. On 
these occa^ons he used to borrow a 
three-legged stool from Mr. Hodgson, 
to elevate himself above his literary 
cong<'cgati<m ;' and, as if the smiling 
gocMless, who led him through pleasant 
walks to a bank of wealth, had deter- 
mined to flirt with her own freaks, she 
changed the three legs of the stool, in 
the common, street, to three seats in the 
Commons* House ! His future history 



is well known. The knowledge be 
thus acquired of public sales, procuted 
him l!he atuation of clerk to an auc- 
tioneer, in Dublin. He opened a small 
book-shop : became eminent in that h'ne - 
sold lottery tickets, and by his specuUu 
tiens in the funds, and contracting for 
government loans, acquired his enor- 
mous wealth. 

Mr. White's will has been lodged in 
the Prerogative Court. His property 
amounted to 30,000/. a year leal estate^ 
and 100,000^. in money and securities. 
This, which remained after the enor- 
mous sum of 200,000/. expended upon 
elections, he has bequeathed as follows : 
— To his eldest son. Colonel lliomas 
White, of Woodlands, county of Dublin, 
who in 1819 married Juliana, daughtn 
of Viscount Gort, SOCM. a year. ITiis 
includes the estate of Luttrell's Town, 
near Dublin, purchased of the Earl of 
Caihampton, for the sum of 100,OOQ<; 
To his second son, married to Miss 
Ross, *rOOOi. « year. To his third son. 
not married, 4500L a y«ar. To his 
fourth son, not married, the pftsent 
representative of the county of Dublm, 
13,000?. a year. To his son by a second 
wife, SOW. a year for a certun time, 
and then 10,000?. in lieu of that annu- 
ity. To his tiwee daughters, 10,000^ 
eadi. The marriage seulement on his 
widow is 1000/. a year. It is said tiiat 
his eldest son offended him by refusing 
to offer hhnself a candidate for Dublin, 
with a promise to support the Catfadic 
cause. His son, Samuel White, Esq , 
has succeeded him in the representation 
of the county of Ldtrim. 

WHITEHOUSE, (he Reverend 
John ; Oct. 1st, in the 68th year of his 
age, at Ramsgate, where he had gone » 
few days preriously for the benefit of his 
health. Mr. Whiteholise iras formerly 
of St. John's College, Cambridge; 
and was rector of Orlingbury, county 
of Kent, and chaplain to his Royal 
Highness tiie Duke of York. He 
made himself known to the literary 
world so long since as in the year 
1792, when he publnhed an « Elegiac 
Ode to the Memory of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds," in which h6 delineated with eDn- 
siderable eflfect, in tiie true spirit of 
poetry, and with the endiusiasm of a 
lover of the arc of painting, some of the 
princ^ works of that celebrated artist. 
In 1794, he publisOied a volume of 
« Odes, M6ral and Descriptive ;" and 
n<»t to mention several other minor 
poetical productions, including some 
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befHitifbl inndatUNMi fram the -GcnmMiy 
Mr. W. in 1819, published a «< Tribute 
of Affection to the Memory of the late 
Mrs. £. S. F. Whitehouse,'* his wife : 
a poem ti^hich, with advantage to itself, 
may be compared with the most admired 
effusions of. the same kind in our 
language, -—with Littleton's celebrated 
** Monody on the Death of his Lady,*' 
or with Hurdis's « Tears of Affection." 
BSslast publicationy in 1821, was a 
prose work, entitled '* The Kingdom of 
God on Earth," designed to give a 
practical view and illustration of the 
ddctrine of the Millenium. 

WILSON, John, Esq. at his house 
in Chiswell Street, Dec. 26, at the 
adntoced age of 86. He was never 
married, and has left but few felativea 
to lament the loss <^ his association and 
liberality. He was of the Society of 
fViends; and he was a kiiid fHend to 
all who knew him ; of gentle and un- 
obtrusive manners, yet firm in his 
principle of unshaken integrity and 
truth : of pure mind and pious dispo- 
sition, he may be said to have ex-* 
empUfied the Christian character, acting 
always upon the ccmviction that the sa- 
cred records of Divine Revelation con- 
tun the high example of righteousness 
and peace in the present life, and of 
eternal felicity in the life to com6. His 
charitable temper was proved .by bis. 
readiness to relieve distress, when it 
presented a well-founded plea for his 
benevolence. He was a Governor and 
Member of the Committee of the Hos- 
pital for the Sm&ll-pox and for Vaccina 
ation, and a generous contributor to it. 
on several occasions. He was, during 
many years past. Treasurer of, and a 
very kind benefactor to, the City of 
London Lying-in Hospital, to which 
he, by his fi^quent attendance, rendered 
very e^ntial services, in promoting its 
beneficent designs. We cannot enume*' 
rate thcrothers to which his benevolence 
was alike afforded. • He bad, until 
within a few years of his decease, at- 
tended Lloyd's Coffee-house as an 
^mderwriter, of which house be was the 
oldest member, and had been so s^ral • 
years previous to . its removal ""from 
Lombsurd Street to the Royal Exchange. 
In looking so far back to these early 
associations, it may be said that most, 
if not all, of his intimate friends, have - 
gradually gone before him; but not 
leaving him either friendless or forlorn, 
for his name and his virtues endeared 
liim to many who bad succeeded to bis 



He had, through fats 
protracted Ufe^ been blessed wi£ even 
but not vigorous heahh or strength; 
with even *but never elevated spirits ; 
cheerful in all his familiar associations^ 
but never prominent ; and, as he ad- 
vanced in life, his natural gentleness ac- 
quired a passive swcetnesa, that became 
a pleasing ornament in his old age: 
but this tranquillity of temper, as it 
never forsook him in his latter days, 
contributed to cheer his mind, and to 
accompany his many solitary bourse 
during the last few years of Ins life, 
wchen he became incapaUe of mixing in 
the world, and preferred the retirement 
of private life, and the silence of his 
own apartment. At tlie close of his" 
earthly existence^ it r protected him from 
discontent or munnur at the increase of 
his infirmities. About a week previous 
to his death he was stricken with palsy 
on one side while ' lying in bed ; his 
usual articulation then bacame very im- 
perfect, and be gradually sunk but of 
life, vrithout one symptom of bodily 
pain, or dissatisfiiction of mind. 

WINSTANL£Y,the Rev. Tbomas, 
D.D*, Principal of St. Alban's Hall, 
Camden Professor of- Ancient Histoity, 
Laudean Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Oxford, and Pnebtodary 
of St. Ptol^B LoildoK; Sept. ^,.1^8S3,> 
aged 74. Dr. 'Wiastailey was of Bra- 
sen-nose College, Oxford, where betook 
his degrees ^f M»A., June '17, 1774; 
B.D., Dec. 6, 1798; D.D., Dec, U, 
1798. In 1 77 1 he was presented to the 
Uving of St. Dunstaa in the East.. Oa 
the death of the learned and Rev. Thos. 
Warton, B.D., the Poet and Topo- 
grapher, in 1790, he was elected Cam- 
den Proftaaor of History. In the same 
year he was presented to the living of 
Steyning^ In 1794 he was collated to 
the Frebendal Stall of Caddington Ma- 
jor in St. Paul's, on the resignation of 
the Biahop of Rochester. ■ ^He was 
dected Principal of St. Alban's Hall, 
Oxfoid, on the death of the Rev. Fhm- 
cb Randolph, IXD., Feb, 1^,. 1797. r 
In 1814 he was elected Laudeso Pro- 
fessor of Arabic. He was a most dis- 
tinguished scholar, and well versed in 
many of the modem languages. In 
1780 he published at the C^rendon 
Press an edition of the Poetics of Aris- 
totle, with a Latin version, various read- 
ings, an index and notes, which was a 
lecture book in the University until the 
reading of the classics, accompanied with 
a Xitttin translation, wps discontinued, 
u H 2 
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He ^trm editor of U«0 coUeded Work* 
o£ Daniel Webb, £tq.» a beautiftil vo- 
lume in qnarto, ornamented with a 
papltal engraving from a de$ign by Mr. 
XiOck» of Norbtuy, and now become a 
JLiber rarisamus, inconsequence of the 
destructive fire of February 8, 1808^ 

WOOir, Sir George, Knight, late 
one of the Barons of the Court of Ex^- 
chequer ; July 7th, in Bedford Square ; 
aged 81. 

This i^mUeman, who was the son of 
a country cleigyman» and a native of 
Boysftone^ a village near Bamsley, in 
Ibe West Biding of Yoritshire, fur^ 
nishes one of the many instances which 
occur in the history of our countiy, of 
the success of persevering industry, and 
undaviating {notnty, in surmountii^ 
those obstacles which an obscure station 
in life opposes to the attainment of the 
highest honours* He had not even tho 
advantage of being educated for that 
branch of the profession which con- 
ducted him to his dignified eminence. 
On hb biddmg adieu to school occu- 
pations and hb paternal roof, he was, at 
the usual age, articled as clerk to Mr. 
West, an attorn^, at Cawthome, not 
fer from his native village, who uni* 
formly bore the most flattering test!* 
mony to his abilities and indust^, fre» 
quently holding him up, in the latter 
respect, as an etample worthy the imi- 
tation of his fellow clerks. His atten- 
tion to the duties of his station was 
HUKvmitted, and his propensity to close 
study at that period, gave strong indi- 
catSona that his character was by no 
meana of an ordinary cast. The gen- 
tleman with wiiom he thus entered on 
his profeadonal care6r, seems to have 
possessed a considerable share of dis- 
cemment ; for he is said frequently to 
have prognosticated that << George Wood 
would one day be a JudgeV' and it was 
at his urgent request, that his pupil was 
at length induced to exchange the 
monotonous drudgery of a provincial 
solicitor's office, for a situation in the 
metsopolis, where his prospects would 
be brighter, and his talents more con- 
genially exerted and^tter appreciated. 
The learned Baron was called on, after 
his elevation to the Bench, to attest the 
execution of a deed, to which he had 
affixed his signature, as a witness, in the 
capacity of an attorney's clerk. 

Sir George Wood bad by no means a 

prepossessmg appearance or address. A 

diminutive stature, dark complexion, 

and uncommonly flat features, were 

H 



what nature aaidghedhhil. He'i 
much of the chfuacteristic hluntness, sn 
well as hiimesty, of th6 ToHufaivenwi* 
As to intellectual peculial^ti^ hia 
judgment was more perfect than Wa 
perception ; though he was by no means 
to be classed among dull men. fin 
taking notes be {was rather slow, nMd 
did not, at least very soon,* evince ^flnK 
he was in possession of the due t» tfi 
abstruse question, His studies were 
well directed, and perseverinf^ p«u 
sued.. He was always consider^ « 
very sound judge, and hia decisions are 
treated widi the utmost respect by Ihe 
whole judicial Bench. 

Mr. Baron Wood was not shorn tutu 
daizling* attribute by a removal 
thd Bar. He was never t 
His voice was one of those which « 
to have bem conferred, rather fer tlie 
benefit of him who speaks than of 
those who hear, and Ms dialect waa 
strongly provincial. Until the perioA 
of his elevation to the Bench, be prac- 
tised nearly altogether aa Junior cSoun- 
sel, and in arguiiM^ special -matters 
before the Oourts. He had, for several 
years, laboured under repeated attacks 
of the gout, and the infirmities of age 
evidently advanced rapidly upon him. 

Several individuals, of distinguished 
legal abilities, have been, at diflfercnt 
periods, pupils of Mr. Baron Wood, 
and put forth the first slioots of their 
future eminence under his festering 
care; a circumstance which gained 
him, amongst his brethren, the honour- 
able appellation of ** The Faikerqf ike 
English Bar,'^ 

In private life^ Baron Wood was con- 
sidered a very amiable man, and « most 
amusing companion. 

In April 1807 be received the hononr 
of Knighthood; and in 1883 retired 
from office, and was succeeded by Bfr. 
Serjeant Hullock. 

Among the many judical virtoes of 
the deceased Baron were great patience 
and attention to the cases that came 
under his review, and an inflexihle 
determination to resist any contagion 
from the prejudices of others. It 
was tlas eminently usefol quality 
which saved the life, a few yeara ago, oif 
a man convicted capitally at Dmfaim 
for a robbery and murder, of whidi it 
afterwards was proved that he was not. 
guilty. The prejudice, as well aethe 
apparent proof, ran strong against him ; 
but Baron Wood was not satisfied with ' 
the evidence, and (though be fitoodv 
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idawBt «i^ in tliift opiaiom of aU iHio 
todbeud the tml^ so strong was the 
pe^iiidke of thtf proof) he. iMppay for 
th^ cause of justice, saved the inooeeni 
man from execution, to the scarcely 
disyiised dissaflrfartion of some of the 
most distinguished individuals in thai 
part of the country, who were naturally 
inlUmed by the enormity of crime 
i^aiast the supposed criminal. 

Baion Wood is supposed to ha»a 
died worth nearly 30O,0O0l. , acquired by 
great eminence and labour in his pro- 
fession, the l^ulk of which will devolve 
upon numexous relatives in compara- 
tively humble walks of life. His re- 
mains were interred in the vault be-, 
UH^ing to the Honourable Society of 
the Middle Temple, in the Temple 
C3iurch, of which Society the Baron 
was a member. 

WOOD, Lieut. General Sir George, 
K. C. B. of the Hon. East India Com^ 
pany*8 service ; at his house in Clifford 
Street; March Ist. General Wood 
was second son of the late Alexander 
Wood, Esq., of Perth, (lineally de- 
scended from the ancient Woods, of 
Largo, CO. Fife), who died in 1778, 
and next brother of Sir Mark Wood, . 
Bart., of Gatton Park, co. Surrey, 
and for many years M. P. for Newark, 
and Gatton ; and also brother of Sir 
James Athol Wood, Rear Admiral in 
the Royal Navy, and K.C.B. 

WOODYATT, George, M. D., 
SenicHT Physician to the Worcester In- 
firmary ; at his residence in Worcester, 
in the 60th year of his age. Dr. Wood- 
yatt's acuteness of observation, zeal for 
the sdenoe he cultivated, and genuine 
goodness of heart, at an early period of 
life, brought him into general notice ; 
and he long upheld the highest reput- 
ation with families of the first distinc- 
tion in his neighbourhood. His con- 
stitution, naturfdly delicate, became for 
some years evidently unequal to the 
Isboiious duties he had to perform; 
vrith peculiar energy of mind, however, 
he struggled with an insidious disease, 
and till within a very short period of 
his death, continued his valuable exer- 
tions. When, at length, compelled to 
relinquish his earthly duties, he did so 
vnthout a murmur, and spent the few 
remaining days, full of gratitude for the 
numberless mercies of his God, and of 
hope in the mediation of his Saviour* 

WROUGHTON, Richaid, Esq., 
who had long and deservedly held a 
conspicuous station on the London 



_ ; tth of VtkKmtf IMt, at his 
house inHowUmd Street, ftooyflquaiv^ 
in the 73d year of hb age. 

Mr. Wrooghton, possessed a sound 
understanduig and had observed tbe 
world with a dtsosmiag eye, he was of 
the oki school, as it is now ahrlBd,nieaa* 
ing the school of Gaiviek and of Nature^ 
nhiA entirdy overturned that cold and 
pompous style so hi^^y pndsed by 
Colley Gibber, . who^ however, had pub* 
lished his apology many years before the 
appearance of Garrick ; whom at last, 
though with much reluctance, he admit- 
ted to be the true actor of nature. 

Mr. Wroughton vras much adnured 
for his theatrical talents, at a time when 
Garrick, Barry, and Smith vrere hi|^ in 
public £svour. In the prime of his Wb, 
Mr. Wroughton had appeared vrith suc- 
cess in first rate characters. His Hot- 
spur had no equal, a character vrindi 
could not be well performed by any 
other than an highly-gifted actor; in the 
part of old Norvalin the play of Dong* 
!as,he surpassed all who have represented 
that character; his supplication to Lady 
Randolph to *< save him fWmi the hands 
of cruel men,** was a burst of exquisite 
eneigy. Nor*haa more classic acting 
adorned our stage for many yean than 
Wroughton*s p^ormance of Darlemont 
in the play of <* Deaf and Dumb :*' 
it vras equal in conception and effect to 
any theslrical effort ever witnessed, and 
the late Mr. Fox declared that he had 
never seen such acting since the days of 
Gairick; The good sense of Mr. 
Wroughton induceid him to keep his eye 
steadily upon human life, and to study 
attentively the nature of the character 
which he was to perform ; hence he vras 
totally free from all trickeries of gest^kre^ 
and that affected mixture of the terrific 
and the familiar, which, while they ctqi- 
tivate the ignorant and vulgar, can 
only make *< the judicious grieve.'* 
All his professional merit too was <'his 
own." In Kiteley's description of 
Wellbred, Ben Jonson drew the cha- 
racter of Mr. Wroughton as faithfully 
if he had sat for the picture :— 

« Hie worth be had did seem not 
borrowed in him, 

« But all he did became him as his 
own.** 

Never was human being more com- 
pletely dear of vanity. The principle 
of his professional merit vras also that of 
his private life^ of his mind and morals. 
A more^natural, sincere, andunaflfected 
being could no where be found. 
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Mi^ Wnw^itoii wA' a nodel of intB- iMB«de. He had soKd ju<%mmit ; afid« 
giity in privale life ; and all who oon- what is rarely found united with that 
aulted him might nftly depend upon quality, a lively imagniadon, a quick 
the suggeilions of bis knowledge, pru- conception, and a refined taste. His 
depc9(#nde]|perienGe. Asacompanion, heart was tenderness and goodness It- 
be was hui^Mnous, and wdUbred, with self; his ftiendahip was warm, steady, 
something of a satirical smartness that and disinterasted ; and his bendfolence 
gave point to what he said; and his universaL 

conversation was always enlivened by He was highly esteemed by a large 

anecdotes, which he related with force circle of fiiends; and hia loss is deeply 

and efifecti but without obtnision or and suMerely regretted. 
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